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A Sherburne Quests 



CHAPTER I. 

MEETING ON THE HIGHWAY. 



THEY were a glad yomig party exploring Florence, 
and now they were lingering about the Boboli 
Gardens, having emerged from the Grotto and strayed 
through the long avenue of ilex and bay, clipped in 
formal lines, which Honor Carew declared spoiled the 
'free grace of any tree and ruffled her temper. Then 
they slowly reached the amphitheatre of seats in front of 
the palace, where they dropped down in a group. There 
was the city of beauty and romance with its domes and 
spires and palaces, the hillsides covered with vineyards 
and olive plantations, the yellow thread of the Amo 
lying sleepily in the sunshine. 

"It is all wonderful," said Honor, "and one never 
tires of the people who have lived and worked aud died 
and left behind them imperishable monuments. O, I 
realize why America is called a new country ! " 

"Why, it ts new," said Pearl Allison smiling. "A 
few hundred years, and here are thousands." 

Pearl Amory had been one of the handsome Sherburne 
Cousins, and though she had been married five years^ 
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had not lost her beauty nor her love of family ties. Mr. 
Allison had accepted a governmental appointment and 
they had lived in Paris mostly, where Pearl had been 
very fond of entertaining any cousins who chanced to 
venture abroad. 

Honor Carew said this was a regular Sherburne con^ 
tingent, and though the second married Beaumanoir 
daughter could have matronized the party it was de- 
lightful to have Mrs. Allison. 

Hope Drayton had been spending a winter in Paris 
with her. She had tried her best to persuade Honor to 
join her, but the girl insisted that she owed her mother 
some duty after her four years' absence at college. But 
in the spring Mr. Beall, who had married Delia Beau- 
manoir, resolved to go abroad partly for health, partly 
on business, and they had persuaded Mrs. Beaumanoir 
to spare the youngest daughter Millicent. Then they 
made a raid upon Auntie Dell. Why shouldn't and 
couldn't Honor join them? 

L3mdell Carew had hoped to take the journey abroad 
with one or perhaps both girls, but Millicent had gone 
around the world on a wedding tour, and now Lyndell 
had no heart for journeying about, with her son in the 
far East with the Army and Millicent needing a mother's 
love and sympathy. 

" And you could not go ? " she said to her husband. 

"O no. We had a long, lovely holiday. And 
though father's health is splendid, he is an old man. I 
should not like to leave the Hendersons at this juncture," 
he made answer. ''Still there is no good reason for 
Honor not joining them." 

Her mother had insisted a little. Honor declared she 
perceived a divided duty. But when Aunt Tessy came 
up and talked the matter over, and Milly with much of 
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her mother's winsomeness coaxed. Honor could not re- 
sist. 

They had gone to Paris and had quite a family re- 
union. They had crossed the Alps into Switzerland, and 
come down into Italy, then journeyed over the Appenines 
and reached Florence, though Mrs. Allison admitted that 
it wasn't the regulation tour. They had found many 
beautiful points of interest, many historical points also. 

** You can hardly go amiss of a battle-field, or a place 
where a town has been razed," she explained. " War 
is awfully destructive of other things beside people." 

Honor was ruminating over the other remark of her 
cousin. *'A few hundred years," she repeated. "Yet 
now we are quite certain there were some people of in- 
telligence before the Indians. America may not be so 
very new." 

" We haven't all the.history of the world," remarked 
Pearl smiling. << It seems a pity that records of various 
kinds should have been destroyed. But often the new 
conquerors wanted to obliterate every vestige of the 
older race and assimilate them at once. Then there 
have been tremendous cataclysms no doubt that may have 
swept away nations." 

«We can almost believe in Atlantis," said Hope. 
" Personally I do." 

''Every few years brings some new thing to light. 
And you cannot imagine how many romantic stories I 
have unearthed about Northern America since I have been 
in Paris. We think it very heroic that missionaries go 
to the East and suffer hardships, but when one reads of 
the early fathers who went to Canada with no mission 
board back of them, to convert the savage Indian tribes 
and gave their lives cheerfully, willingly, to prove their 
earnest love for souls, and the early explorers who went 
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for the love of discovery rather than gold, you find 
wonderful heroes among them. There are heart-break- 
ing legends in some of the old French families. There 
is a big field of romance in America. I do not see how 
the French could endure giving up their colonies that 
had cost them so many precious lives." 

''A dissolute French King ruled by mistresses cared 
little for the welfare of Indian subjects/' said Honor. 
** We are not in America now, but in Florence, and we 
must fill our closet shelves of memory with the things sdl 
nicely labeled.'' Then she laughed with a kind of joy- 
ous irony. ** O, don't you hate hearing traveled Ameri- 
cans say : * When we were in Florence we went to see 
this or that, the house where Petrarch's mother was bom, 
the sppt where Savonarola was burned, the street of the 
Goldsmiths, and where Cozimo the First married Ca^ 
milla on the bridge,' and ever so many things that you 
read of in a guide book." 

"What are you saving them up for?" asked Delia 
mirthfully, turning suddenly upon Honor. 

'< Well — perhaps to put in a novel some day. I am 
most interested in poor Camilla's sad story. I dare say 
she wished the bridge had never been built. And I like 
to think of Savonarola refusing absolution to Lorenzo 
and braving the Pope. It required as much courage as 
to be burned." 

" Do you think you will write a novel. Honor ? " 

Milly Beaumanoir asked it so honestly that Pearl 
laughed. Honor glanced up with an assumption of 
dignity. 

" Why shouldn't I? Aunt Milly had lived through a 
romance before she wrote hers, and she was past girl- 
hood. And we never supposed our own Milly would be 
a genius. O, I think there is hope for almost every one 
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who can spell correctly and put more than three words 
on a line." 

" Why more than three ? " 

'< Postage/' answered Honor laconically. 

«' Florence is full of romances/' said Hope with a soft 
sigh. ''So much happens in a little space. And in 
modem times there was Countess d'Ossoli. Her life 
was strangely romantic. And lovely Mrs. Brown- 
mg 

" When I get home I shaU take up Mrs. Browning as 
a study." 

'<0, take Robert instead/' besought Pearl. ''Mrs. 
Browning is a delight." 

" One would have to stay years to explore every nook 
and comer, and the pictures and the churches and the 
sculptures/' said Mrs. Beall. "And I think one would 
be so in love then she would never want to go away." 

" Could you give up— home? " asked Honor. 

" O no. We were set in families/' smiling. " But if 
one had no relatives, or the whole family came " 

" Here is Pearl who crossed the sea in a wedding 
gown and left everybody behind. She doesn't look as if 
she had grieved, or wept barrels of tears like the poor 
minister ; she has not lost her youthfulness or her beauty, 
she is not blast — ^I am afraid she doesn't sigh much for 
home ^" 

"When I feel the sigh coming on I cross the ocean 
again," intermpted Pearl laughingly. "You forget, 
Honor, I have a husband and two babies here ; and — ^un« 
romantic as it may seem, unless you are a millionaire 
you consult the advantages for your husband. These 
years have been very excellent and prosperous for Mr. 
Allison, and I have been very happy. But I hope some- 
time to go back home. I should like to spend my de- 
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dining years in my own country. Yet the marvels of 
other countries do enchant me, and I am glad when we 
discover some of our own." 

'* Isn't it odd,*' said Honor in the pause, lowering her 
voice ; " there are those people we saw yesterday. Did 
you ever have a queer feeling about people as if they 
were following you ? " 

" What is it Dickens says — ^that there are people com- 
ing to meet us from everywhere and what we are to do 
to them and what they are to do to us will all be done ? 
That is the sexise but not quite the words." 

" Good gracious ! Do you suppose they will do any- 
thing to us? " Honor put on a startled expression, but 
she half smiled, as if she was not much alarmed. 

*'Not anj^ing to hurt." 

They were a husband and wife, evidently nice, com- 
fortable, well-bred people at middle life and a fair young 
daughter, all of them unmistakably English. 

**Let us go on," and Honor rose. "We cannot stay 
four years and do everything systematically or thor- 
oughly. And we might take a turn at some pictures. 
Though I do love the out of doors. I don't wonder 
Italian people do not spend their time in stuffy houses." 

" Let me see — ^have you any choice, Mr. Beall ? We 
ought to defer to the one man in our party." 

Mrs. Allison turned gracefully towards him. 

" There is the Ufizzi gallery, with the Medicis and 
Laurence the Magnificent. Honor might get some sug- 
gestions for her novel. And I have a desire to see these 
old worthies. There are some pictures of Fra Angelico's. 
But do you not think we had better have a little 
luncheon?" 

" If we can find a place." 

" The grand old palaces on one side and the little 
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places just round the comer — a magnificent garden and 
a tiny patch of sweet herbs, what a contrast they are ! 
In our American cities we haven't the palaces." * 

« We are coming pretty near to them, only ours are 
new," laughed Honor. "But we have started growing 
ivy over them." 

They passed several sharp contrasts. Mrs. Allison 
convoyed them down a narrow street not much more 
than a lane. Here was a courtyard full of bloom and 
fragrance, a low one story cottage pieced out by a great: 
awning. Small tables were standing about, each one 
having a tiny bunch of flowers in the centre. The 
wooden chairs had mostly all the paint scrubbed off of 
them, the tables were white as board could be made, 
and the whole presented an inviting appearance. 

" It is quiet and clean here, too early for the crowd. 
Although out of the way it has a very good patronage in 
the afternoons. Mr. Allison discovered this two years 
ago, and it has not changed a bit since then. There is 
no nation so given to changes as the Americans." 

"At the north perhaps. We of Virginia do not: 
change much. I think sometimes we are too set in the. 
old ways." 

"O, I will except Virginia," returned Mrs. Allison 
readily. "I should be sorry for Sherburne House or 
Beaumanoir to change, and there are many other home- 
steads. But in a business way our people want some- 
thing new. Parisians rather frown on the new things as 
well." 

A tidy, pleasant faced woman came and gave them a 
cordial welcome. Her quaint attire might have been 
copied from, a picture. So her mother had worn it. 
Her voice had an attractive softness, her manner was 
free alike from servility or presumption. 
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<<This is idyllic/' said Hope Drayton with a smile. 
'' Cousin Pearly you seem to know all the really nice 
places." 

'^ I ought to by this time. Now — our meal will have 
to be simple, another difference between this and — shall 
I say New York ? " smiling. 

'< Hope and I are not really sensitive on that point/' 
said Honor. << We concede there is much vulgarity in 
the modem restaurant with its blare of music, and a 
great deal of extravagance in the high toned places." 

It was quiet enough here, restful and pleasant, with 
deft serving and delightful bread' and fruit. They en- 
joyed it all, even the view down the narrow street that 
lost itself in a garden of blossoming shrubbery. The 
contracted strip of blue sky overhead gave it a charming 
effect. 

<< I was really tired," said Delia Beall. '< A rest seems 
good. Yes, Cousin Pearl, you are right One does 
need leisure to enjoy all the beautiful things. Still I do 
suppose a hasty sight is better than none at all. But I 
would rather take a few places than have such a mixture 
and chaos." 

" And it won't do to get all tired oi^t. We must look 
in at the reception this evening." 

So they took their time and then strolled over to the 
gallery where they dropped into such a discussion of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and the Medicis that they al- 
most forgot Cimabue and Giotti still quaint and sweet. 
Others came and went. Some took a brief walk around 
and gave a satisfied nod. 

"There are the people who are to haunt us every- 
where," whispered Honor. " I can't get Dickens out of 
my mind." 

Yes, there they were. The lady said something to her 
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husband. He looked rather grave, then gave a sort of 
reluctant nod. She came over hesitatingly. 

^'ItwiU all have to be done/' Honor whispered to 
Hope in a lugubrious sort of voice, though her eyes were 
mirthful. 

'< Pardon me for speaking/' the stranger said with a 
well-bred air, ''but one of you young ladies is a Miss 
Honor Carew, I believe? " 

Honor's face was scarlet with inward protest. 

"This is Miss Carew," Mrs. Allison returned with 
dignity, indicating Honor. 

" It may seem almost rude to you " — ^in a rather depre- 
cating tone — " but I heard your name called yesterday. 
I didn't suppose I should see you again and was sorry 
afterwards that I did not speak. Then we just passed 
this morning. Now I think our meeting is among the 
predetermined events, and I am emboldened to make 
myself known. I am a Mrs. Kingsley. My father is 
Sir Purvis Trenholme and Miss Carew's mother, a Miss 
Sherburne, was some connection. I remember her visit- 
ing us before she was married, and again a few years ago. ' ' 

" O," and Honor sprang to her feet, " yes, mamma 
has talked a great deal about you all. When she and 
papa were in England they had a nice visit at Trenholme 
Court." 

*' Yes. I went home to see them both. You know 
we always had a rather odd feeling about your mother, for 
if she had been a boy she would have been heir to the 
Court instead of my father. My older sister, Mrs. Blythe, 
liked her very much — ^we all did in fact. But we were 
children, and now we have children grown up." 

*'How queer it is," said Honor, still blushing and em- 
barrassed. " And here are a crowd of cousins. Will 
you allow me to introduce you ? " 
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Mrs. Kingsley responded in a most cordial manner. 

'< And now I must bring up my husband and daughter, 
who will be delighted to meet you. I have two sons 
older than Edith, and two children younger. And we 
Trenholmes have no end of cousins." 

" I shall believe devoutly in Dickens hereafter. I shall 
save up all his sententious sayings and put them in a 
reference book ; " and Honor gave a soft laugh. " To 
think how surprised mamma will be when I write her 
this." 

Edith Kingsley was perhaps seventeen, fair, with light 
hair and an attractive face, pretty rather than handsome. 
Mr. Kingsley was rather jolly looking. 

"My wife was bemoaning what she called her negli- 
gence last evening, and this morning I looked over two 
or three registers to see if I could find a Dr. Carew. It 
is not such an ordinary tourist name as Smith for in- 
stance," smiling, " but I did not see it." 

" I am here with some cousins," returned Honor. 

" There is a little relationship somewhere else — in the 
Osborne line. And years ago I had a curious, rather 
paradoxical sort of acquaintance — ^well, distant relative — 
whom I admired very much in my youthful days, a Mr. 
Reese Drayton. I remember that I insisted he should go 
to California to look up a fortune that had been left to 
him, and at intervals we corresponded about it. After- 
wards I think he married some connection of the 
Osbomes." 

" O, that is my father," exclaimed Hope. 

'< Well, he was a delightfully queer chap and had gone 
all over the world, I believe. I was wonderfully fasci- 
nated by him. And I am glad to meet any of his kin, most 
of all his daughter. Why this is quite like a picnic ! I 
don't suppose you American girls know much about a day 
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out in the country with lunch baskets, where the old ladies 
sit down on the grass and figure out rdationships ? " 

"O, yes,'* returned Milly; "they have them in Vir- 
ginia and I think them quite delightful. We Sherbumes 
have a good many distant relatives, and hosts of near 
ones." 

"And so we can quite believe in the relationship of 
the whole world," returned Mr. Kingsley. "Are you 
making much of a stay in Florence ? " 

"The whole party except myself are quite new to 
European cities," began Mrs. Allison. 

"And to travel," appended Honor. *' Isn't it rather 
queer that we should have been about so little ? We 
have gravitated from New York to Virginia and know the 
cities on the route " 

"O, as far up as Canada, Nova Scotia," remarked 
Hope quickly. 

" You are all young yet. Distances are so much shorter 
here, and we English take one or two cities at a time and 
lengthen out our pleasures year after year. This is Edith's 
first journey abroad, since her emancipation from the 
schoolroom." 

Edith colored and looked shyly at the girls. Honor 
moved by some sudden impulse made room for her be- 
tween herself and Milly Beaumanoir. The others accepted 
a seat opposite. 

" We have been here about ten days," said Mr. Kings- 
ley. " My wife and I had a glimpse of Florence several 
years ago. Lately it has been Holland and Germany." 

" O, Holland ! " cried Honor eagerly. " I have been 
in love with several histories of it, but I think I like the 
every day lives, the little events, the picturesque cleanli- 
ness and costumes better than the wars and the heroes — 
well, perhaps, not absolutely better, for the other appeals 
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to a higher sort of interest I suppose/' smiling doubtfully. 
" Am I commonplace ? * ' ' 

"Youth is generally heroic," said Mr. Kingsley. 
"But I often recall Richter's remark, 'Every young 
man has a fine season in his life when he will accept no 
office, and every young woman has the same when she 
will accept no husband. By and by they both change 
and take one another in the bargain.' " 

" Yet it is a good thing to idealize the world a little and 
begin with some heroes and some grand events," returned 
Mrs. Kingsley. " But I think I would rather live now 
than at any other period of the world's history, even if 
Pan is dead and the Gods of Asgard no longer rule. I 
am glad, however, that they left so much behind. And 
Florence is full of marvelous stories." 

"And cruel fighting. What were the people like in 
those days? Think of the long feud between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines ! " 

"And the eflfort of Pope Gregory X to make them 
friends ! The syndics of each party were made to kiss 
each other and swear fealty, and there was a great demon- 
stration. But even the Pope, with his promises and anath- 
emas, could not change men's hearts. Four days after- 
wards the war broke out with renewed fury, and then the 
Pope excommunicated the city." 

' ' I rather admire the courage of the Ghibellines. They 
favored the Empire against the Church. They had z 
certain sense of patriotism," said Honor. 

"And one thing amuses me a little. Several' years 
after, the Pope intending to cross the Amo above Flor- 
ence to get to Rome, found the river too swollen to 
attempt it. He had to take off the interdict, since his 
presence was S3mon3rmous with blessings. So he passed 
through the city dispensing blessings, and when he de- 
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parted by the opposite gate he took back all the blessings 
and fulminated a new exconununication." 

« Do you suppose the people had faith in such things ? " 
asked Hdpe, rather incredulously. 

<< Religion was largely a matter of politics in those 
days. Both parties fought for power." 

" Yet there was Savonarola.'' 

<' There is the promise that God shall not leave Him* 
self without a witness. The truth is not eclipsed forever. 
You see Victor Emanuel rose above the excommunica- 
tion] " and Mr. Kingsley smiled. " The Amo is cer- 
tainly a storied river. And the legend goes that a scene 
at the Ponte Alia Carraja gave Dante the idea of the In- 
ferno." 

'' I think I have missed that/' said Honor. <<And 
though Dante is grand I am not enraptured with the In- 
ferno." 

''It was at one of the old bridges. They have been 
rebuilt a good many times, you know. This was in early 
thirteen hundred, when the town resolved to offer a mag- 
nificent fl^e to Cardinal Nicolo da Prato, which should be 
adapted to the sacred calling of their guest. So they were to 
have a representation of hell and the torments of the lost. 
A noted artist of that day conducted the spectacle. The 
river was covered with barges and rafts. There were 
artificial flames of all colors, demons in every disguise, 
yelling, shouting, crying, attempting to drag the lost into 
lurid flames." 

*' What a horrid spectacle 1 And people could enjo]^ 
that 1 " interrupted Honor with disgust. 

'* Ah, but that was not the worst. The bridge, at that 
time of wood, gave way with the vast concourse of peo- 
ple on it. The audience went with a crash down amidst 
the pictured Inferno, an indescribable mass of confusion^ 
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The crushing and drowning must have been terrible. 
Very few escaped.** 

" Of course the Cardinal did ! *' 

" Yes, he was not on the bridge. And the painter had 
gone away for some needed materials. Then the bridge 
was rebuilt and again destroyed by a furious overflow of 
the Amo in which several lives were lost.'* 

''And it seems such a slender peaceable stream as it 
winds through streets and fertile green valleys and pal- 
aces and towers. Sometimes it is blue as the sky, some- 
times the poet's silver thread, then like Pactolus with its 
sands of gold." 

" Which means when the yellow mud has been stirred 
by rain," added Hope Drayton, humorously. 

" We should have been talking about ourselves all this 
time," said Mrs. Kingsley. "I hope you are going to 
remain some weeks, and that we are not too far apart to 
be neighborly?" 

They exchanged residences and found they were quite 
near, although Mrs. Kingsley admitted they were in an 
English colony, adding — "But we know a number of 
Americans. And if we shall not intrude I hope we may 
keep up the acquaintance. I am very fond of congenial 
companions, and like to talk things over. My mother 
used to call me the family gossip." 

'' This has been a charming encounter, and we shall 
be pleased to continue it," returned Mrs. Allison. 
" And I am sure Mrs. Carew will be very glad we have 
met you. I think the generation before us had a good 
deal of romance in their lives. Honor's mother has been 
one of our heroines. We will have time for a few pic- 
tures, however," and she rose. 

Edith Kingsley and Milly Beaumanoir had dropped into 
a young girl's talk. Neither had seen much of the 
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^orld and were anticipating many pleasures. One of 
Edith's brothers had been married in the early springs 
the other had received an excellent offer to go to Canada 
in the autumn. 

Milly had a brother in South America. 

<« We were all afraid he would want to go to Africa/' 
said Edith. << I am glad it is Canada instead. I believe 
he will be in Quebec, but he may go out to Winnipeg 
after a little. I hope he will have an opportunity to see 
some of you. Miss Carew has some brothers ? " 

" Two, one is a lad in college. The other is in the 
Philippines." 

" O, not a soldier ? " 

< ' Yes. A very enthusiastic young West Point graduate. 
He was sent aw^y at once. Then she has an older sister 
married and a very young one." 

"I like large families," returned Edith. "We have 
so many cousins. Grandmamma had nine children. 
One di^, and only one is single now. One married 
aunt is in Australia, and one uncle is in British Colum- 
bia. Several of them live around London. Aunt 
Blanche, that is Mrs. Blythe, has nine children also." 

'< It seems as if we had hosts of cousins, but after all 
there are not so many. One aunt lives near us, she 
has five and mamma has six. I have two sisters 
married." 

" It is quite delightful to have weddings in the family. 
I was bridesmaid to one of the Blythe girls at Christmas. 
Isn't it queer to think about getting married and wonder 
where you will meet your lover? " 

Edith blushed daintily. 

"I don't believe I've thought about it — ^hardly. 
Mamma wants me to stay at home a long while." 

** I don't believe I'd want to stay single — always," an- 
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nounced Edith with a frank smile. <' One's own home 
must seem so dear and sweet." 

The elders had risen and now they sauntered about 
the gallery. They all paused before the Tabernacle of 
Fra Angelico with its innumerable angels and the sweet 
mother within and her holy child. 

"Were there ever any angels as purely noble and 
tender ? ' * commented Hope. " I should like to have a 
room full of them.** 

" We shall all go picture-mad in this wonderful city." 

*' And what will we do in Rome? " 

" We shall have to wrench our artistic longings from 
this fascinating place," said Mrs. Allison. "We have 
an early evening engagement." 

" And we had proposed to take up Galileo, to-morrow. 
Will you not join us ? " asked Mr. Kingsley. 

They settled it that way, and went out, leaving the 
Kingsleys in the gallery. 

"It's positively funny," said Honor. "They are 
very nice and agreeable, and I had quite made up my 
mind to dislike them for no especial reason. If they had 
proved unpleasant I should have said — * O yes, the im- 
pression was in the very air; ' " and Honor laughed. 



CHAPTER n. 

FLORENCE AND FOREORDINATION. 

MRS, VANDERMARK'S receptions were always 
early. She proclaimed herself old and old- 
fashioned, she was past sixty and had the freshness of 
early middle life and a face in which there were but few 
wrinkles. Her hair was snowy white, silvery white 
rather, for it glinted and gleamed in its waviness on which 
she wore a tiny square of fine black lace, fastened often 
with a jeweled purple pansy. She was very sweet and 
gracious. She had always been rich, but her youthful 
dream of love had come to the dregs in a brief while. 
Very few guessed at it, she went her way so serenely. 
Widowhood had been a compensation .to her. If there 
had only been children to fill her longing soul ! Still — ^if 
they had inherited their father's nature I That thought 
brought her resignation. 

But she was very fond of young people. There were 
often several guests staying with her. The worst of these 
pretty young girls was their fatal facility for marrying. 
Mrs. Vandermark belonged to that part of the world 
that " loves a lover.** And so she resigned herself to the 
inevitable sequel. 

She had her receptions early because she found the 
waves of society were fond of surging elsewhere, and she 
liked their freshness. Mrs. Allison was a great favorite 
with her. 

"Bring all your young people without fail,*' she had 
said. ' ' There cannot be too many. * * 

17 
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So they all trouped to the grand old drawing-room 
with its seventeenth century adornments and frescoes, 
and the simple modem furnishing where comfort was 
needed. Honor thought it a picturesque sight. Here 
and there was a little table with dainty tea paraphernalia, 
and a lady sitting at the head, dispensing tiny fragrant 
cups and biscuits, or fruit and nuts. Groups moved 
about and talked. Occasionally some one sang, or 
played soft, chaste music that seemed an accompaniment 
to the talk, not a rapid flood to drown it out. 

They were all presented, though Hope Drayton had 
met her before. 

" You are not half old enough to chaperon so many," 
she said smilingly to Mrs. Allison. " And a bride too." 

" Not a very new bride," was the reply. 

" Why, she still looks very much in love, and young." 

" She is both. And this is Dr. Carew's daughter." 

"My dear," to Honor, *'I sometimes feel tempted 
to cross the ocean just to see your father. His friends 
are so enthusiastic about him, and he has written so 
much good sense for us to ponder over. If he could 
only inyent a remedy for seasickness I might have the 
courage. And I am glad to welcome his daughter to 
beautiful Florence, though you will find it quite Ameri- 
canized." 

"No," said Honor gently. " They couldn't Ameri- 
canize it unless they rebuilt it and took away all the old 
histories and legends. The people walk about and laugh 
and chatter, and then go away and Florence remains her 
own fair self, just as fresh for the next comer." 

" That is true. That is the youth of it. I am glad 
you find it so. Don't ever get blasL There is nothing 
like keeping fresh and sweet, and enjoying all things. 
You pretty young girls are a party by 3rourselves. I 
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have known your charming cousin this good while. I 
must ask you all in to luncheon some day when you have 
been about a good bit, and see what fresh ideas I can get. 
People see with such different eyes, you know. Madame 
Laselle," to a lady who stood near, ** will you take these 
new guests about the room and show the curiosities as 
well as the other guests." 

Madame Laselle was evidendy a French woman with 
vivacious dark eyes that almost talked of themselves. 
Here was a cabinet with some curious old articles, ^^for," 
said Madame, " every traveler thinks he must bring Mrs. 
Vandermark something." 

Two gentleman paused. One smiled and reached out 
his hand to madame. 

"Ah, Mr. Wentworth, I was just explaining. This 
gentleman from India brought these curious idols that 
have gems in their heads for eyes. Allow me to present 
him." 

Mr. and Mrs. Beall had gone in another direction with 
Mrs, Allison. The three young girls stood together. 

"And this is my friend Mr. Jamison from Egypt." 

They all bowed. 

"I was just explaining to Mr. Jamison that he must 
pay the usual toll. He has some beautiful scara* 
beii " 

"O no, Mr. Wentworth, it is not toll," Madame in- 
terrupted with a touch of color that made her quite 
pretty. 

" No, that is too suggestive a word. Pardon my use 
of it. Jamison, you will be proud to have two or three of 
your lovely beetles in gold and green and bronze and 
scarlet kept sacredly in this case instead of being tossed 
about on some fair maid's dressing table, and then thrown 
aside for the next fad. Young ladies, do not fall to wor- 
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shipping these idols for the sake of the jewels in their 
heads. 

"O they are too ugly for worship," said Honor. 
^'Why do you suppose Indian and Chinese idols are 
made so repulsive? " 

" The Greek gods would suit your taste better. You 
are a believer in beauty. I must confess that has puzzled 
me. Yet some of the larger ones have a certain grand- 
eur." 

"And their architecture, their ornaments are so ex- 
quisite. They are not deficient in a sense of beauty. 
Their embroideries, their silks, their shawls and rugs are 
marvelous." 

" Their gods inspire a sense of fear, despair, fatalism." 

"Those are not so bad," declared Honor. "I have 
seen worse ones. But how could you be drawn to gods 
like that?" raising incredulous eyes. 

" I could have brought home some that were much more 
hideous ; " and he laughed. " There is some china over 
here that will make you die with envy if you are fond of 
china." 

"Then I shall say that I hate it. I want a good long 
life. I have no notion of dying for a teacup or vase," 
with smiling vivacity. 

" I think there is not much of a dying sign about you. 
You may be safely trusted to examine a priceless vase." 

There were several others around this cabinet, that had 
a story of its own as well as of its contents. 

"You are quite certain all these things are real," said 
one of the ladies. " Mrs. Vandermark is no treasure 
hunter. The most beautiful things come to her authen- 
ticated." 

Afterwards they lingered over a portfolio of rare engra- 
vings. And then Mr. Wentworth found a vacant table 
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and insisted that they should have some tea. Madame 
left them to the care of a pretty young signora, who 
found a wonderful resemblance in Miss Drayton to a 
young singer who had been their guest a week or two 
previous and was already winning honors at Milan. 

"There are so many Americans with lovely voices," 
said the signora. " They soon acquire the sihoothness 
and sympathy." 

" You are very generous to say so," returned Hope. 

" Italy is certainly the land of song. But they have 
been musical for centuries, and the surroundings, the 
soft air, the sunshine, the beauty everywhere would make 
one sing for very joy. I suppose you have heard a great 
deal of music. The very finest drifts to New York." 

"You must ask Miss Drayton to answer that," re- 
turned Honor with a bright blush, for Wentworth had 
turned his eyes to her. "I have been immured four 
years within college walls, and during the past winter we 
did not feel very gay. Though I am fond of singing." 

He and Hope exchanged opinions, but the talk turned 
into a lighter vein presently. Mrs. Allison found them 
here, and when they had finished their tea they resumed 
their tour, as Honor whispered to Hope. People came 
and went, some queer old women almost encrusted with 
jewels. Wentworth knew several of them, ladies of rank. 
He seemed to know a great deal about Florence as well, 
and strayed into some quite amusing legends that brought 
out Honor's brightness and a certain merry wit. 

"It's curious," said Milly to Hope when they had 
come down to the end of the long salon and were watching 
the guests, " that the men worth listening to are always 
,ready to talk to Honor. See, she has quite a little court 
about her. She doesn't really flirt either, and she doesn't 
make a bid for attention, but it just seems to come to her. 
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There sire three notable men doing their best tp entertain 
her. She doesn't seem to care a bit for lovers and com- 
pliments." 

Yes, Honor had been a real success in spite of Hope 
being so lovely. One could hardly explain her attract- 
iveness. 

" We must make our adieus," exclaimed Mrs. Allison. 
" I hope you have enjoyed it. Delia and Mr. Beall have 
stumbled over a savant who knows Professor Kenneth and 
have been delighted. Go and talk to Mrs. Vandermark 
a litde, while I hunt up Honor and break into a charmed 
circle. The Americans seem to have found her out." 

Mr. Wentworth came over to Mrs. Vandermark. 

" I have had a most delightful evening," he said. '* I 
hope I have instructed Miss Carew in a great many 
branches. We have talked over the Florentine worthies 
and the unworthies, and we have left so much unsaid 
that I sincerely hope to meet her soon again," and he 
bowed gracefully. 

'' I am going to ask them to a luncheon, but I meant to 
have them all to myself. I will consider whether I can af- 
ford to divide honors." 

" O yes. You are nothing if not generous. I shall 
surely come if I have to throw up some other engagement." 

*' Well, I will see," smiling. 

He saw them safely bestowed in their carriage, and 
wished them good-night. 

'' Honor, you are not to make conquests in this fashion. 
It is what they say about all American girls." 

*' But Mr. Wentworth — if you mean him, is my own 
countryman. I discreetly dropped my eyes every time a 
count or a signor looked at me. How queer and how 
beautiful it all was 1 And oh, what gowns — some of 
them were quite old fashioned but m^^ificent ! And 
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one old lady had such splendid jewels, emeralds enough 
for a king's ransom. Then it was so fascinating to hear 
the Italian and the French in counter currents. Alto* 
gether it was a delight." 

<< I'm glad you enjoyed it. I was afraid you would 
feel a little strange. But there were enough of you to 
make a party by yourself.'" 

<'Mrs. Vandermark is charming/' declared Hope. 
^* I should have enjoyed talking to her half the evening, 
only other people wanted her." 

'< She is quite a fixture here in Florence, though she 
doesn't go out very much. The natives have taken her 
into high favor, perhaps because she is so broad-minded 
and refined with it all, and has no daughters to marry 
off," smiling with a vague glimpse of humor. 

" But there were numbers of young girls," said Honor. 

" Yes, but you see everybody stands on the same foot- 
ing. Then one way and another young men seem to 
drift there. Mr. Wentworth only reached Florence two 
days ago. A cousin of his is related to Mrs. Vander- 
-mark, and she bespoke the Indian idols." 

'' They curiously suggested the Moonstone," exclaimed 
Hope. '' I almost wonder some one doesn't rifle her 
cabinet." 

'< Ah, you can never tdl now how many of them are 
real gems. I doubt if the natives are as lavish of their 
fine jewels in the temples as they were years ago. We 
have not all the astuteness nor the subtle art of decep- 
tion," said Mrs. Allison. 

"What a curious country India must be," Honor re- 
marked musingly, thinking of her aster's experiences, 
and wondering if it had been a little selfish not to have 
spoken about her in the talk. 

" You had bettdr all go to bed, though we have Hot 
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really decided upon our to-morrow's wanderings. Dream 
on it, and in the morning we will take the census." 

Whether they dreamed or not the matter was decided 
for them. Mr. Kingsley came quite early to see if they 
would not join them in visiting Galileo's Tower. Mrs. 
Kingsley had been so delighted in meeting the young 
people that she wanted to see all of them that she 
could. 

Mrs. Allison laid the plan before the girls. They 
glanced at each other questioningly, then all laughed. 

" You know I told you they were going to do some- 
thing to us/' said Honor with bright amusement. '' We 
can hardly be chosen for a son's wife, although we are all 
fancy free, for the young fellow going out to Canada is 
not old enoiigh to put his fate to the test and * win or lose 
it all.' Then — ^we are not likely to see him. So it must 
be pu^e friendship." 

^< Or relationship. And that belongs to you, Honor." 

" Well — since we mean to go to the Tower and refresh 
our memories, why not have it to-day, \£you like. Cousin 
Pearl?" 

^* I have done it all, you know, and my chief duty now 
is to ward off non-eligibles, and see that you conduct 
yourselves like well-bred American girls," returned Mrs. 
Allison. 

"And not emulate Daisy Miller." 

" That is a sort of travesty. Do you like any of James' 
women?" 

" O the lovely Frenchwoman in the * American.' Only 
one feels so sorry for her." 

"And she had not the courage of her convictions." 

" Order. Question before tiie House. To go or not 
to go. Mr. Kingsley is waiting. All in favor hold up a 
hand." 
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All the hands went up. Mrs. Allison left the room to 
announce the decision. 

'< I like Miss Kingsley/' said Millicent Beaumanoir. 

''Well — you are mates, young and view things 
youngly." 

"And are you so very old, Cousin Honor?" Milly 
asked archly. 

"Well — ^if the poet Bailey is correct and we count 
time by heart throbs " 

"That sounds as if you had been deeply in love I " 
said Hope laughing. 

"And — ^were you ever disappointed?" questioned 
Millicent. 

Honor flushed and raised smiling eyes. 

" I think I was the right sort to make a collie girl out 
of," she said. " The fascinations of West Point wound 
no mysterious coils about me. Last winter I escaped 
heart whole. Perhaps I am destined to be the family old 
maid. No, that wasn't what the throbs were about." 

"But Cousin Ray Stanwood settied to that destiny and 
then met her fate. Ray was a fine and happy girl, and 
overlived the great sorrow of her life. I am glad it isn't 
the fashion for girls to mairy so young, nor to think there 
is no career but marriage. You can all have some de- 
lightful years, girls, and you must ga;mer up treasures for 
middle life and perhaps old age. I shall always be glad 
I had such a happy and enjoyable girlhood, though I did 
disappoint papa at first. But he will have an artist in 
Daisy. They are the most wonderful chums you ever 
saw. One genius in a family is quite enough." 

"There are different kinds of geniuses. Cousin PearL 
I think yours is harmonizing, radiating a comfortable and 
beautiful atmosphere, like a summer morning after a 
shower," said Delia Beall. 
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**0 Delia! Thank you for the compliment. I do 
like to see people happy and I like to be happy my- 
self. Now girls, address yourselves to breakfast. My 
idea of Mr. Kingsley is that he is prompt even in his 
pleasures." 

There was a discussion about gowns, and how much 
walking there was to do. And by the time they were 
ready the Kingsley party had arrived. 

There were two plans. Mr. Kingsley favored going to 
Bellosguardo first, for here really began Galileo's life be- 
fore the iron hand of bigotry and ignorance crushed the 
buoyant ambition that throbbed in every vein. Hope 
took along her Mrs. Browning, ** for we must find her 
house," she said. 

" And I really do like to begin with people at the out- 
set," said Mrs. Kingsley. ^* Then we can take leave of 
him at Arcetri," 

<' I am so glad we met you," Edith whispered as she 
.squeezed Milly's hand. ** I like girls. And when your 
sisters are married there is always the husband, no matter 
how nice and brotherly he is." 

Milly smiled. ** Of course they go away from home 
and their interest is divided. They are nice to visit and 
— ^yes, I am just as glad to have met you even if you are 
Honor Carew's relative." 

** I feel a little afraid of her. College girls know a 
great deal, I suppose," Edith ventured timidly. 

** I've been used to collegians all my life. My oldest 
sister married a professor, and then we have a Beaumanoir 
cousin who is a Ph. D. And Honor's younger brother is 
to enter Columbia, and my younger brother presently, lo 
I do not stand in awe of them." 

" It's natural for boys, but girls " 

Mrs. Allison and Mrs. Kingsley had arranged about 
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the luncheon and sent it ofif. And now they began to 
gather their forces. 

It was a magnificent morning. The sun on the various 
tints of emerald gave a peculiar radiance to the hiUs, and 
the soft rosy atmosphere was like a draught of inspiring 
nectar. With every alternation of light some new eharm 
in the landscape was evoked. They climbed the hill and 
Florence, the beautiful, lay at their feet with its ancient 
palaces and towers, its churches with their old legends 
of poets and painters, the vine and olive clad valley of 
the Amo, the Fiesole and San Miniato with its fortifica- 
tions of Michael Angelo, the hills of Vallombrosa and 
Carrara, the Poggio Imperiale with some of the C3rpresses 
still standing, the countless villas and storied gardens, 
the convents with their high walls, the trim vineyards, 
the farms and orchards stretching out on the other side, 
the sturdy peasants in their blouses, women knitting or 
sewing and watching a flock of goats, children tumbling 
about, laughing softly and seeming never to fall into dis- 
putes. 

" It is lovely ! " said Hope with a long breath of de- 
light. ''I can't imderstand a nature that is not moved 
by this wonderful sense of beauty, such a magnificent 
outspread, as if God must have gathered all the choicest 
and set it down here. And yet He has not. It goes 
around the whole world, it is put in places where perhaps 
no eye will see it for centuries. It is the large, grand 
thought of God, who lives within it all the time. And 
that helps Him to carry the sin and sorrow of the world." 

Mr. Kingsley came around. 

** You can fancy a scene like this would rouse an en- 
thusiast,'' he said. ''In this quaint old villa Galileo 
studied the heavens with more than Egyptian enthusiasm. 
IVhat a sense of glory and power must have filled him» 
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and how he longed to arouse in other minds the history 
of the world he was feeling in brain and soul. For 
Galileo was religious, you know, and the consciousness 
of mighty power appealed to him with no uncertainty. 
How he must have turned to those fourteen years of un- 
alloyed peace, passed between the glorious firmament 
and his garden, when he was a prisoner and blind. 
And almost half a century ago the villa was occupied by 
a delightful literary and musical party, who gave concerts 
for their own entertainment, and little dramas, and took 
tea out here on the terrace. Both of the Trollope broth- 
ers novelists were here, and many other famous people. 
And Mrs. Browning has added her touch to the immortal 
name." 

Hope's eyes were alight, and she murmured : 

« * From Tuscan BeUosgnardo, 
Where Galileo stood at nights to take 
The visions of the stars ' " 

** And we find it quite as hard to ' make a choice of 
beauty,' " rejoined Mrs. Allison. 

They found the pretty villa where Aurora Leigh had 
her strange experiences — were they the poet's? And 
then they rambled about and discoursed of the astron- 
omer's sad, proscribed existence. 

*' But I couldn't have given up a grand truth not even 
to save my life," declared Honor in a tone that savored 
of indignation. " And when the Church of Rome was 
denouncing this as a strange and unwarrantable doc- 
trine, the Moors in Spain were teaching it with the use 
of globes." 

" I suppose he did fear excommunication. I do not 
think we can understand in our larger liberty how a re- 
ligious soul dreaded to be cut off, to be deprived of all 
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the sacraments of the Church, especially at death. And 
I believe he had a conviction that the facts were unques* 
tionable, and that in some way science must be in ac- 
cord with religion." 

** Then to think of their poor argument, that if the 
Sim had not been in motion Joshua could not have com- 
manded it to stand still ! '' 

Honor's tone had in it a strong accent of resent- 
ment. 

" How many bitter quarrels have occurred over some 
apparent contradiction of terms ! Time seems to explain 
and reconcile, but it did not in Galileo's life. And his 
recantation did not convince himself." 

"But he had the courage to write out his beliefs, or 
at least many of them. And he must have found some 
favor when you think of his long stay at Padua when 
crowds of pupils from different parts of Europe flocked 
to hear him," exclaimed Hope. 

'< And if he had not written a book 1 " said Mr. Beall 
with a smile. " A treatise or a lecture might have slipped 
through his enemies' hands ; there were always so many 
disputes going on in Florence." 

"Did he really?" Milly glanced up at Honor and 
smiled, and the college girl flushed. 

" Yes, it was a remarkable dialogue between the three 
systems, the old Aristotelian, the Ptolemaic and the 
Copemican. It is said few things exceed the classic 
beauty or the invincibility of its argument. But unfor* 
tunately Pope Urban believed himself satirized under the 
name of Simplicio, who defends tradition, and insists 
that received axioms and doctrines that had satisfied past 
generations, were sufficient for him. And this stirred up 
a new ferment and the sale of the book was interdicted. 
They had been warm friends when the Pope was a car- 
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dinal, but now he was extremely bitter against the as- 
tronomer though he allowed him to return to Florence." 

''There were heroes of romances in those days/' said 
Hope. ''Many of the things written in these days 
actually happened, have happened over and oyer again." 

" But if the Pope overlooked it— of course Galileo did 
not really satirize him/' urged Milly. 

" He had a very bitter enemy, a friar who had the ear 
of the Pope. He was a military architect and he could 
not forgive Galileo ranking Michael Angelo above him. 
And he was haled to Rome when he was seventy years 
of age and very infirm. That is his great trial, and he 
was condemned to be burned unless he recanted in a 
most solemn manner." 

Honor glanced up at Hope. She had the courage 
and inexperience of youth, the swift judgment as well. 

" No, I can't understand it," she declared protestingly. 
"And that he shpuld have muttered immediately after- 
ward, — 'The earth does move, notwithstanding.' " 

" How little they must really have known," said Mrs. 
Beall. 

" They confined their vision and belief to what the 
Church taught. I think you still see something of it in 
our day," replied Mr. Kingsley. "And then the salva- 
tion of one's soul was the great thing. You must be in 
accord with the Church at the hour of death." 

" Whether your repentance was sincere or not," com- 
mented Honor with scorn. 

"The sacraments of the Church were ever)rthing. 
And if the person died before he could sin again, he was 
all right." 

"And then our hero was imprisoned several months 
at Rome, afterwards commanded to go to Sienna. But 
lie pined for his beloved Florence and when hope had 
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failed utterly the permission came, but he could not go 
outside his garden walls, nor receive visitors." 

"But Milton visited him," said Hope. 

" After awhile the vigilance was relaxed. There were 
so many newer incidents, and he was old and blind. 
Both daughters were nuns. One had died during his 
captivity in Rome, the second became her father's nurse 
and companion." 

" It seems to me one of the most beautiful memories 
of Florence," said Mrs. Allison, "that Milton, a grave, 
intellectual young Englishman full of hope and ambition, 
a poet, a man who was to sway public opinion strongly 
in his day, should have visited the astronomer here. In 
the fashion of his time his curling brown hair fell over 
his shoulders, his blue eyes were luminous, and his clear, 
fresh complexion must have been in striking contrast to 
the bowed figure, whose cane picked out the paths for 
him, whose fine Italian face was wrinkled with much 
thought and trouble, whose waning strength was supple- 
mented by iiis daughter. Perhaps they sat on this very 
hill, with Florence spread out at theu: feet, the flame of 
mental power lighting up the old face, and the certainty 
of a great trust given to the world still inspiring him." 

They had been wandering round and reached the 
desolate looking abode with the inscription on the outer 
wall, and the bust much weather stained at its entrance. 
The wide avenue was lined on either side with laurustinus, 
jasmine, cluster roses and some grand old trees. 

"And a more wonderful coinciden(^e that in his old 
age Milton should have been blind and dependent upon 
his daughter, and to have been culumniated to some ex- 
tent, and spent years in solitude, to be appreciated long 
afterwards." 

"Hasn't some one painted a picture of this inter- 
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view? " inquired Hope alight with interest. " Would it 
not be grand?" 

'< I do not think the government would have allowed 
it. So if there is any it must be from fancy. Twice a 
year the Inquisitor was ordered to visit him. But his 
biographer seems to have eluded the vigilance and he 
wrote and confided to a faithful friend several treatises. 
Yet he was forbidden to answer any charge or calumny^ 
perhaps he never knew all the falsehoods saddled upon 
him. The compensation came too late^ but he has been 
justified, and the imposing monument in the church 
of Santa Croce is one of the many honors paid to his 
memory." 

They made their pilgrimage in a grave mood, then 
emerged into the glowing sunshine with a sudden rise of 
spirits. 

'^It must be luncheon time/' began Mrs. Kingsley. 
** At least I think we shall feel the better for a little rest 
and refreshment." 

" And here is a lovely grove of trees " 

*' Three trees," cried Honor laughingly, rousing her- 
self from a certain depression that had touched her con- 
cerning the great sacrifices strewn all along the history of 
the world. 

" Look at their wide spreading branches. They touch 
and make just the right degree of shade — ^I like the little 
flecks of sunshine. Of course we must spread our table 
on the grass. We can imagine it a Greek feast. And 
we have something more than bread and honey — will that 
spoil the romance ? " 

Mrs, Kingsley spread out the cloth. Pietro brought 
up the hamper and the girls were graceful hand maidens. 
They had brought some cold tea, and Pietro had found 
a spring near by. 
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AN UNEXPECTED BEGINNING. 

THEY made a pretty picture stretched out on the 
grass. Mrs. Kingsley said they must be com- 
fortable if not graceful. 

''But isn't naturalness grace ? " asked Hope. 

" We ought to be Japanese or Turks, then we should 
have unstudied grace/' said Honor. 

" We men can sit cross-legged. But really I do not 
think it comfortable. And since we are not to have 
coffee " 

"Or smoke pipes," interrupted l/Lr. Beall. "May 
we have an after-dinner cigar? " 

" Smoking is a pernicious habit." 

"And an expensive indulgence." 

"Living is an expensive habit," said Mr. Kingsley 
gravely. " Yet I find very few desirous of giving it up. 
Think of how much money and labor might be saved ? "^ 

" Money for whom? " questioned Mrs. Allison. 

"Like the Irishman, I shall inquire what posterity has 
ever done for us that we should consider it? Will 
posterity be much wiser or better if we scrimp and save ? " 
and Mr. Kingsley glanced around as if he had promul- 
gated an unanswerable argument. 

" Follow out one of Tolstoi's curious theories. Abolish 
marriage and let the old world end." 

" But I think it a very good world. As for marriage I 
have had three and twenty years of it and have not found 
it a failure. Mrs. Kingsley, express your opinion of it 
without fear or favor. Here are three wives and four 
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maids. The latter have had no experience so they can- 
not approach the august subject." 

<' I think some one told a story once in my hearing 
about a man who was asked what he would do if he 
could go back and be single, and he said he would have 
the pleasure of asking his present wife, who was then a 
Miss Somebody, to accept him. And if I could go back 
to Mr. Kingsley's proposal I should accept him." 

" Bravo ! " cried everybody while Mrs. Kingsley 
flushed like a girl. 

" This young couple have not come to any rough sail- 
ing. You can see the sweetness and serenity of enjoy- 
ment has not palled/' glancing at the Bealls. 

"Nor been ruffled by clouds," appended Mr. Beall 
with a triumphant smile. 

'' If it is my turn," said Pearl Allison, " circimistances 
are against me. Mr. Allison is in Paris and I am here, 
chaperoning these young women to keep them out of the 
possible clutch of lovers, or — is it my duty to hunt up 
lovers for them?" 

" O Cousin Pearl ! " cried a chorus of voices. 

" Let us eat, drink and " 

"And be argumentative," interrupted Honor. "We 
have not yet decided whether to be Turks or Japanese." 

" A Japanese lady has a curious way of sitting on her 
heels. We should have to practice it to be comfortable, 
and that is best done in the sacredness of one's own 
apartment, when the pangs of hunger have been ap- 
peased." 

" Then let us have a < do as you like ' party," 

Milly and Edith had dropped down on the grass and 
were holding a whispered confidence. Honor and Pearl 
ranged themselves on one side and with some merriment 
settled gracefully. 
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"Mr. Kingsley must take one end," said his wife^ 
" and Mr. Beall the other. We must make our mascu- 
lines as ornamental as possible." 

" O, I thought we were brought along to be useful." 

" There is a time for all things," said Mr. Kingsley 
sententiously, as he marched around. 

Some one had been both, and gathered clusters of 
wild flowers, the two young girls. Hope laid them in 
dainty array at nearly every one's plate, an underset of 
green with a blossom or two on top, or a few stems 
crossed, and with the larger ones a single flower. There 
were the different shades of green, lightened by the sun, 
darkened by the shadows, and all the air full of inde- 
scribable fragrance. 

"A banquet of the gods, or fit for the gods, which? " 
asked Mr. Kingsley laughingly. 

" One can imagine any romance here, and go back 
centuries when the world was young." 

"And they knew so little." Honor turned her eyes 
mischievously to Hope. 

"But most of it was a beautiful knowledge," was the 
reply. 

" There must have been an advance in some part of 
the world," exclaimed Mr. Kingsley. "The book of 
Job is considered about our oldest literature by some 
scholars* There is in it the wisdom of the later ages 
that we have unearthed with so much labor and sorrow, 
astronomy, physiology, a wonderful science of mechan- 
ics, and between Job and his friends about all the argu- 
ments for and against religion. And we have not really 
solved all the secrets of the pyramids yet that are older 
than Moses. It seems as if part of the world must have 
been highly cultivated, and part of it in dense ignorance. 
And great cataclysms may have swept away greater 
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knowledges. We have to learn it all over and over. 
Perhaps ours will be swept away some time." 

''Then the best we can do is to enjoy it now and 
here^ and have what Whittier calls < The best of now and 
here.' " 

" Yet if no one tried for anything greater, if every one 
was content with a commonplace wisdom/' said Honor 
suggestively. 

'' Never fear. There will always be a noble as well as 
an ignoble discontent." 

"Are we not on a very high plane?" began Pearl 
Allison humorously. '' Ought we not enjoy this lovely 
scene after our sorrow over the martyr of science ? Hear 
that bird song. Was there ever more exquisite music ? " 

Up in a tree-top he poured forth a strain of exquisite 
melody. Back of them were the hills, farther back the 
moimtains over which long ago had swept the destroying 
bands to old Rome. And below them the storied pal- 
aces and churches that had gathered up histories of 
humanity that had been both noble and ignoble, and a 
few content with what fate had sent them. 

They left the grand subjects and came down to the 
pretty commonplaces, the gayety of youth and pleasure. 

What would they dp to-morrow? 

There were pictures and pictures. They must not 
miss the church of Santa Croce with all its celebrated 
monuments; there was the Pitti Palace, the Riccardi 
with its fine library. And walks and drives. 

"We remain about ten days longer. Then we go to 
Spezzia to meet a cousin with a yacht and then on to 
Rome where we finish up our tour. It is all I have time 
for now, and about all I can afford this year," said Mr. 
Kingsley with a dry laugh. 

" And we go on to Rome also. Mr. Allison is to meet 
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me in Rome, and that is as far as I have any plans. 
After that they are his." 

'<But you know Brother Edward and Cousin Ned 
Beaumanoir are coming/' said MiUy. ''And then we 
are going up in Germany. Honor, you will go with us? 
And I wish Hope might." 

'< K I go back to America I must restore Hope to her 
disconsolate parents. She was only lent to me for tiiree 
months and I have exceeded the time." 

Hope gave a charming little laugh. 

" I think they have not been very disconsolate. They 
are so much to each other. And then they had the 
California trip, you know." 

''Some one ought to take a snap shot," said Mr. Beall 
leaning on one elbow and stretching himself out in Ro- 
man fashion, he declared, as he lighted his cigar, 
^' Girls, how comes it that none of you are camera 
fiends?" 

"I did try a little," said Milly Beaumanoir with a 
laugh. ' 

"Yes, we had a brilliant description of it from 
Lawrence." 

" He is doing very well. One in the family is enough. 
And I am not artistic. Honor, did you never try ? " 

"There was a good deal of it in college and it really 
tried me to the uttermost. Amateurs seem to be satisfied 
with such poor pictures. And I do hate being snapped 
at. I think it mean, impertinent ! " 

"Bravo, Miss Carew," and Mr. Klingsley gave a 
round of applause. " You have announced my senti- 
ments." 

"And our own people art such sinners I That and 
carrying off souvenirs are destestable vices." 

"Shall you not take any souvenirs home. Cousin 
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Beall?" asked Honor with a tint of incredulity in her 
tone. 

"Yes. But I shall buy them honorably. You can 
get such fine photographs with no fuss or trouble. As 
for a piece chipped off of a stone or a bridge or any 
place I should think it would always give one a mean 
feeling of defacing and destrojring." 

"But just now you suggested a snap shot/' said 
Honor with a mischievous smile. 

" We should make a characteristic sort of picture," 
and he studied them. " Here are two yoimg girls tell- 
ing secrets *' 

" We are not," interrupted Milly indignantly. " You 
might all hear what we talked about." 

" But it was the pose. A good opportunity wasted." 

"And what are you, pray tell ! " 

" Indolence. Put it in Italian, it sounds more grace- 
ful. And Mr. Kingsley is Content." 

" And Honor and Pearl ? " 

" Some statuary figmres. I'm not up in high art and 
do not know the names. I might get mixed." 

Pietro at a signal came to clear the dishes. There 
was quite a pile of fragments. Some children were peer- 
ing around the edge of the thicket, their dark eyes full of 
curiosity. 

"They will have another feast on what is left," he 
said in a low tone and Mrs. Kingsley nodded. 

For a wonder they were rather shy, but when they 
found the offer was in earnest they seized the viands and 
ran away like a flock of kids. The party rambled 
around the old tower and the girls gathered flowers to 
press. 

"You don't consider this iconoclastic?" said M!Hy 
with teasing archness to her brother-in-law. 
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He laughed and gave his head a negative shake. 

<< We are indebted to you for a delightful day/' said 
Mrs. Allison to Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley. 

" It has been-quite as enjoyable to us. And now that 
we have met I should like to continue the acquaintance 
while we are here at least. Now to-morrow can we not 
view and criticise pictures together? ** 

" O, are we wise enough to criticise ? *' 

''The guide books and catalogues will help us out» 
And we are all at liberty to say what we like best.*' 

So they settled it that way, and came to the divergent 
paths that led homeward. They were not exactly tired 
with all their youth and vigor, but they were glad to take 
possession of chairs and sofas, with cushions to break 
the stiffness, as they looked over the letters. 

Milly Beaumanoir had none. She twisted up the tas- 
sel on the comer of the cushion and said, — 

"I like Edith Kingsley very much. I hope we shall 
meet them in Rome." 

" Mr. Kingsley seems more American than English. 
He is very much in love with his wife and not ashamed 
to show it. I thought they were all " 

Honor paused and colored. 

" All what ? " inquired PearL 

"Lords of Creation. Ruling with a nod." 

" O, I think you find many happy homes and much 
equalization of the sexes, only, the woman has her clearly^ 
defined part, the man his. There is a sort of content 
that is quite charming when you come to understand and 
appreciate it. We have boors and brutes among us. 
Honor. And we have men who aspire to rule their 
families and who consider their knowledge supreme. 
Think how few men with us take their wives out for a 
month's holiday and really enjoy it. The man goes fish* 
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ing or hunting with his kind ; too often the woman has a 
season of flirting at the seaside." 

'< Pearl, you have been demoralized by tourists and are 
— shall I say unpatriotic ? " Honor flushed almost in in- 
•dignation. 

" No, I shall never be that, I hope. But I am more 
<:onvinced as time goes on that we have not preempted 
all the domestic virtues, while we have many of them. 
I like Mr« Kingsley very much. He has a wide intelli- 
gence. A journey like this will add both pleasiure and * 
knowledge to his store. He and his wife will live it over 
many a time, and it will be part of Edith's education." 

<< I said they were going to have some influence on us, 
and here we are almost disputing about them," declared 
Honor. '' What I meant was that he was not the usual 

•exponent of husbands " then she paused again, em* 

barrassed. 

<< That get into books and newspaper^. You will find 
a great variety in the world." 

<< And it was settled a long time ago that it < took all 
sorts to make a world.' The author of the adage might 
be as hard to find as that other famed quotation — < Con- 
sistency's a jewel,' " said Pearl. ''And I am fond of 
the sorts, the variety." 

" We have had a lovely day, and I am quite curious to 
know what Mr. Kingsley will make out of the pictures 
to-morrow," Hope subjoined. 

'< Like Honor, I admit he is different from my idea of 
an Englishman and really very enjoyable," said Mr. 
Beall. '' But I must also confess that my knowledge of 
the world is not very extensive. I've quite planned in 
my mind when Delia and I have been married a quarter 
of a century we will take a new wedding journey." 

"Like Howell's people," laughed Hope. "But oh, 
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consm, do not get mixed up and tried with unfortunate 
lovers.*' 

There was an interruption just then. A note for Mrs. 
Allison that required an immediate answer, as the mes- 
senger was waiting. 

" And from Mrs. Vandermark. Girls, you are all — 
we are all invited to a luncheon to-morrow to meet Mr. 
Jamison and Mr. Wentworth, reversing the usual order 
of things. They leave Florence in the evening, are go- 
ing to Paris, London, America. Mrs. Vandermark in- 
sists. Shall we put it to vote ? All who are in favor of 
going, and I think you had better please Mrs. Vander- 
mark — signify their assent." 

There were numerous " I's." 

" Contrary ** with an eager amused expression. 

No one uttered a sound. Then the younger portion 
of the party laughed. 

"It is carried." 

"Honor didn't vote either way," said MiUy. 

" I go with the majority in this instance. But did we 
not have a previous engagement? " 

Honor looked up decisively. 

" Yes. But we can fulfil that the next day. I will 
write at once to Mr. Kingsley, and to Mrs. Vandermark 
— ^if you will excuse me, girls. You had better all take 
a rest and then we will have a drive. It will be nice on 
the Prado." 

Mrs. Allison retired to her own room. She had to 
write to her husband as well, but dispatched the other 
notes first. His had some news concerning a return that 
she felt inclined to think over. 

" Though it will be time enough to consider it when 
we get to Rome," she said to herself. In all probability 
Honor would rather have the tour in Germany and she 
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might like to see these relatives of her mother's in Eng* 
land. 

The girls went to their room. It was large with three 
beds ranged down one side, like a hospital ward, Honor 
said at first. Pearl took the middle one. Milly was 
growing a little afraid of the college girl, and was drawn 
nearer to Hope by some invisible chord. 

They were too tired to talk much, indeed, greatly to 
her own surprise Honor fell asleep almost in a moment, 
and when she opened her eyes Hope stood before the 
glass doing her hair. 

" O what a stupid ! " she cried springing up. 

''It was a nice sleep and I envied you," declared 
Hope. "The carriage will be here in ten minutes." 

Honor smiled with a little vexation at herself. There 
had been several things to think about and not one of 
them had been sufficiently potent to keep her awake. 

The drive was delightful. There were so many beau- 
tiful sights, so many picturesque ones. Peasants return- 
ing from their work, goat girls with their little flocks, 
the elegant do nothings who sauntered about as if they 
had a fortime back of th^m, the style in their handsome 
equipages, the beggars of every degree, the old women 
on the comers trying to make a little money wherewith 
to buy a bit of breakfast, the band discoursing artistic 
music ; — ^what a picture it all was ! Gay American girls 
passed them, laughing and chatting. Every nook, every 
old place and even the newer ones had a story. How 
much had been done and suffered ! They chatted of it, 
too, and then the sun dropped down behind the moim- 
tains in such a sea of glory they could only look and 
exclaim. 

They came home for a late dinner and afterwards 
Hope Drayton played and sang a little. They planned 
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an early walk the next morning, they could be back in 
time for breakfast. Mr. Beall would be their attendant. 

They discussed the luncheon a little between the won- 
derful glimpses of mountain and sky and city that 
changed with every turn in their walk. 

"I would rather see the pictures," Milly declared. 
<< I was looking over a list of them last evening. And 
luncheons are trying imless you can be let quite alone, or 
you are among friends." 

"Why there will be only two strangers. And they 
are going away, so we will not be likely to see them 
again," remarked Hope. 

" You must take one and Honor the other. Honor, 
you liked Mr. Wentworth the best,^ didn't you? " 

"I do not know enough about either to institute a 
comparison, and I certainly never expected to meet them 
again," she answered indifferently. 

"But he talked a good deal to you." 

" And he talked a good deal to others. I thought he 
was quite charmed with that beautiful English girl. Miss 
Graythorpe, wasn't that her name ? And there was the 
Countess from Rome." 

"O, what if they should all be invited! " Milly's 
eyes opened with a sudden fright. 

"There will be no one but ourselves and the two 
gentlemen," said Hope with grave assurance. 

"Don't let us bother about them. They are only in- 
cidents of Florence and will passwith the day," Honor 
said briefly. 

They gave themselves over so thoroughly to the de- 
lights of the morning ramble that they were late to break- 
fast and were primed with such a fund of knowledge that 
Mrs. Allison smiled indulgently. What would they 
think and say when they had been half over Europe? 
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Yet it was a delight to be.young and view everything for 
the first time. 

Letters were written^ gowns discussed and then the 
whole subject referred to Cousin Pearl, who must know 
just what was proper and fitting. 

'< I can't imagine what we shall do without you, Cousin 
Pearl," said Milly with a fond kiss. 

Honor was almost severe in her attire and with a 
curious inward resolve, marked out a course for herself. 
Not even Milly should accuse her of being too attractive. 
For she could be extremely dignified when she chose. 

" You were very charming to agree so readily," Mrs^ 
Vandermark said to Mrs. Allison. <<Mr. Wentworth's 
mother and I were schooolmates, and years ago I used 
to envy her her son. But how they do roam around when 
they are grown ! It would keep me in a state all the 
time. Still I have rather a liking for him yet, though he 
insists he is going back to his native land to settle down. 
He was so eager to see you all again, the young girls, I 
suppose," smiling with a gleam of amusement in her eyes. 

Honor was very glad that he was not to be her next 
neighbor when she saw the places. Still she was more 
exposed in being at a little diagonal. Hope was his 
vtS'd'Vis, and she left most of the talk to her, while 
she in a way devoted herself to Mr. Jamison. The con- 
versation was light and airy, and against her resolves 
Honor felt herself drawn into something beside acquies- 
cence or a monosyllable. Wentworth wondered what 
had happened to her, she was so bright and eager last 
night. 

'' You are going back to America," Mrs. Allison said, 
when they had left the table and were breaking into little 
groups. 

*' Yes, I am wondering how I shall like it after seven 
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years wandering. Doesn't a traveler grow rather lawless^ 
and experience a distaste for conventional living ? And 
when there is no one *' 

" Have you no relatives ? " 

" My father died when I was a mere child, my mother 
eight years ago. I never had brother or sister. I have 
made some good friends here and there, but they fall out 
of one's sphere if they keep in one's memory. After 
awhile one gets tired of roving. I used to think I never 
would. However, if I do not like the rest I can start 
again. There are places in my own country that I have 
nevetseen." 

" My strongest ties are there. Business called my hus- 
band abroad, otherwise I should have been well content 
to stay there. And so indeed would he. We are not 
expatriates altogether from choice," smiling. 

"I think I have a strong admiration for people wha 
love their native land. I suppose these young people are 
simply touring," and he glanced about "That bright 
one talking to Mrs. Vandermark interested me very much 
last night Once I almost thought she must have been m 
India. She seemed to know so much about the country.'* 

" College girls get a little of everything. This is her 
first essay in Europe." 

"And I suppose she will 'do' it from Gibraltar ta 
Siberia ? " 

" O, I think not Some of the cousins came over to» 
visit a few places. Miss Drayton is to return with me a 
few weeks hence. I am responsible for her safekeeping^ 
and return. I am not quite sure about Miss Carew,, 
though her cousins are to spend most of the autumn in 
Germany and then go to England. They are all very- 
homey people," and Mrs. Allison gave a charming smile« 
**But then they have real homes." 
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"And are to be envied." He gave a soft sigh. 

"A man can have a home when he so elects.'' 

** I suppose so. But he must find some one to put in 
it and then prove himself worthy of its joys." 

They had been importuning Hope Dra)rton to sing. 
Mrs. Allison had of late been playing her accompani- 
ments, and she nodded to her now. 

" Excuse me " 

He bowed. ** Now I shall go and disturb Mrs. Van- 
dermark's serenity. She seems so near to me, as if know- 
ing my mother established a sort of relationship." 

Honor was describing the picnic of the day before, em- 
bellishing it with considerable piquancy as he drew near. 
She colored and paused a moment. 

" Do not let me interrupt you " 

'' No, I cannot allow you to. Sit down here and be 
^uiet," and the elder lady motioned him to a chair. 

Honor had been in a full swing of gayety. She was 
^lad to please and interest her hostess. 

" How odd that they should have been relatives in a 
fashion. And you will have some more picnics, doubt- 
less?" 

" To-morrow we shall devote ourselves seriously to high 
art, and I suppose talk heresies enough to startle the culti- 
vated mind." 

" You will be startled yourself. I almost wish I was 
not going to-night. I should like to hear your criticisms 
to-morrow," he said. 

"Perhaps we should not criticise before so great a 
traveler. I am nothing of an artist. My acquirements 
are those of the average young woman." 

" The average young woman seems to have gone on 
with rapid strides. Nothing has surprised me more than 
to note the advance in a few years." 
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*' And displeased you ? " tentatively. 

"O, no. When you have been eastward/' giving a 
nod to the Orient, ** you are glad to get among the de- 
veloped intelligences." 

^< Yet I suppose women are as happy and content ? " she 
said with assumed indifference. 

'' Oy Miss Carewy are you discontented with this grand 
life of to-day ? Why just to look at it, to breathe in the 
inspiriting air, to feel capable of doing something, whether 
you really achieve it or not, fills one with a mysterious 
joy." 

Here was some one really worth listening to. Honor 
thought. She could have reechoed his wish that he 
would be with them to-morrow. She wanted to be in 
among the larger things of both past and future. The 
present was full of triviality. She could not decide on 
any eimobling aims in it. 

"Men are to be envied in certain ways," she said 
slowly. ** They have a broader sight because of their 
experience. They are expected to do the larger things 
and do them well." 

" O, I think women are doing the finer things as well. 
I suppose education being so general it requires more real 
genius to stand at the top. Yet there were some famous 
women in the centuries ago, when they had mych more 
to struggle against." 

"There were so few of them that they stood out like 
beacon lights. Now everybody knows — ^well, a little of 
most ever3rthing, and a good deal of many things. There 
are few surprises," and she flushed with a half smile. 

" Do you sigh for the surprises ? " 

The color went deeper. Surely there had been sur- 
prises enough in the life of her sister Millicent, and sor- 
row as well. 
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^* I think no real young person has judgment enough 
to settle definitely upon what he or she wants. We 
idealize ourselves. We think most aims possible. Pres- 
ently we find out what we are best fitted for, though we 
sometimes have a hard time accepting it." 

" Have you found it out? " The brightness of mirth 
gleamed in her eyes and over her face like a sudden sun- 
shine. 

" To tell the truth I was handicapped by money. And 
my father in his good sense, fearing I might turn out a 
spendthrift, tied it up so that I have a steady income 
without any effort. After college, not having any ties, I 
took to rambling. I have painted some tolerable pictures 
— I should make a correct copyist. I have been inter- 
ested in various sociological problems '* 

"Do you know how the time is flying?" and Mr. 
Jamison interrupted the talk. "We must make our 
adieus to the charming company, and that briefly or miss 
every connection." 

Wentworth glanced at his watch. 

"Miss Carew, I have heard of people who began a 
talk on one side of the world and finished it on the other. 
I shall hope to meet you in New York next winter and 
we may take it up, if you have not forgotten all about it 
and me." 

Honor bowed with an expression of interest. He cer- 
tainly was a man to impress himself upon one's mind and 
memory. 

They lingered awhile afler the gentleman had gone. 
Mrs. Vandermark was very entertaining and so at home 
in several of the Italian cities, the extent of her traveling 
of late years. Her knowledge was wide, for the richness 
of the world was brought to h^ by so many people and 
the difference interested her very much. She let them 
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seethe awhile until the froth blew off the top and gathered 
the wisdom for her own opinions. Poets and philosophers 
came to her, the wandering novelist;s of the day sought 
her out, and artists found her views and opinions excel- 
lent, in many cases profitable. 

Now she said — *' You young people have given me a 
delightful day. Miss Drayton, I shall recall your singing 
many times. You must all remember how sweet youth 
is, and give of it as the flowers do to the old world that 
has seen generations of them and is never weary." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A DEaSION AT ROME. 

** "X T^OU can only see the special points and things of 
X most interest in a short stay. But you get an 
idea. Then you can read history and biography at 
home *' 

Mrs. Allison made a little pause. 

**Arid guide-books and novels,*' appended Hope. 
** I've been going over Romola, and a life of Savonarola, 
and when I get home I shall take up a course of Italian 
history. I really stand in awe of Rome. That seems 
enough for a lifetime." 

" And we must take up our march in a day or two. 
Mr, Allison will meet us there." 

''I'm so glad we shall see the Kingsleys again/' de- 
clared Milly Beaumanoir. 

*' It is a case of severe first love between you and 
Edith," said Honor good naturedly- 

*' Well — did you never love a girl ? I think they are 

just as worthy to be loved as — as * ' Milly's face was 

scarlet. 

"As a man." 

'* You can't well have friendship with a man when you 
are a young girl," said Mrs. Allison in a gentle yet de- 
cisive tone. ** And I had some lovely girl friendships." 

*' Didn't you have any at college, Honor ? You rather 
laugh at fancies," and Milly looked a little resentful. 

" It's funny when I think of it, but the girls chose me, 

\ , and some of them I should not have elected. I don't 

\ 50 
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know as you can call it friendship. There arc two splen- 
did girls in New York, both earning their living, there is 
a girl in Rome who had her heart set on being a sculptor, 
then I think there is another painting. Several are study- 
ing music." 

" And the girl who writes you long letters about her 
lover?" said Milly with a note of enquiry, ''a Miss 
Losee who seemed to adore you." 

There was a curious half jealous feeling in Milly's soul. 
People did adore Honor, and she seemed to take very 
little pains to please them. 

Honor laughed pleasantly, she was too generous 
minded to let a sound of triumph creep in. <* Yes, 
Agatha Losee," she replied. " Her lover is in the Phil- 
ippines." 

<*That fine young Lieutenant Westerfield," rejoined 
Hope. " What a gay, pleasant time we all had at West 
Pomt." 

<*I believe," said Delia Beall, ''that I would rather 
have married him before he went away. It must be very 
hard to have a lover and no lover. Then she could go 
out to him." 

"O, her father wouldn't have consented. And I 
fancy it is spoiling all their lives. I think having only 
one child is very hard for the mother. I wish Agatha 
had been a nice, commonplace girl. I do not see what 
good her college course has done her. Then if she had 
happened to have a pleasant neighborhood lover, and 
their lives had run smoothly together — that is the way I 
should have liked it to happen. How nicely we can map 
out other people's lives ! " and Honor gave a bright laugh. 

'*But you like her?" persisted Milly with a sense of 
youthful dissatisfaction at the lack of enthusiasm on her 
cousin's part. 
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** Like just expresses it, Milly. I think I gravitated to 
the girls who were fond of a good time and had ambition 
enough not to fall behind in their studies. And I am 
not one of the sighing, romantic kind." 

<<But you must have found some one to love among 
the hundreds of girls." 

" You see my heart was full of the home folks. Some 
one said long ago the Sherbumes were clannish. There 
are so many of them, they have such a strong family re- 
gard. I always had hosts of girl friends, but I have not 
been enthusiastically in love with any girl. I do believe 
I could fall rapturously in love with Mrs. Vandermark. 
If I had no home or near relatives I should beg her to 
adopt me." 

" O, how queer ! " ejaculated Milly. 

"She would make a lovely sort of stepmother," said 
Mrs. Allison. " Only it would be hard for her since the 
kind of girl she would like would be sure to marry, and 
then go out of her life. She has invited several girls to 
«pend six months or so with her. In a quiet way, with- 
out any parade, she has given a great deal of happiness." 

Honor glanced up with a confident smile. She was * 
always glad to find her penetration endorsed by another's 
verdict. 

But Millicent Beaumanoir was still dreaming of girl 
love, of the sweetness of intimacy with some one new and 
fresh outside of her little world. She was very simple 
hearted and rather diffident, except with the little circle 
about her home. Her eldest sister, Mrs. Kenneth, had 
always been in society of an intellectual aspect and Milly 
shrank from these learned people. Delia and her hus- 
band were at present so all sufficient for each other that 
the girl had come to a rather lonely state. There was no 
lover to occupy her thoughts, and she longed for some 
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girl friend. Hope was very sweet but both Hope and 
Honor had developed on such different lines that they 
seemed years older. She was a little afraid of Honor, 
and always went back to the brilliant student of the col- 
lege commencement when it seemed as if everybody was 
pulling straws for ten minutes with Honor Carew. 

She had read stories of girls' enthusiastic friendships, 
and longed for one, a sort of second self to whom she 
could talk without restraint. She was quite anxious to 
meet the Kingsleys again at Rome. It was plain that 
Honor was not counting on any special intimacy with 
Edith, and she, Milly, was rather glad to have the field 
to herself. 

« Do you realize, girls, that we have only two more 
days in Florence," Mrs. Allison said, " unless you come 
on a return trip. I should like to go to Germany with 
you, but I have been away from my babies and my hus- 
band so long that I dare say I shall be quoted as another 
frightful example of American wives. Now, decide what 
calls the most strongly for the Mast long lingfering 
glance.* " 

<< I feel as if I had had a surfeit of pictures, a sort of 
indigestion fills my inmost soul or brain. I have notes 
of the ones I admire most and shall take great comfort 
talking them over with mamma. I'd like best a lovely 
long carriage drive to some of the beautiful haunts, for 
we have not explored them all. Nature is so restful.*' 

" That is a good idea. Honor," said Mr. Beall. " And 
if the rest agree I will go out for a carriage." 

They all did agree and it was a delightful excursion, 
especially as they took some of their favorite poets along. 
There were various ruins to visit and they came to such 
beautiful haunts that they were loth to say good-bye to 
them. They wondered a little what they would do to- 
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monow. It was a holy day and there would be a pro- 
cession and service in the churches. 

But when they reached their rooms a telegram from 
Mr. Allison decided it. They were to come to Rome at 
once. 

*' Then we must pack to-night. Though first we must 
go and say good-bye to Mrs. Vandermark. She has been 
so cordial to all of you." 

She was sorry to have them go, but the world was full 
of meetings and partings, and after all young people 
thought nothing of a journey across the ocean. 

** And Florence has been just a dream of delight with 
those half touches of pathos that sometimes float across 
the most beautiful dreams/' cried Hope enthusiastically: 
<< Rome may be grander, but I shall always be glad I 
saw Florence first." 

** My dear," Mrs. Vandermark said to Honor in a low 
tone as she held her hand, "don't put too much of the 
future in your enjoyment. God gives us young eyes to 
enjoy the things of youth, the sight adapts itself fast 
enough later on, as you will find." 

There were several amusing events during the journey 
and they all enjoyed them. Mr. Allison met them at its 
end. Honor had only seen her cousin's husband once, 
and liked him very much then. He certainly had a fine 
physique and was a manly man with the grace of fine 
breeding ; the marks that make the thorough gentleman. 
He had already found lodgings for the party, being used 
to the comforts of traveling and the rest afterwards. 
They all felt very grateful to him. 

" I do not know as it is quite right to spoil your antici- 
pations in the start," he began as they were gathered in 
the most cheerful end of the long apartment that opened 
on a balcony, and had been all talking together as 
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Mrs. Allison said, ''but my wife has laid this onerous 
duty on me, as I think she really had not the courage tO' 
announce it. We can only give you a week. Some im- 
portant business takes me home as soon as possible, and 
then I am to have a three months' vacation in my native 
land ; the land I have not seen for three years, and you 
can hardly imagine what this is to me." 

*' Then you are not one of the joyful expatriates," and 
Honor glanced up with a smile. She was proud of 
people who loved home and country. 

** No, Cousin Honor, though I will say I have had a 
great deal of pleasure and advancement in the line I have 
marked out for myself. And one trait I admire strongly 
in the French is their love of country. They, at least the 
more intellectual ones, can see the mistakes France has 
made in her policy, and the sins and follies of some of 
her rulers, but their country remains, and they are proud 
of her, love her. We are proud of the struggles our 
country has made, but sometimes I think we do not love 
her with that soul inspiring ardor. We cavil at her. It 
seems as if some people were really proud of belittling 
her." 

Honor's eyes were bright and earnest with approval. 

"We shall have only a very little time in Rome then," 
said Hope. ''But — ^well," glancing around with a faint 
smile, '^ I believe I am the only one who is really to return 
with you. Honor, you will stay? And I shall comfort my- 
self with a tour some time with my parents, a long lovely 
time in Germany with mamma." 

"Yes, Honor will stay with us," said Mrs. Beall. 

Honor thought Mrs. Beall put on a kind of authority, 
sweet, dainty, yet with all the distinguishing marks of 
married life, and it sometimes ruffled her. A college 
girl was quite fitted to cope with the world. 
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She did not make any answer, for Delia Beaumanoir 
was emphatic in her regret. 

<< Not that I want to be selfish/' she said in a depre- 
cating tone, ''but we shall miss you so. You know so 
many nice people, and just where to go and everything." 

" I had the lovely winter in Paris," subjoined Hope, 
^'and I think," a soft color suffusing her face, ''that 
mamma is quite pining for me. I wish there had been a 
sister after Carew. Nora is more like a sister to mamma. 
And she has such a houseful. I like large families." 

There was her mother, too. Honor thought. Millicent 
with her ever present sorrow, Randolph in daily danger 
in the Philippines, and only the two yoimg children to 
comfort her. Yes, she must go home. 

An hour or two later letters came ^om everybody it 
seemed. Honor thought her mother was not in the best 
of spirits, and that strengthened her resolve. 

Bella Beaumanoir was overjoyed. Edward Sherburne 
was coming, would reach them ten days or so after the 
letter. The younger brother, Bertram, having finished 
his South American engagement, would join him, being 
most anxious to see his two sisters, and Cousin Ned had 
been persuaded into a holiday. " We are sorry Hope is 
coming home," he wrote, "but we count on having a 
gay time with the rest of you." 

He sent warmest love to everybody, and had missed 
every one of them. 

" Edward is so much more affectionate than he used 
to be, or perhaps more demonstrative would be better," 
commented Mrs. Beall. 

"You will be excellently well cared for and guarded 
from all harm," exclaimed Mr. Allison. "Two or three 
gentlemen will be enough to protect you and look out for 
the luggage and enquire about conveyances. Mrs. Beall 
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looks young for a chaperone, but last year Pearl and I 
were taken for a newly- wedded couple on our tour," and 
an amused smile lingered about his lips as he glanced 
tenderly at his wife, adding — ** So we may be dismissed 
with a benison." 

'< That, I suppose, implies good wishes and thanks for 
all the pleasure you have both given us. But if you 
think we are not sorry to give you up,** — and Delia's 
eyes had a tender mistiness. 

**The regret is as sweet as the love," rejoined Pearl. 

"Hope, I am sorry you will have such a brief stay in 
Rome. The others can do it more thoroughly." 

"There will be something for next time,** with sweet 
concession. 

Then they were busy enough. Mr. Allison arranged 
the mode of travel, and the girls packed, bewailing that 
there was so little space for mementos. 

** The lovely jewelry seems the best thing," said Honor. 

They said good-bye to Florence with infinite sadness. 
The journey was pleasant and with no mishap, some 
j)icturesque incidents that afforded amusement as well. 
Then there was the bustle of getting settled and some- 
how Rome did not look as joyous as Florence. 

"But here is the Tiber and bridges, and we shaU find 
heart-breaking legends and queer old women and no end 
of beggan:, and friars of orders, gray and black and 
brown.'* 

" And the Pope — and the Vatican." 

Early the next morning a card came up. 

"Mr. Kingsley has found you out already, girls. 
After luncheon he and the ladies will call." 

"You see your presentiment comes true. Cousin 
Honor," exclaimed Milly enthusiastically. "You may 
have a few more if they are as pleasant." 
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" Then let us get our letters out of the way," suggested 
Mrs. Beall. " Duty before pleasure.'* 

"A most excellent idea to improve the time." 

Honor sat down to hers. She would return with the 
Allisons. She did not want the summer with Edward 
Sherburne. There was an uncomfortable feeling that he 
still cared, that he had a curious persistence which 
might somehow wear upon her. They would be as 
happy without her. She had a dozen little troubles 
about the future, what she must do, what she must be to 
live up to her education. In a common life it would be 
all or nearly all thrown away — ^what were common lives ? 
If one lived up to the best his or her surroundings af- 
forded, if one honestly and earnestly did her best work 
in the world — oh, what was the best work ? 

The work of love her father would say. 

The Kingsleys came early and were in the brightest of 
spirits. They had been in Rome only two days. Edith 
went at once to Milly. 

" You don't know how much I have missed you," she 
said with girlish eagerness. '*Why, it was quite like 
having a sister of one's own age — that would be twins, 
wouldn't it ? " and she gave a soft, bright laugh. 

"I should want them sisters," returned Milly. 
'' Honor has a twin sister and brother, but he is a sol- 
dier and she is married and I can't imagine their being 
much in sympathy. I liked him, I remember. And 
Mrs. Henderson has written some fine books of travel, 
out of the European line." 

'^ I am a litde afraid of Miss Carew. I suppose it is 
her being a college girl. Does it make one happier to 
know a great deal?" 

"Then I shouldn't stand much chance," and Milly 
laughed merrily. " But I have a most delightful brother- 
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in-law a professor, who knows about everything, and I 
think he and his wife are two of the happiest people in 
the world. She did not go to college either. O, I be- 
lieve happiness is having the things you want and some 
one to enjoy them with, who thinks a good deal as you 
do." 

The others were planning out journeys for the days. 
If they could not half see Florence, what would it be 
here ? There were some notable palaces and churches, 
the grand St. Peter's, some of the old convents and the 
galleries of painting. 

"We ought to go out for a walk. You really see 
more and have no guide dinning legends and facts into 
your brain until you cannot tell one from the other. We 
were on the Corso yesterday and saw the style go by, 
looked at the shops and the palaces and heard the whine 
of the beggars, but it is worth repeating," declared Mr. 
ELingsley. 

'* And it gives the newcomer an idea of Rome," re- 
sponded Mr. Allison. <<My wife and I are old stagers, 
and have taken Europe by bits since we have lived 
abroad. But to the others it is all new. Yes, your 
idea is a good one. Girls, will you get ready ? " 

"Friends, Romans, countrymen ! " laughed Honor. 

"And not a Roman among us," returned Mrs. Beall. 
" But we may meet the Romanizing tendency of which 
we have heard so much. I suppose it can be applied to 
art and research as well as to religion." 

"I should like to see the fine old Pope," said Mr. 
Beall. " He is one of the remarkable men." 

"And the King and Queen; the beautiful Queen. 
Think of being one of the few most beautiful women in 
Europe!" 

"You will very likely see them," said Mr. Allison. 
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** But I cannot promise you the Pope except in a portrait 
And all of his look as if they could speak." 

They were soon ready. It was a faultless afternoon. 
Mr. Allison and Mr. Kingsley headed the procession for 
a view that the former declared was most comprehensive, 
the Piazza del Popolo where the three avenues branched 
off, the Corso, leading to the Capital, beyond which 
ancient Rome spread out, the Ripetta on the right with 
the Castle of St Angelo and St. Peter's, and on the left 
the Babuino with the Piazza de Spagna and the English 
quarters, the direction from which they had come. 

The Corso was at its best, its most interesting, seeing 
that it was Saturday afternoon. There was the long line 
of shops in their most tempting array, palaces and pri- 
vate houses with balconies for those who disdained the 
throng below. People nodded or paused and chatted or 
pointed out some special charm in a window. There 
were peasants in picturesque attire, beggars who looked 
out of fascinating eyes, the soft flow of tongues, the 
brilliant sunshine, making it a marvelous picture to fresh 
eyes. 

" Will it be too far to go to the Pincian hill ? All the 
aristocracy collects there and on one side of the piazza 
are the beautiful terraces of the Pincio and the gardens. 
Then the band will be playing, and the throng will far 
exceed this." 

The ladies consented. "It is like fairy land," said 
Mrs. Beall. Honor thought of a hundred old stories. 
They passed the obelisk from Egypt supposed to be older 
than the Christian era. The gentlemen found some seats 
for them, while they still rambled about. 

The band was pla3dng under the palm-trees. Through 
the waving shrubbery one could discern winding walks, 
gleaming statues and great beds of richest bloom. Ele- 
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gant carriages went by with lovely women, at least it 
seemed to Milly and Edith that every Roman woman was^ 
beautiful. The attire added much picturesqueness.' 

There was a curious sort of breathlessness pervading 
the air suddenly, and room was made in a most impress^ 
ive manner, while a certain reverential attention per- 
vaded the pedestrians. 

The King and Queen was the low murmiu:. The King 
who had been heroic enough to defy the Chiurch, brave 
and noble looking, the beautiful Queen smiling on her 
people, with the same kindly spirit in which they paid 
her homage. 

<'It was splendid!" said Hope with a long drawn 
breath. ^'I hope to see the Queen of England before 
she dies, and I shall be quite satisfied with my glimpse 
of royalty. But the deference had such a friendliness in 
it, and the enthusiasm was so refined ! How fortunate 
that we came just this way at this time." 

The music swelled out grander than before and filled 
all the air about. When they had rested they began to 
ramble hither and thither. The Allisons met some 
friends, even Mr. Kingsley found two acquaintances, a 
father and son out for a holiday. 

"That is my brother's friend," said Edith; "a Mr. 
Hawick who goes to Canada with him. We have seen a. 
good deal of him of late," and a soft color warmed her 
face. 

He soon gravitated to the only lady he knew in the 
company ; and Edith made room for him on the seat. 
''This is my new American friend. Miss Beaumanoir," 
she announced. '' And the young lady with the bright 
hair and brown in her hat is — ^well I can't just explain,, 
but her mother was some relation. You have heard that 
grandfather was out of the regular line, but there had ta 
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be a male heir to take Trenholme. And this young 
lady's mother was in the direct line^ only she was a 

girl.'' 

'* Yes. That came pretty near," returned the young 
man. " Do you suppose she felt very badly over it ? " 

<<No, she didn't. Grandmamma thought her a very 
charming young girl. And Aunt Blanche liked her very 
much." 

<'But she had plenty of money and a beautiful estate 
at home," explained Milly. ''And that has been given 
to my brother. That is why his name has been changed. 
He is Edward Sherburne now, and some day when he is 
married he will go to Sherburne House, and my father 
will take the old Beaumanoir estate. And I do hope he 
will get some one we can all love. I do not think we 
have had any disagreeable people, and there are large 
families on both sides." 

*' You are fortunate. Though I never could under- 
stand why relatives should quarrel when they can agree 
with strangers. And you have quite a romance in your 
family. Are those two handsome women sisters — ^the 
fair ones?" Mr. Hawick asked. 

"O, no. The elder is Mrs. Allison, my father's own 
cousin, and the other is his sister's daughter. Miss Dray- 
ton, our cousin." 

''You seem to be as much mixed up as English 
families," and the young fellow laughed. " Did you see 
the King and the Queen? " 

" O yes. Garibaldi and Victor Emanuel were two of 
my girlish heroes. And Mrs. Browning's beautiful poem 
of ' Mother and Poet ' is one of the things I never for- 
get. We hunted up the lovely places in Florence that 
she has immortalized and Casa Guida. Florence is full 
of stories and poetry." 
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*' I shall be sorry not to see it, but we have only time 
for Rome and a sail on the Mediterranean. Still I am 
glad of that. When I am a rich man I shall travel. 
And I am glad about going out to Canada. I do believe 
Chester will be more homesick than 1." 

"Yet it is rather hard to be off there all alone," 
Edith Kingsley said musingly. 

'<I suppose you will be good Catholics and go to 
church to-morrow? *' he asked. 

"O, we haven't thought a word about church-going. 
We have been in such a tumult of everything," returned 
Millicent. "There are so many letters to read and 
write, and places to see." 

Mrs. Kingsley came up to them. They were all going 
to walk about the gardens. But they paired off with 
youth to youth as was natural. 

The elders planned for the early part of the week, and 
proposed several churches where the services were fine, 
and the paintings famous. The throng was beginning to 
thm out, the beggars to grow more importunate, and the 
sun was setting in unrivaled splendor. 

They were all tired enough to go to bed early. Honor 
had been going over the pros and cons of her return. 
Her mother would not really expect her. The party 
were to take in Germany, Holland, and then make a 
brief stay in England. She fancied she should not really 
care for Trenholme unless she saw it imder her mother's 
wing. She decided that she was a little tired of it all, 
her brain felt crowded. 

Sunday was a full day as well. The service at St. 
Peter's, which after all was only one little comer of the 
great glory, was wonderful, but the Pope was not 
present At luncheon they told over all they could re- 
member of its long history and its strange growth by 
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piecemeal as one might say, and the tragedies it had 
been cognizant of. It was peaceful enough now. 

So it was not until Monday morning at breakfast that 
Honor startled them all by her announcement. 

<< Cousin Pearl/' she said in a half humorous tone, 
<' can you add another to your returning caravan ? " 

" Why, Honor, you do not mean " glancing up 

in surprise. 

'' I mean that I have decided to return home with 
you, if we can make it a possible thing. Won't Hope 
have me in her stateroom going over ? " 

" O Cousin Honor I " exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

" Why Honor, isn't it a sudden resolve ? " inquired 
Mrs. Allison. 

'< I have been thinking of it ever since mamma's 
letter " in a somewhat hesitating voice. 

•' But did she really send ? " 

'<0 no. I read between the lines. I think she 
wants me." 

'< And the boys are coming. Edward spoke of you 
especially. He knew Hope was to return. And there 
is all our splendid German trip, and I thought you 
wanted to see Holland " 

Milly's tone went almost through the octave of disap- 
pointment. 

" Yes, I shbuld like every step of it. And I should 
enjoy it all with you, but I feel that I ought to return. I 
have had Paris and the Alps and Switzerland, and ever 
so much of Northern Italy down to Rome and I seem 
stuffed full. I really need a rest." 

"And what of us?" 

"Your minds may be more elastic, or perhaps stand 
compression better. And when you come to think of 
it, Delia has her husband, and you will have two of 
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your brothers and a cousin, and you will hardly miss 



me. 



li 



I think you and Hope will make a great — is it a 
vacuum? " and Milly made a weak attempt at a laugh. 
" O, it doesn't seem as if I could let both of you go* 
And Cousin Pearl, too ! Oh dear ! I shall be lone and 
lorn." 

Did Milly really care or was it a momentary ebulli* 
tion? 

** Honor, you are missing a good deal," said Mr. 
Allison. 

^* I know it. Only I hope to have some of it with 
mamma. I really ought to coax her to come abroad for 
the change of thought. She just lives on Randolph's 
letters, and he is the best of correspondents." 

Pearl ran briefly over the situation. Honor was right 
doubtless. And it was generous of her to make the sac- 
rifice. It wotdd be pleasant for the boys to have her fun 
and brightness — she was sorry for them, but when Milly 
plead with her to coax Honor to remain, she felt she 
could not. But she said to Honor : 

" My dear cousin, I do appreciate your sacrifice." 

Honor flushed. There was something of self back of 
the sacrifice. Was it that at all ? 

But she threw herself into the week at Rome with new 
ardor. A very pleasant party they were, haunting gal- 
leries and palace treasures, exhuming bits of old ^istory 
in the monuments and statues, recalling the dead and 
gone Republic that in all its conquests had never 
made true civilization, because she did not understand 
benevolence or the rights of human souls. 

Millicent Beaumanoir frankly confessed she did not 
like half of the old pictures. Now and then a face ap- 
pealed to her, or some scene that told the story at a 
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glance. But she was most occupied with Edith Kings- 
ley. They thought they compared tastes, they were only 
feelings and emotions of two sympathetic young people 
more intent upon enjoyment than anything else, and de- 
lighting in confidences. 

Pearl was in a way a connoisseur. Having lived all 
her young life in an atmosphere of educated art, with- 
out being anything of a genius, she had no self con- 
sciousness to stand in the way of artistic knowledge. 
She had made herself conversant with many other sub- 
jects and was considered a charming entertainer in the 
Parisian colony of Americans. Mr. Hawick was de- 
voted to the two yoimger people. The others kept 
pretty much together. Hope Drayton really enjoyed 
Mrs. Kingsley, and wondered how so many of her own 
country-women could confine themselves to gossip on 
servants, dress, and the bits of society news, while this 
woman- looked after her family, had her children edu- 
cated at home during their earlier years, and yet was 
conversant with many of the world-wide topics. 

Mr. Kingsley and Honor sparred not a little. He 
liked her spirit, the color that came and went, the flash 
in the brown eyes, the opinions that she stood by so 
loyally. 

"I suppose travel doesn't harm young people," said 
Mrs. Kingsley glancing at the three who were having a 
merry time on a settee with their heads close together, 
quite regardless of the famous pictures within range. 
'' But after all it is the pleasure, the companionship. I 
do not believe Edith would really have enjoyed the jour- 
ney if we had not met you. I wonder how much of all 
this she will remember ? " 

''More than you think," responded Mrs. Allison. 
** Memory is a queer possession. You store things in 
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some comer and rarely care to recall' them until some 
day they are brought to light by a chain of circum- 
stances. Then you exhume a treasure and enjoy it to 
the full. It has all the interest oi newness. There are 
many things about which you cannot form a true 
opinion until you have had experience on several differ- 
ent subjects. But youth is very sweet because it is not 
overwise.** 

"And we try our utmost nowadays to make it over- 
wise. We want so much in our youth. What will there 
be left for middle life? And will there be anything for 
old age? " asked Mr. Kingsley. 

"Why it is all there for old age," declared Honor. 

" But you see the things of otu: youth are tabooed, 
laughed at in almost the same breath as they are ad> 
mired. Your rising young critic sees nothing to admire 
in Wordsworth, indeed to him most of the older poets 
are prosy. And you young ladies would go to sleep 
over Jane Austen." 

" Not over her life, although it is one of the simplest 
of everyday lives. But times have changed so much 
since she wrote her novels. And the trivial events da 
not occupy us completely nowadays. There was little 
else then." 

He had turned to Honor at his last sentence, indeed 
now they had fallen somewhat behind. The three ladies 
had gone on to a group of Madonnas by different painters. 

'* But I can't help thinking how truly she lived, what 
an interest she took in her little circle, how happy she 
made the members of it. Not wide, few lives were 
then, except those of the explorers, but it was honest and 
earnest. And now I believe it is conceded she had her 
sip at the cup of love^ so her inmost soul had both the 
joy and the grief." 
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** Why are a woman's love affairs of so much impor- 
tance to men ? " Honor asked impatiently. 

'* Because love and marriage are their natural destiny." 

Honor's lip curled a little. 

*' There are noble women living withoi;t either, doing 
good work in the world. And it seems to me that now-, 
adays love is a good deal profaned. Would any self- 
respecting woman drag her hesitation, her, vague dreams, 
her bliss — I believe they make it very entrancing, bliss 
in the letters given to the public, her disappointment 
and her despair before the world. But the woman would 
be laughed at unmercifully; the letters and autobiog- 
raphies of soul dissection interests everybody it seems." 

" Because we are all interested in it, love stories will 
always be written, just as they will always be lived. 
Marriage will never go out of fashion. And I for one 
am glad." 

*' You think it the only career for a woman ! " Hon- 
or's inflection had a touch of scorn in it. 

' ' The only true life for a woman. Careers are different. 
What have you chosen for yours. Miss Carew? Though 
I will venture a prediction— before thirty you will tire of 
other things and marry." 

*' Haven't we lingered here long enough?" inquired 
Mrs. Allison glancing over her shoulder. " There are so 
many places yet to visit." 

"I will summon those children. I know they have 
been reveling in foolishness rather than high art," and 
Mr. ELingsley crossed over to them. 



CHAPTER V. 

ONE END OF A THREAD. 

"^ 7ES, there was a great deal to crowd in every day. 
\ The rambles about the Forum, the hill of the 
Caesars with its tragedies^ the grand ruins, the drives out 
to the Campagna, the Titanic life struggling on far away 
church ceilings, the strange marble ghosts of the past, 
and the vivid present with its every-day living, its mean 
contests, its modem fashionable life, was like a whirling 
pageant. 

Honor had hunted up her college mate and they had 
a long talk about art. Miss Famsworth was not as en- 
thusiastic as a year or two before. 

''You see there are so many people doing well. It 
requures a great deal more to be a genius nowadays. 
Then some girls take it up as an accomplishment and 
importune their friends to buy things when they really 
have no need of money, and l^ey are very second rate. 
I wouldn't own them. Do you remember Grace Thorpe ? 
She didn't graduate, you know. She is here studying 
painting. She will never do anything thoroughly, of 
course. But perhaps she will marry. I'm beginning to 
have quite a regard for the uses of matrimony. It takes 
some of the unprofitable workers out of the ranks." 

''You mean to go on?" Honor asserted rather 
doubtfully. 

"O yes. Unless some one comes along to marry 
me," and Miss Famsworth gave a short, satirical laugh. 
^* But it isn't quite as it looked back there when we were 
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having such good times. There is a great deal of drudg* 
ery. And there's so much to imlearn. Every teacher 
has a fad of his own and you can't tell who is right. I 
don't want to throw away my little money. But I wish 
I had a voice instead. Singing is the great thing. Well, 
you are lucky, Honor Carew, that you are not compelled 
to think about the future." 

Miss Famsworth had been such an ambitious girl, a 
good student too. Her modeling in clay had received 
high commendation. But there was so much that was 
magnificent here that Honor did not wonder one's early 
attempts were discouraging. And to spend day after 
day in a dingy studio ! 

She did not hunt up Grace Thorpe who had never 
been considered a genius. In fact the day of departure 
came too soon. The others were loth to let her go. 
The Kingsleys sent messages to her mother and cordial 
invitations. 

At Antwerp they took up two babies and two nurses. 
Angela, nearly four, was a perfect little blond fairy, who 
greeted her father with shouts of delight. The younger 
was a grave proud looking boy, who preserved a silent 
dignity and used his small vocabulary only on rare occa- 
sions. 

There was the usual bustle about getting settled on 
shipboard. Mrs. Allison was an excellent sailor, and so 
delighted with her children again that the girls were left 
pretty much alone the first few days, not being the cause 
of special anxiety. 

" I realize more than ever how good it was in Cousin 
Pearl to take care of us," Hope said gratefully. "Of 
course Mr. Beall would have been quite at a loss as a 
guide. He and Delia are very happy and very much in 
love. She isn't as high an order of woman as Princess, 
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but she will fill her sphere admirably. I am mostly con- 
verted to Mr. Kingsley's creed that marriage is best for 
the average woman." 

"Yet you do not try it for yourself?** conmiented 
Honor with vague curiosity. 

Hope had succumbed to a slight touch of seasickness 
and Honor had been an admirable companion. 

"I dare say I shall some day. A satisfied single 
woman needs to have a genius of some kind as the years 
go on. It is those last years when your friends are mar- 
ried or dead that are so lonely, so sort of purposeless. 
You have outgrown the desire for philanthropical work, 
the young girls you have been interested in are scattered, 
and unless there is some duty you are apt to drop 
down.*' 

Hope Drayton had been paid a good deal of attention 
and had more than one offer of marriage. 

"And you have never been in love?" Honor ven- 
tured with a delicate tentativeness. 

"No, really," Hope smiled. "Perhaps my ideals 
have been too high. But when you are fed on the best 
and truest, while you can tolerate and excuse common- 
places, you are not ready to set them in your own life." 

" No," returned Honor. 

The day was peerless and they were on deck. They 
had taken a constitutional and now were comfortably 
seated out of the sun, but having it for a near neighbor. 
The sky was a radiant blue, the ocean blue in the hol- 
lows then a greenish blue, melting into a kind of inde- 
scribable gray, capped with small sparkles of foam. They 
had both brought books, but neither were reading. The 
boundless water on one side, with the sky line scarcely 
visible, the tramp and glide of the promenaders on the 
other, the various kinds of people, the delicate flirtations 
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and the pronounced flirtations, the argumentative, the 
indifferent, the rather haughty indrawn person, and the 
amusing .were out in force. 

'' It is quite as good as a book. If we had the wit we 
could put them in a story. What a queer sort of quality 
that prescience is by which you make out an incident just 
from the expressions of a person's £Eu:e. And it may not 
be true to the person either. I was once very much in- 
terested in physiognomy. I began to think myself quite 
an expert." 

"Did you give it up?" enquired Honor. "I think 
you can tell a good deal about people that way." 

"About some people." Hope gave a low, pleasant 
laugh. "Do you remember. Honor, a few years ago 
everybody's heroine had a mobile face that expressed the 
slightest change or emotion ? That was immeasurably 
worse than carrying your heart upon your sleeve. And 
girls were practicing it, older women, too. They drew 
up their brows, frowned, twisted their mouths, could not 
speak without some kind of contortion. I am glad it is 
mostly over now. ' ' 

" But do you not admire expression ? " 

"I don't like simulating it to such a dreadful extent 
that you make yourself hideous or silly." 

" But you can tell a good deal by the expressions of a 
person's face," persisted Honor. 

"Some faces. Others puzzle you. Then there are 
the very calm ones that have learned to stand the stress 
even when seething inside. There are those who hang 
out false lights to deceive the unwary, and do it fre- 
quently. You see if faces could be read so easily you 
could judge your neighbor in a moment." 

" But there are some you feel at once you cannot trust," 
declared Honor. 
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" And you trust some very easily who have no sense 
of integrity. It is rather unjust to condemn a person at 
first sight because there happens to be something about 
the face you do not like. It is on a par with crediting 
red-haired people with fiery tempers." 

"But they do have," Honor said, laughingly. 

<'I know one who is sweetness and candor. And 
there are no end of brown and black-haired people with 
fiery tempers." 

Honor suddenly sat up straight and glanced out at the 
throng with interest. 

"Who was it? " Hope inquired. 

The girl laughed. " My face told you it was some 
one quite unexpected — does it confess readily ? ' ' Honor 
turned it towards Hope, still full of amusement. 

"You show some things. I think Mr. Kingsley saw 
that and enjoyed teasing you." 

" Now when the promenaders come back " 

Honor began to watch. What a throng they were. 
Some of them glanced over at the t«ro girls. Just below 
them sat a woman enveloped in a fluffy mass that sug- 
gested a white bear. Now and then she waved her hand 
to some one. 

"O Hope, that surely is — you remember that Mr. 
Wentworth we met at Mrs. Vandermark's ? " 

She leaned over the arm of the chair. He caught 
sight of the eager face, bowed, then dropped out of the 
ranks and came over to them. 

"I was not quite sure," he began. "I have been 
hoping for the last half hour you would look my way -" 

" A half hour I " cgaculated Honor. 

"Well, ten minutes at least. Good-morning, Miss 
Carew. Good-morning, Miss Drayton. This is a very 
happy meeting for me. You would have seen me before 
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if you had not been talking so earnestly/' looking at 
Honor in an amused fashion. 

" I saw you going down — ^for the first time." 

"You were so engrossed.*' 

" Is Mr. Jamison with you? *' 

<<He is not. Am I the less welcome on that ac- 
count?" 

" O, no. Only I thought you might be inseparable." 

*' Damon and Pythias? No, it isn't as bad or as good 
as that. For I value a friend highly. But he had some 
rather troublesome business, an estate of his uncle's to 
settle' at Copenhagen — he is Danish on one side, and I 
had business in New York." 

"I wish we could ask you to sit down," said Hope, 
glancing about. 

'^ I can find a camp stool somewhere. Do not give 
up my place to any one. You are the first friends I have 
found." 

" That is rather odd,** said Honor, when he had gone. 
He must have had quite a search, for he was absent a 
considerable length of time. 

" You have not vanished into thin air or fallen over- 
board, thank fortune! And now let us proceed to a 
friendly and instructive conversation. Was the subject 
on which you were so engrossed one that could be im- 
parted to a comparative stranger?*' 

They both laughed. He flushed a little, fearing he 
had been rude. 

'< It was — physiognomy.*' 

" Were you guessing at your fellow-passengers? " 

" O, no. Do you believe in it ? " inquired Honor. 

" I never considered it one of the exact sciences. It 
is useful in fortune-telling. And in the hands of an ex- 
pert it may produce fair results. I often try it to see how 
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far out of the way I get. And I am amused at the 
sweeping assertions of answers to correspondents and 
such. ' If you have this kind of a nose or mouth or chin, 
eyes near together or far apart, certain lines m face or 
forehead ' — there you are mapped out with a character 
fitted." 

" O, you don't believe in it at all ! '* cried Honor. 

" I believe in parts of a great many things. One can 
often tell about the human face when it isn't divine. 
There are faces that impress you at once as being good 
and trusty. And they are trusted sometimes to a person's 
sorrow. You see, if you could tell correctly, life would 
be quite an easy thing. You would know at once what 
to do, whom to trust." 

"That is just what you were saying, Hope." 

" All these things are very fascinating to us in youth. 
I do think there are certain impressions that one can 
quite rely upon. But readers of character are given to 
dogmatism and obstinacy. You want to know a good 
deal about people in many ways before you can judge 
correctly. And experience is needed. Our judgment is 
quicker at twenty than at forty, but riper at the later 
period. And we have not reached forty yet." 

That assertion needed no confirmation. 

"And now tell me about yourselves. Are you all 
homeward bound ? " he asked with quick interest. 

" O, no. We have left half behind." 

"And Mrs. Vandcrmark ! " with a sjrmpathetic 
smile. 

" We have Mr. and Mrs. Allison, nurses and children. 
Isn't that brief enough for a newspaper list ? " 

" Excellent. And you left the other young married 
couple to love's devices. Was it their wedding tour ? " 

"O no," said Honor; "they have been married 
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some time. Miss Beaumanoir is with them, and three 
male members of the family are to join them." 

" What have you been doing with yourselves these two 
days ? I have searched every nook and comer to find a 
familiar face. I often do stumble over some one, but this 
is a comparatively new journey." 

''Miss Dra3rton had a slight dispute with old Neptune, 
and I was making friends with the children." 

"Did you do Rome thoroughly? You were going 
there I think?" 

'' O no, that would take half a lifetime." 

" Chateaubriand says, ' Whosoever has nothing else left 
in life should come to live in Rome. Here he will find 
for society a land which will always tell him something.^ 
I am glad you could not do it in a brief while." 

"We didn't even see all of Florence. We had more 
of Paris than any other place." 

Mr. Allison had been sent to see how it was faring 
with the girls, and an introduction ensued. The talk 
broadened out, much of it concerning America, and then 
it was luncheon time. 

"There are two vacant places near us," announced 
Mr. Allison. "Let us see if we cannot arrange a trans- 
fer. The steward is an old acquaintance of mine." 

" I shall be deeply indebted to you. As I am not 
given to gaming or hilarity I have hardly made an ac- 
quaintance, and I assure you I was very glad to meet the 
ladies." 

Mrs. Allison greeted the gentleman cordially. She had 
liked him from the first. A few da3rs would not be 
harmful to the girls, neither of them were sentimental, 
neither were lover hunting. There were several other 
acquaintances on shipboard and she would have them in- 
troduced. Honor was attractive, but she seemed uncon- 
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sciously to evade the dangers a more coquettish girl 
would long to encounter. And the two were always to- 
gether. 

The voyage was calm and lovely, one night storm of 
no special importance. There were plenty of music and 
dancing. There were some fine recitations from a pro- 
fessional, and altogether it was almost like a week at a 
country house, die congenial groups falling naturally in 
each other's radius. 

Honor picked up Mr. Wentworth's book one day out 
of idle curiosity. They had been promenading, and 
then he left her for a moment to get a seat. Hope was 
deep in a musical talk with an organist of a well-known 
church in the city. 

The book showed marks of usage. It opened of itself 
to a very vivid and exquisite bit of Indian scenery. 
Then she turned to the title page. For various reasons 
Millicent Henderson had not used her own name in her 
literary work, the first time because she had shrunk from 
publicity, and at her second essay it was considered better 
to keep to the name that had given her a reputation. 
Hon(M:'s amazement was evident in her face. 

" O, that is my vade mecuniy^ Wentworth said with a 
half smile on his return. <'I generally carry it around 
in my pocket, and as you see it is rather worn. It has 
some curious associations. I have been all over the 
ground. After I reach New York I shall hunt up the 
author. The name is a sort of nondescript and might 
belong either to man or woman. I have made up my 
mind that it is a woman. Why, Miss Carew " 

Honor's face was scarlet in spite of a great effort. 

"Surely it is not " that was uncomplimentary^ 

But Miss Carew had never been in India. " I mean * * 

he paused in embarrassment. 
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"If you mean that I did not — could not write a 
book " then Honor laughed in spite of an uncom- 
fortable feeling, but the sound had no cheerful amuse- 
ment in it. "It would be true as well,'* she subjoined 
frankly, " I could not now, that is, a book which would 
come up to my ideal of what is really fine in literature." 

" Let us shake hands on that. We are in the same 
boat. I suppose genius is bom, not made by cultivation, 
though one can nearly approach it by persistent endeavor. 
And it is odd that some of our best writers have done 
nothing worthy of a name in youth, while others seem 
to burst into splendid bloom and then shrink up, merely 
making weak repetitions of themselves. Have you an 
ambition that way? " 

" I am trying to find out what my ambitions really are. 
I am afraid they have been too diffuse." 

"But you are young," encouragingly. 

" Still I know several girls who had their plans settled 
before they entered college." 

" Are they still following them ? " 

"In some instances, yes." 

"It is often necessary. By that I mean one is com- 
pelled to choose a life work and keep to it as the source 
of living, support. And often your people of one idea 
succeed from very persistence. Then you hear of people 
who have tried their favorite pursuit for years, and made 
a change almost against their will and stepped into for- 
tune. One's pursuits in life are rather queer things." 

"Phrenology is warranted to tell you," and this time 
Honor's smile was distinctly humorous. 

"But it often gives you two paths that diverge so 
widely you do not know which to take. I am afraid there 
is no royal road to insight in the future. You look am- 
bitious, Miss Carew, just now, as if you could fight your 
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way up to anything. But when you smile and are gay, 
and I think I enjoy those moods best " 

" Well, what then ? " as he halted. 

"Do you really have to take up any serious life work ? 
Work, you know, was not given as a blessing." 

" If you mean as a support, no. I think my father 
objects to the real workers being pushed aside or crowded 
out by those who have better opportunities, but no need. 
He is a little old-fashioned on the subject of womankind, 
but not narrow." 

" There has been a great advance made, most of it I 
think for the better. I am rather curious to see how 
things stand at home. We generally call the land of our 
birth home, I believe," and the movement about the 
mouth was a remote smile. ' ' I went to England two years 
or so ago meaning to come home then, but plunged off 
into Africa. But I was surprised at the strides Eng- 
land's newer colonies had made in the advancement 
of women. And I met some charming women there. 
Intelligence is a great factor in the race as well as the 
individual." 

" Then you are not inclined to relegate women back to 
the middle ages ? " a touch of caprice in her ^one. 

" Think how ignorant the average man was then ! 
For the number of those who distinguished themselves 
there were almost as many women who crept into fame 
as now ; though they had much more to contend with. 
There were rulers and leaders of armies. 1 am not cer- 
tain but that if Zenobia had followed out her own plans, 
gone according to her own judgment she would have 
proved a much more difficult enemy to conquer, if indeed 
she could have been subjugated at all. And all along 
the history of Rome there were noble women set in strong 
contrast with the fiends. The men of that day made 
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sad and miserable failures. We are not such fighters 
and our morals are more decent, and/' smiling, ** women 
are no longer slaves. They can rise and assert them- 
selves. What did this talk all come about, Miss 
Carew?" 

Honor flushed slightly. They would no doubt meet 
Mr. Wentworth in the city, and if he should make in- 
quiries about her sister's book 

He made a little thoughtful crease in his brow as if 
seeking to remember. 

'' O, the book you were to write ! Will it be a quest 
for knowledge or happiness, or will you take up the social 
problems that are agitating every one ? Art has been 
written from every standpoint. Then there are travels. 
Every one sees the world through diflferent eyes." 

" I shall not write the book at all," rather resentfully. 
** A week in London, two months in Paris, four or five 
weeks desultory strolling," she said disdainfully. 

" The week in London might make a book of itself, if 
you put in some striking love scenes. Many a tragedy 
has happened in that time. Two people when ' whispered 
words have poisoned truth,' flying round the world in 
opposite directions and meeting under some curious, un- 
expected circumstances where an explanation is made 
necessary " 

"Why do you not write it yourself? you have a 
vivid imagination." 

" It is not imagination at all, but fact. These things 
are happening straight along. People are living stories 
every day. They do not just know how to embellish 
them, they don't keep journals like Marie Bashkirtseff, 
they are not dressed up in their best clothes, so they 
think it is not of much importance. May be they have 
their bread to earn and don't understand the romance of 
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the midnight-lamp, being able to sleep. Most things 
have happened, first." 
• "Jules Verne's wonderful journeys/* she questioned, 

"Some one said *if The Journey to the Moon could 
happen, it must happen in just that manner.' There is 
plausibility for you. I meant more particularly the sto- 
ries of real life. I have seen some things in India that 
would stagger one. But then there have been events in 
Rome that do not sound credible, only there are the 
monuments and records. The deeper you delve the more 
romance you find." 

"What are you discussing so earnestly? " asked Mr. 
Allison. "The ladies are coming out for a constitu- 
tional. To-morrow we shall be in port. Honor, keep 
the peace until then." 

"Ami so quarrelsome?" asked Honor in assumed 
earnestness. 

" In. the main I think you are pretty good tempered. 
But we are bound to stand by each other as a Sherburne 
clan, you know. The interlopers have to subscribe be- 
fore they can be admitted. In another generation or two 
I expect the names will be changed back to the original 
Sherburne." 

Mrs. Allison and Hope appeared, and the conversation 
turned on the events of the morrow. Everybody now 
was eager to land. Home had a thousand charms, busi- 
ness as many imperious demands. 

Honor fell into a musing mood. More than once she 
wondered if the acquaintance would end here. Mr. 
Wentworth had a plan to travel about his own country. 
At twenty-one he had gone wild over foreign lands. At 
eight and twenty, having heard and read much about his 
own country he had a citizen's desire to see it for him- 
self. So he would likely go out of her life, and she 
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might never see him again. It had been a very pleasant 
acquaintance. When she thought it over she wished 
there could be more of such meetings in the world where 
men could be charming without effusiveness, where a 
girl did not have to be on guard against the enthusiasms 
that so soon degenerated into admiration and then senti- 
ment. 

Honor sometimes wondered if she had not a hard na- 
ture. She was not given to sudden fancies, though she 
found a great many things to like in people. And gen- 
erally they liked her. She was bright, and full of spirits, 
it seemed to her she could put on almost any necessary 
mood, and sometimes she fancied it must be deceitful. 
Then she withdrew a little into herself and let the world 
go by without making an effort. She wished for some 
grand friend above the little commonplaces of life, not 
sentimental and forever Xiymg on emotions. But the 
splendid women like Miss Bradford were occupied with 
daily duties, you could only have a little piece of them 
now and then. She wanted a whole girl friend to herself. 

She and Hope had many tastes in common, only Hope 
and her mother were such inseparables. She wondered 
sometimes how Hope had been induced to make the visit 
to Paris. Hope was content with her life just as it was. 
Honor wanted some other things in hers and could not 
quite decide what they were. Only one of them was not 
marriage. That would be put off for a long time. So 
this friendly man who never dropped into lover-like ways 
but glanced straight into her eyes when he had need to 
and offered attentions in a well-bred, unobtrusive manner 
was very interesting to her. People came and went like 
ships passing at sea, you could not keep in with all of 
them. At intervals they might drift back again. 

But that he should carry around with him this book of 
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Millicent'Sy amazed her, troubled her when she thought 
it over. Had she better have acknowledged the relation- 
ship ? How queer they should talk about h^r writing a 
book. In her secret heart she knew she could never do 
it. No one else thought so. They flung it out at her 
in amusement. Surely she could not impress people 
with a special idea of her knowledge. After all, the 
world did not care much for that. She had been more 
admired when she brought out bright, witty sayings, not 
always her own and told an anecdote or two, or gave 
one of those exaggerated descriptions of some incident 
that would have been commonplace but for her setting. 

That last evening they were gathered in the grand 
^oon listening to some beautiful music, several rather 
pathetic songs, a stirring description of a revolutionary 
scene in which General Marion figured. There was the 
little by-talk, also ; the exchanging of regrets and prom- 
ises of acquaintanceship, and perhaps some really earnest 
friendships. Two young girls had taken a great fancy 
to Honor, and really annoyed her by their eager atten- . 
tions. One was on each side of her and they filled the 
pauses with chatter. A young German student who had 
come to America f<M: a year's study was very attentive to 
Hope. Mrs. Allison had a circle about her, she gen- 
erally made a centre. Mr. Allison and Mr. Wentworth 
were deep in some kind of talk. Honor glanced at them 
now and then with a curious satisfaction. She did not 
understand herself. She ought to be thinking only that 
this time to-morrow she would be in her dear old home, 
and of her mother and father, but in spite of her efforts 
she was wondering about Mr. Wentworth with a curious 
prescience. 

There were farewells for to-morrow in advance. Mr. 
Wentworth only said "good-night.*' 
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The night had been propitious. They would be in at 
noon. The Allisons were to go immediately to Wash- 
ington. Hope and Honor must come for a visit as soon 
as they could be spared. They invited Mr. Wentworth 
cordially, and he accepted with evident pleasure. 

" I shall take a little look around New York first," he 
said, <<then I shall devote my winter to the chief 
cities." 

The great steamer came up the bay and maneuvered 
ber way into the slip. Eager friends were awaiting the 
precious freight. There were the Draytons — ^Dr. Carew 
and his wife, and all that Honor seemed to remember in 
the glare of the sunshine, the clatter of voices and every 
kind of noise was that her father had kissed her and 
that she was folded in her mother's arms. There had 
been other home-comings, but nothing quite like this. 

Afterwards, it seemed an hour to the girl, but it had 
not been ten minutes, the party were all tsdking in a half- 
laughing confusion. Pearl's two children had been duly 
admired. 

'* To think of Violet being a grandmother twice over," 
Millicent said. ''She looks even now as if she might be 
Pearl's sister. I do believe we have all of us forgotten 
to grow old." 

"A really delightful lapse of memory," declared Mr. 
Drayton. '* Carew and I are not so fortunate." 

LyndcU Carew was caressing the pretty babies and in 
her secret heart envying the grandmothers. Some day 
Honor's children might gladden her heart. 

There were numbers of acquaintances who greeted 
Dr. Carew, among them some old patients. Mr. Went- 
worth was introduced to the "family circle" Honor 
said, and very cordially received. 

Dr. Carew had brought down the big carriage and 
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took the Draytons in it after arrangements had been 
made about the luggage. 

"How queer it all looks," said Hope. "And oh, 
how delightful it is to be home. But it has been a 
splendid time and Cousin Pearl and her husband have 
been just royal." 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRYING TO ADJUST EXPERIENCE. 

IT was delightful to be home, to see the dear faces 
around the table, only now the family seemed small 
after the crowds she had been used to. And Reese was 
a tall young fellow with a bright eager face and a curious 
resemblance to both parents. Florence had not grown 
so much and still caressed her father with pretty little 
girl ways. Lyndell was very glad she was not growing 
up. Grandpapa did not seem to have changed a bit, he 
was hale and hearty in his crown of silver hair without a 
bit of baldness, and his soft, white beard. 

" I hardly thought you would come home with the 
others," Mrs. Carew said to her daughter when they 
were alone together later in the evening. " The boys 
will be so disappointed. They were here to dinner the 
night before they started. Bertram Beaumanoir has 
gained quite a little flesh and is really very fine looking. 
Edward grows more like his father every day. I am so 
glad they persuaded Cousin Ned ; he has become such a 
bookworm 1 I wish it had been possible for Ruth Ensign 
to marry him, but she was bom for a clergyman's wife, 
and is just perfect in her own sphere. I wonder Princess 
has not inveigled him into matrimony. He would make 
some girl such a nice husband.'' 

"O, match-making mamma ! " laughed Honor. 

" Match-desiring rather. Then I think of our poor 

boy who cannot have a home in years, if ever " 

'' He is well ? " The sister asked it in a quick breath. 
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*' Very well, and in the best of spirits, but I do believe 
he is beginning to deprecate war and fighting." The 
mother sighed. " Every week when he can he sends 
some sort of a note and that makes the other side of the 
world seem nearer. Bertram has a great fancy for going 
out.*' 

" O, that would be delightful for Randolph." 

"The boys will feel deeply disappointed. They 
begged me to send my fullest and freest consent. The 
German tour would have been so enjoyable." 

" I think I was getting a little homesick." 

"Were you, my darling?" The mother kissed her 
tenderly. 

" You are glad to have me back." 

" Yes. You cannot doubt that." But the mother re- 
membered the joy in Edward Sherburne's eyes at the 
prospect of her staying. 

"It was odd," Mrs. Carew began presently, "that 
you should have met the Kingsleys. Did you like the 
young girl?" 

" She was nice for a young girl. I felt so much older 
than they — she and Milly were inseparables and had no 
end of confidences. Our Florence stay was just crowded 
with wonderful things. I brought home some fine pho- 
tographs. Of course we couldn't see half nor quarter 
of Rome." 

"Ono." 

"There was a good deal of pleasure put in with it as 
well. Cousin Pearl has friends everywhere, and she is 
the most charming person I ever met. Paris was a 
dream, a delight. I feel as if I was stuffed full of .his- 
tory and legend. What a marvelous world it is ! " 

" And you have not seen a quarter of it." 

"That Mr. Wentworth — do you remember him? has 
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' Africa." 
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been all over Asia and Europe, and mostly through 



'' Where did you meet him ? " 

"At Florence, at a friend of Cousin Pearl's. Then 
we went to luncheon and said good-bye to him. And 
the second day put he surprised us on the steamer. We 
knew he was coming to America, but not when.*' 

"That was curious." 

This recalled Millicent to Honor's mind. She had 
asked about her before, now she said — 

"Are matters just the same with Millicent, mamma? " 

"There are curious fluctuations. The case really 
puzzles your father. I suppose Charlton has a splendid 
constitution for all he looks so delicate, and now he lives 
regularly. There are no excesses." 

" But — ^the opium — and the real disease ? " 

" The spasms are sometimes quite frequent, then weeks 
will elapse between them. When they are bad his mind 
seems almost gone. Death really appears imminent. 
Twice since you have been away it seemed as if he 
might drop out of life any moment. And now he is 
much better, goes out to drive, takes a warm interest in 
whatever Millicent wears, listens to her singing, and at 
times cannot bear her out of his sight. Of course we 
should not feel as comfortable but for Mrs. Henderson. 
She is growing into a noble woman, and she loves Milli- 
cent as only a few own mothers do. She saves her from 
every possible trial. She manages as only the finest kind 
of woman could, a woman who understands society down 
to the core, that Millicent shall not miss all the pleasures 
of youth. She has an ' evening * of the best literary 
people, perhaps it would be better to say people of wide 
intelligence, travelers, artists and so on. And she really 
shines in it herself. But I know it is mostly for Milli- 
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cent. P^ncess and the profes^r are down there and 
some of the college people. And I must tell you that 
Professor Satterlee, the great Oriental Scholar has been 
' much attracted to her and asked her to go over some 
chapters of his book. He was so interested in the 
Hindoo marriage and her curious acquaintance with the 
pretty bride Shashu Nath; and her going 'to take tea 
with her after the second wedding. I sometimes wonder 
if it is really Millicent who was such a backward, indif- 
ferent girl. She is to have a pretty gift-book out for 
Christmas, twenty very dainty poems of the east, beauti- 
fully illustrated. At first she meant them only for private 
circulation, and she hesitated some time, but it hardly 
seemed fair to the beautiful designs. That is quite a 
secret. You must let her tell you over again." 

" O mamma — you have hardly missed me after all ! " 
There was a little pang in Honor's heart. " Millicent is 
having everything." 

'' And missing the best of all, a husband she can look 
up to «and respect, and children to broaden and deepen 
her soul as only motherhood can. Of course there 
are many compensations we must admit. It might 
even be worse with Mr. Henderson. Do you re- 
member Marguerite Dunbar's wedding that occurred 
about the same time? The Dunbars were Aunt Milly's 
friends." 

"And she was very handsome? " 

" Yes, and though a society girl, not one of the frivo- 
lous kind. Last winter the Dunbars were very unfortu- 
nate and have had to retrench in every way. Then Mr. 
Dunbar had a stroke of paralysis and is helpless. About 
two months ago Mr. Colville who had been considered a 
promising business man was detected in several irregular- 
ities, and started for Canada but was arrested and brought 
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back. Some startling forgeries were discovered, and it 
seems this work had been going on almost ever since his 
marriage." 

*'0 how terrible! Misfortimes may be borne with 
courage, but dishonesty and crime 1" 

Honor shuddered. Her arms were folded on her 
mother's knee and the repulsion was evident. 

'' Mr. Colville had been admired so much as one of 
the rising young business men. It shocked everybody. 
He has gone to prison for five years. She has come 
home with her little boy, and they are all living very 
simply. She offered her jewels to the firm but they 
would not take them, so she is applying the proceeds to 
the home living. See how little we know. I would 
have chosen Mr. Colville much sooner than Charltoa 
Henderson." 

" But what became of the money? " 

''It was used in speculation they think, but very^ 
adroitly and under an assumed name." 

'' And think of the poor little boy with a stain on his^ 
name! O mamma, is there anything like truth and 
honesty?" 

'' When this came out I felt I had really been ungrate* 
ful to God for all the limitations hedged about Charlton. 
It is largely his own fault that he is not a fine and influ- 
ential man, but he can never be a thief nor a drunkard. 
And now there will be no disgrace. My dear, we ought 
not have touched upon this subject the first night of your 
home-coming," said the mother regretfully. 

** And there is papa," Honor sprang up and the next 
moment was clasped in his arms. 

" O, are you glad to have me back? " 

For a moment, between the asking of the question and 
its answer, a lonesome feeling swept over her. Millicent 
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had everything almost. And now her mother was takmg 
pride in her — how could it be otherwise ? 

*' Glad ! " The tone was like a strain of joyous music. 

" And you really have missed me 1 *' She felt as if she 
could cry, but she laughed instead, a broken, quivering 
ripple of sound, like a little stream going over impedi- 
ments. 

"I do believe. Honor Carew, you were homesick. 
And this from a college girl who never made a murmur 
about terms, and went back with the gayest heart." 

" O, it wasn't always so gay as the voice. And then 
I had such high courageous resolves. I thought it such 
a grand thing to be a woman, a learned woman — * a wise 
young doctor from Padua.' " 

''Have you wasted all your wisdom in frivolous 
Paris ? " asked her father. 

" O, I wish I was a little girl again and not grown up, 
I don't know what to do with life. There are so many 
things pressing on one " 
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You are tired and must go to bed. Your nerves are 
all in a quiver. There will be days and days to talk 
over everything and to learn what is to come next, unless 
you have been nibbling at the tree of dangerous fruit and 
fallen in love." 

" I have not fallen in love. I've passed the susceptible 
season. What if you should have an old maid on your 
hands?" 

" There will be many years with the young maid, first. 
People do not grow old rapidly nowadays. I hoped you 
would come home heart whole." 

'* One French Count fell in love with Hope. No one 
with me." 

Her tone was one of amusement. Then she glanced 
up in her father's face and inquired — 
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" What is the meaning of this gravity ? *' 

<< I was thinking how disappointed all those boys wil! 
feel. And you haven't seen Bertram. He is worth look- 
ing at. Now kiss us both and go to bed, and sleep late 
to-morrow morning.*' 

How natural her room looked 1 O where would she 
hang some new pictures she had brought home? She 
had tried to be very careful and not load herself with 
souvenirs, tempting as they were. There was her worn 
prayer book on the little table, and Lyra Innocentium^ 
that she had read from childhood. Her bureau cover 
was in pristine freshness, and a bunch of flowers on one 
comer with other various girlish adornments. How dif- 
ferent from the plain little berth, the room at Florence or 
Rome. The motion of the steamer was not all out of her 
mind yet, and she wanted to turn her head from side to 
side. How long since she had been alone ! 

She was tired but not sleepy, although at first she shut 
her eyes tightly, but opened them again and began to 
discern the articles in the room. She could have seen 
them with her mental sight quite as well. 

By this time the "boys'' would be at Rome. She 
was rather proud to have Mr. Kingsley see them. And 
now, here aJone, for in a party you can never be alone,, 
she could not help briefly running over the past. It 
seemed to her she had not been quite her natural self after 
their meeting with Mr. Kingsley. To be sure he teased 
her a little and liked to dispute the "woman question" 
with her. She had not really thought about returning 
imtil the day Milly had her letter announcing the date 
of the "boys* " sailing. Even here in the dark she 
would not admit that she did not want to spend two> 
months rambling round with Edward Sherburne. She 
had seen him twice since her refusal. He had been 
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friendly, cousinly, gentlemanly. Reese said '< they were 
no longer great fun, because they did not quarrel." 

<< We are growing too old for such nonsense/' she had 
replied. 

Looking at the girl from the Galileo day as they called 
it up to the parting at Rome, she was not satisfied with 
Honor Carew. She might have taken more pains to be 
agreeable to Edith Kingsley and Milly Beaumanoir. 
Milly had loved her dearly. She had not been jealous 
of her new friend, but it looked like it now, and she felt 
ashamed that littleness might be construed from it. She 
had never been jealous of any girl. Love had been 
given to her very freely, she had never needed to try 
for it. 

She had said to herself then that it was because it was 
difficult to make up her mind whether she would have 
the German tour or not, but she knew her resolve had 
been taken at once. She was a little tired, when there 
were only the two gyrls she would be thrown altogether 
on the "boys.** It was wiser for her to return, only 
she might have been more amiable. And the Kingsleys 
were her relation, if there was any relationship. 

The homeward trip had been exceptionally fine. She 
did not want to think about Mr. Wentworth, but since 
she bad followed the other matter to the bitter end and 
admitted her fault, what else was there to think of, as she 
couldn't go to sleep. Some way he would find out Mil- 
licent, although her writing name was assumed. But 
nowadays no one could keep a secret of that kind. 
Ought she have told him ? After all it looked rather re- 
fined not to blurt out such a thing. He would admit she 
had no silly vanity on the subject. 

How oddly the acquaintance had begun. A talk 
about old antiquities, the real things with their hundreds^ 
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of years behind them. And that queer, grotesque idol ! 
Of course he had never seen Millicent, she would have 
recalled him, for he was a man to remember. How 
would the acquaintance be taken up she wondered ? The 
rose was another's, but she was nearest the rose. And 
he had no distaste for advanced women if they were 
feminine. Women of real refinement did not ape mas- 
culinity. 

How curious that after Millicent's nun-like girlhood 
and a peculiar self-depreciation because she could not at 
once reach some high ideal, and when she had apparently 
made a wreck of her life, all this remarkable development 
should come to her. It seemed as if some things came with- 
out any trying. She was impatient to have a distinctive 
happening. She wanted to bring some great purpose about 
herself. Surely she had education enough, and resolve, 
even if there had been only pleasure so far. Among the 
things she liked in Mr. Wentworth was his not railing 
about woman or relegating her to the kitchen. Why 
should she care to take his opinions as any measure of her 
life and what she meant to do. 

How long the hours were ! It was after midnight when 
she fell asleep, and she did sleep late in the morning. A 
golden-haired sprite was bending over her when she 
woke, and at the first moment her brain was in con- 
fusion. 

" O, did I wake you ? '* cried a soft voice remorsefully. 
**I promised mamma I would not.** 

" May be it was your intense thought or the glance of 
your eyes. I have heard a steady glance would rouse a 
person." 

Honor laughed and held out her arms, showering the 
girl's face with kisses. 

" It was so lonesome " 
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"Lonesomer than yesterday, than all the weeks I have 
been away." 

"Well*' — ^in a deliberate tone, — "there was school, 
and oh, such a lovely commencement ! Then the Mur- 
ray children begged to have me go out on Great South 
Bay with them. But every night I was just hungry for 
mamma and my own folks^ Honor, did you feel that 
way when night came, as if you could fly even through 
the dark? But you couldn't fly so far as across the 
ocean ! *' laughing at her own conceit. " Sometimes I 
sent messages to you when the wind was strong, but I 
dare say they went to pieces before they reached Europe. 
Then I went away a little while with mamma. And since 
then — oh, I wish there were ever so many more children. 
I don't like the house to be so still. And Reese is such 
a big fellow now. He and grandpa are always together. 
And I haven't any one." 

"You shall have me, dear." Honor sprang out of 
bed. " And we will have nice times. " 

" Will you go and see Cousin Hope? " 

"Why — yes. But Cousin Hope is a young lady." 

"Everybody is grown up, I do believe," the child said 
plaintively. 

" As you will be presently." 

" I don't mean to. I want to stay little. I asked papa 
once if there wasn't something like Alice in Wonderland 
had to make her grow tall and shrink again " 

" Well, what did he say ? " 

" Why that real folks had to wait until they grew ever 
so old before they could shrink. I don't want to be old, 
nor big, but just to stay this way, because mamma said 
she would be sorry when there was no little one around 
the house." 

That time was fast approaching. Honor bethought 
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herself how very much her mother loved little children 
and how glad she had been to see Cousin Pearl's dainty 
babies. 

" You have all had breakfast ? " 

"O, yes. But I am coming to pour your coflfee. 
Mamma had to go out. They were to send some little 
children to the home on the Sound. She left a kiss for 
you if you woke before she came back." 

" Then give it to me,*' said Honor gayly. 

She was not long in arrapng herself. A white morn- 
ing gown hung in her closet. Everything was so lovely 
and roomy and orderly. A journey was delightful, but 
oh, it was good to be at home. 

What were the girls doing over on the other side of the 
world ? And the boys ? Would Edward Sherburne feel 
disappointed or annoyed ? 

It was hypocritical to ask the question. She knew. 

"But it is best and wisest," she said to herself. "I 
never could be content in a commonplace love." 

They had a dainty breakfast, though Honor blushed 
as she looked at the clock. Florence's prattle was very 
sweet and inconsequent, flitting from one subject to 
another like a hummingbird. And then the expressman 
drove up with a trunk and a box, and they were in the 
midst of unpacking when their mother returned. 

"Is this all?" she exclaimed, after a tender greeting. 
" Honor, I must praise you for being sensible and not 
loading up yourself with ever)rthing your eyes saw or 
your heart desired." 

Honor laughed. " Give some of the credit to Cousin 
Pearl. She wouldn't have us paying duties, and she is 
strenuous on the subject of smuggling, and she declared 
we had almost ever)rthing. Then there were not many 
to whom I wanted to bring gifts, since they will all hunt 
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up their own treasures. I have some fine photographs, 
but I will have to keep them in a portfolio. I sometimes 
wished there were not so many lovely things in the world. 
Milly has treasures and treasures." 

"O, yes, that would be carrying coals to Newcastle." 

"Yet the piling up is funny," said Honor laughing. 
" A bit of this, a chip of that, rings and pens — there are 
some lapis lazuli beads for you, Florence — ^it isn't as 
beautiful as I once thought it was — ^when I was a little 
girl and read about it. Still some of the beads are a 
wonderful blue." 

" O, it is splendid ! I'm glad you thought of me. I 
haven't so much, you know." 

'* And you are all the little girl I had to bring gifts to, 
except Cousin Ray's children.. Everybody has so much. 
I have sometimes wondered how the princesses found oc- 
casion to wear all the gorgeous jewels that are given ta 
them. O, we saw the beautiful Queen Margharita. I 
have not seen many of the nobility — z, few of the old 
descendants of famous houses of France. So you see I 
shall have something for the next time I go over." 

"A very good plan. It is best to have something left 
to hope for, and dream about." 

Honor wondered when she would go abroad again and 
with whom? It might be her mother, it ought to be, she 
thought. 

A carriage stopped at the door. Florence ran to the 
hall window. 

"It's papa and Milly," she announced, and then flew 
down-stairs. 

Honor felt as if she had been away from home years, 
and yet nothing had changed. Millicent Henderson was 
the same calm, serene-looking girl, perhaps that was the 
intellectual aspect. It was very different from Pearl Al* 
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lison. Millicent was not cold^ but Pearl shed an instant 
warmth all about her. Probably it was the restricted life 
in part. Pearl had always been gay and glad, and want- 
ing to share her joys and pleasures with those who needed 
them as well as those^who were dear. 

Honor wondered what made her critical when they 
were so glaji to see each other. 

"Though I don't see how you had the courage to 
come home, to leave Rome with all its treasures/' Milli- 
cent said with a longing in her eyes. '' It is one of my 
dreams to go and stay a whole year, to winter and sum- 
mer," smiling tenderly. "But we have all missed you 
and are glad to get you back, even if it is summer and 
nearly every one has gone away. The Kenneths are in 
Maine. I have a curious little girl recollection of a sum- 
mer in Maine. Mamma, will you journey oflf any- 
where?" 

" O, don't ! " entreated Honor. "Do you remember 
when Randolph had his first furlough he thought there 
was no place like home? I feel that way myself." 

" We ought to take a little journey to Boston. Uncle 
Archie is such a comfort to me in these days ; he will see 
some of the bright sides of a soldier's life, and Ray has 
been importuning." 

" O, yes, mamma, let us go there and see the babies. 
Since Cousin Princess has gone there are so few left that 
I care about," pleaded Florence. 

" And you must spare a little 'time for Aunt Tessy and 
Sherburne House. It is rather lonely in these days, or 
would be if it wasn't for the Underwoods. It really is 
amusing to have Aunt Fanny so domestic and the mother 
of seven children. She seems more girlish than in her 
girlhood. You can't alwa3rs predict the sort of woman a 
girl will make, but she seems to have reversed everything. 
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You think you can't run away for a week, Milly?" — and 
the mother glanced at her with entreaty in her eyes. 

"No," she answered in a soft tone. **But I keep 
very well. There are the drives in the park and up 
around the country ways. Sometimes a whole day ex- 
cursion." 

She looked content, Honor thought. We}l — she did 
have many satisfactions. And perhaps she had loved » 
even if it had been an ideal. O, how could she accept 
the present calmly, when it might have been so splendid ! 

Millicent asked for several of the photographs, and 
Honor was pleased to have her make a selection. Yes, 
she would come in a day or two. She wanted to see 
Mrs. Henderson. 

''And Miss Bradford ! " Honor exclaimed suddenly. 
" Do you see much of her ? " 

" She is one of my friends, advisers," and Milly smiled 
with pleasure. 

"There are ever so many for me to hunt up. And 
oh, no end of letters to write." , 

Millicent and her mother had a low conversation in 
the end of the hall. Would it have given her any joy to 
know that some one was so interested in a book of hers 
that he carried it around with him and had marked pas- 
sages? Honor flushed, as if she had been a little selfish 
in the matter. Why, she could not tell. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS. 

IF houses were shut up and friends away, the city was 
by no means deserted. It seemed to Honor Carew 
busier than ever after the leisurely ways she had been en- 
joying. How great a number of people were condemned 
to be workers with no choice ! Shops and factories were 
running at full tilt for fall work. True a dozen girls were 
let off now for a week, another dozen then* They all 
seemed happy and merry. The Clubs were not so well 
attended^ the girls preferred to take a stroll in the evening, 
or cross the ferry several times, or enjoy a trolley ride. 

She called on Miss Bradford in her little " den," which 
was a pretty, tidy, woman's office, and asked her to come 
around to dinner. They had a nice talk about the col- 
lege girls. Honor mentioned Miss Famsworth and gave 
a rather graphic description of her interview. 

It is so much more difficult to reach one's ideal than 
to dream about it," Isabel Bradford said. Then she 
laughed. " That is such an awful platitude that the ad- 
jective suits it exactly. I do suppose it is a good thing 
to have ideals if you don't dream over them too much 
and recognize your own limitations. I sometimes wonder 
if all this high education is best ! And why there is not 
some education that opens a girl's eyes to what she can 
do and makes her content with it. We are all trying to 
lift up everybody, perhaps it is the fault of the teachers 
and preachers ; and the vagueness of the doctrines. It 
is like rousing a boy's ambition by telling him he stands 
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a chance of being President. There can be twenty-five 
Presidents in a century. Think of the boys bom in a 
century ! " 

They both laughed at that. 

<<What I wish is that people could be content with 
moderate requirements. No, that isn't well put. Some 
people do a few things exceptionally well, but they could 
not do a great many of them. I have written some very 
acceptable poems that have brought me in a little money. 
But I couldn't write one to order, or improvise suddenly. 
There were girls in college you know who could string 
together rhymes on the spur of the moment. I never 
could. I shall not be a famous poet, nor consume mid- 
night oil in the trying;" and she smiled with a con- 
tented light in her face. '' But poems come in to us that 
are enough to make the angels weep, and their authors 
are sometimes quite indignant that we do not discern the 
true ring of genius." 

" But we never thought my sister a genius." Honor's 
brow settled into puzzled lines. 

" She can do some things well, finely. She is an ex- 
quisite descriptive writer, but she has to see things, to 
get them firmly and accurately fixed in her mind. Per- 
haps that is not inspiration, and I suppose we have all 
believed a good deal in inspiration. I never thought 
Miss Famsworth had enough perseverance to be a real 
sculptor. She did some pretty things in clay and was 
most cordially praised for them, perhaps overpraised. 
There are numbers of people who can do things tolerably 
well. But look at the dreadful specimens of hand paint- 
ing we get for gifts. I have a dozen or so packed away, 
and when their donors forget me in the love of husband 
and children, I shall donate them to the poor who long 
for a bit of prettiness." 
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"And encourage false ideas of art I " . Honor's eyes 
had a humorous glint in their brown depths. 

"Everybody is not able to appreciate true art. Yet 
the washerwoman and the factory girl may like a plaque 
of roses, indeed I know of one household who are ex- 
travagantly fond of such flowers. ' You see/ one of the 
girls said to me, ' they are no trouble and you can put 
them up on the wall, while we haven't even a window- 
sill for a pot of flowers where they would grow. And 
it makes one's heart ache to see them spindle and turn 
yellow. When you come in cold and tired there is a 
glow from the red roses, and the pink ones seem sweet. 
Some of the pansies laugh and nod to you.' Yet I 
couldn't make this girl appreciate a fine engraving. She 
wanted color. And I do not wonder, when her life is 
so colorless. I think there is a good deal of cant talked 
about what ought to be put in the two or three rooms 
of the poor that are nearly always in a state of semi- 
obscurity." 

"I am afraid you are growing heterodox." 

"I try to grow into the real world a little and to un- 
derstand what is best to do. Sometimes I think I am 
rather severe. And I am afraid I am losing part of my 
faith in the capability of girls." 

" Oh, Miss Bradford ! " Honor was a little shocked. 

"You see most men set out to establish themselves in 
life to take up some pursuit that will not only give them 
a living, but a competency by and by ; that will afford 
them a home to their liking, love and wife. Of course I 
know there are butterflies that just drift about through 
the summer-time of youth, but you find many solid sub- 
stantial ones. They do not always make a wise choice 
and that often hampers them. A woman considers mar- 
riage as well. Generally what she takes up is for the in- 
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tervening time. I dare say the most of us would feel 
wofully disappointed if some unfailing oracle should say 
in most convincing tones — ' There is no such thing as 
marriage for you.' " 

'^But there are some such splendid single women>'^ 
protested Honor with heightened color. 

" Yes. And it is queer that the world is always won- 
dering why they were not married. So marriage seems 
the natural state, the end and aim of womanly lives, to 
be set in a home.*' 

"Then consider the many unhappy marriages 1" 
Honor was a little indignant now. 

" What makes a large majority unhappy? False views 
of life. Are we being educated to do the real living 
work of the world ? to make the most of the small pleas- 
ures that come to us, the small opportunities — and" 
— ^laughingly, " the small income I The shop and fac- 
tory girls often shame what we call the middle class. 
Yet instead of teaching them in our clubs that a dollar 
will not buy everything and that much must be given up 
in a poor life, that to be thrifty, self-helpful, to bear the 
ills with fortitude, to study the happiness, yes, and so 
commonplace a thing as comfort of another person, in- 
stead of the yearning to be studied and to be ministered 
to always, we should get better results than by reading 
Homer or Chaucer. It is the education that fits one for 
the most probable life. What the teacher must have 
bores the society girl. Art and music will not keep a 
house tidy, nor get a proper meal when the expenditure 
of every penny must be studied." 

." But the attempt must make life better and higher and 
nobler," declared Honor impatiently. 

" Not unless it makes the individual life nobler and 
higher. I am afraid we organize too much, and so many 
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people do not fit the organization, or try to crowd them- 
^Ives in it like a pair of tight shoes, and are pinched 
here and there. Or the organization is too large and 
they just rattle around in it." 

'' Have you resolved not to marry ? " 

Miss Bradford colored and smiled. 

^' No, I have not. But I shall not take a very small 
income unless the person has the qualities that bid fair to 
make a success in life. Neither shall I take a man to 
make over. And if the fates should not send me the 
eight one I shall try to save up a little money so as not 
to be destitute in my old age.'* 

*^ But it seems — as if in some ways you might have a 
Tery successful life. You will do some writing, and — oh, 
you must be the better for the higher aim." 

'f To do the best I can. At present there are two peo- 
ple to make happy, and there are many delightful friends 
that come my way. Your Aunt Mrs. Drayton is one. 
Your mother is another. And I am very much inter- 
ested in your sister. Now here is a case. I do not be- 
lieve she will ever do much in the poetic line. There 
^he must wait for an inspiration. But what she does do 
will be exquisite. And now we must save the rest of 
our talk for after dinner. It is fortunate this was a dull 
morning. Honor, I owe you a good deal in opening the 
•Gate Beautiful to me. In some ways you suggest your 
mother." 

Honor colored with delight. And yet as she walked 
along ruminating, it seem^ as if Miss Bradford had 
lowered her colors a little. Did the real work of life 
inevitably tend to that? She had somehow idealized 
Miss Bradford's position. To be in the very midst of 
broad and cultured surroundings, to have it in one's 
power to discover and cultivate genius ! Millicent really 
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owed her entrance info the world of letters to Miss 
Bradford — her friend. 

She would have been pained and puzzled if she had 
had to read the letter this envied girl took up, and the 
poor little story on a worn-out plot with hardly a line of 
freshness. A college girl> though she had not been able 
to graduate on account of family reverses, and she had 
married and now there were two children. Her hus- 
band's salary was small, she had a taste for all manner 
of pretty things and congenial society. She must earn 
some money. Years ago she had had several stories 
published and with some encouragement she was quite 
sure she could succeed. 

"I must take this letter to Honor," Miss Bradford 
said to herself with a sad sort of smile. <' I dare say 
this woman cannot make a garment for her children, and 
the romance has gone out of love and housekeeping, 
when she wishes she had not married." 

The elder Mrs. Henderson welcomed Honor warmly 
as if she had been away years instead of months. Some 
peculiar change was passing over her and had not quite 
settled itself. There was a new sweetness, the half doubt- 
ful manner of discussing graver truths had given place 
to a tender seriousness, and her love for Millicent was 
like a romance. Month by month she was understand* 
ing what had been given her for the awful disappoint- 
ment of her life. 

The house seemed more beautiful than ever. There 
were a few changes in the pictures, and Milly was col- 
lecting an elegant library. Her study had been rear- 
ranged, an addition had been built to the hou^, and 
both ladies had a sitting-room, while down-stairs the ell 
was devoted to Mr. Henderson and his body-servant 
who was a careful nurse. 
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Honor had dreaded meeting him, but to-day was one 
of his best days, and though he wandered a little and 
was indifferent in the general conversation one would 
hardly have thought of him as a hopeless case. But he 
was aging fast. There were silvery threads about his 
temples and his skin that was finer and more transparent 
was wrinkled in every direction. He would ask a ques- 
tion and forget it while one was answering it. Now and 
then Millicent would gently guide the lapsed train of 
thought with infinite sweetness. 

Mrs. Henderson went out driving with her son and 
left the two girls to exchange confidences. Here were 
the beautiful designs for her poems. 

'^It seems so strange to me/' Millicent said in an 
awed kind of tone. ''After grandmamma's death I 
used to write verses, then I longed to be a poet, and oh^ 
foolish girl ! have the whole world praising me. I don't 
remember what they were like for I burned them. Then 
I gave up all thoughts of being a genius. I do not know 
as it can be called true genius, but it has brought me 
some delightful friends. I am afraid the verses are not 
worthy of their lovely setting, but I do not soar up .to 
heaven's gate. The lark and the nightingale are never 
troubled about the smaller birds. The world is wide 
enough for them all." 

How could she endure the sorrow and be so tranquil ? 

Then they talked of every-day matters, of Delia Bealls' 
pretty married life and of the Kingsleys ; of Mrs. Van- 
dermark and her charming affability and the delightful 
time in Paris. 

"You can have some such lovely years. Honor.. 
Don't be in haste to marry." 

**I'm not likely to," returned Honor with rising 
color. 
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They came no nearer a confidence. Something re- 
strained Honor. She did not feel as free as before she 
had gone abroad; or was Millicent more distant on 
this one subject ? 

Then Honor and her mother and Florence had a de- 
lightful journey, up the coast of Maine first, and through 
all manner of picturesque windings, then down to the 
pretty home in the suburbs of the greater city, to Dr. 
and Mrs. Burke. 

Whatever Archer Stanwood had lost out of his own 
family life was being made up here. There were two 
fine boys and a baby girl ; a happy wife and mother ; 
and his daughter still. Lyndell almost wondered how 
Ray could have escaped some of her mother's char- 
acteristics, but her father said she was all Stanwood. 
To Lyndell she recalled Aunt Julia in numberless ways. 

Uncle Archie brought out his letters with two or three 
exceptions for Randolph's mother to read. Once he had 
been slightly wounded and had a very narrow escape, 
and there had been some trials incident to the life that he 
would not have laid before his mother's eye. 

"I am growing more content," she said through a 
gleam of tears. '< It seemed so hard to have two crosses 
laid upon me. I suppose I needed a good deal of dis- 
cipline. I thought it had all come in my youth." 

" I do not know as we are ever done with it. Through 
it we learn to trust the Higher power. But Dell, you 
have had much happiness also. All the years you have 
had some one to lean upon, to rejoice with you, to com- 
fort you in sorrow." 

** And I wanted my children to taste of the same joy. 
I wanted them to be happily married. Uncle and Aunt 
Beaumanoir are my ideal old couple, with children and 
grandchildren." 
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"Think of 'Fanny's wilful years/* and Archer Stan- 
wood laughed. " And it seemed at one time as if 
Leonard might be a trial. Then Ned's first marriage was 
not a really comfortable one> though both boys have 
made estimable men. And Cecil always abroad — 
but Leonard's marriage has been about perfect. And I 
would have said at first such a little home body as Tessy^ 
would hardly have held the strong willed, imperious fel- 
low. Oh, my dear cousin, when you come to think of it 
very few lives are all joy." 

" That is true. I am ungrateful for — ^no not for the 
good things," smiling, '^ but I would fain have them all 
good." 

" We can hardly say how good they will be until the 
end comes." 

"It is so long waiting. Sometimes I wonder if I 
shall live to see Randolph come home." 

She did not say if he would live to come. 

" And my father went through the civil war ; was 
twice wounded but not seriously. And think how many 
happy years dear mother had afterwards with him." 

** O Archie, you shame me." 

" And Millicent's trouble will end some day. It is 
being patient and biding God's time. And there might 
be worse things." 

" O yes, dishonor. And another kind of shifty mean- 
ness and trickery that goes just far enough to evade pun- 
ishment. Archie, you are as reifreshing a comforter aa 
Bertram." 

" That is saying a good deal. But his love is greater, 
Dell. After all, you are a happy woman." 

" Yes," she answered, amid tears and smiles. 

Honor and Ray and Dr. Burke had some delightful 
talks about Italy and Switzerland. Honor wondered a 
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little why she could see ever)rthing so plainly now, and 
why it should all be so beautiful. Pictures of magnifi- 
cent scenery seemed to stand out before her. Odd little 
circumstances were twice as amusing, and peasant for- 
eign life was more picturesque. 

" You need to come home to thoroughly enjoy your 
tour," said Dr. Burke. "That is an Irishism, but I 
think somewhere along I had a little Irish blood. The 
delight is to talk it over. Ray and I have so many 
memories. I think we were predestined to marry." 

How happy and satisfied they were. Honor thought. 
A charming home without the high intellectual grasp of 
all things, only the few intelligent subjects for which 
there was always plenty of time in spite of three babies, 
who were the best children in the world it seemed. After 
all was not happiness a great thing — the happiness^ 
within one's reach the best ? 

" Now, mamma," began Honor when they had returned 
home, " I hope you will be content and not trot about 
for the next six months. Or not trot me about. We 
planned for ten days and we have been gone more thai^ 
two weeks." 

" But your mother has improved immeasurably," de- 
clared the doctor. " Whether it is due to your good 
care, or freedom from outside work " 

" General happiness and pleasure and gratitude for all 
the good gifts of life," interrupted Lyndell. "And 
Honor has been an enjoyable companion. But the sat- 
isfying days at Dr. Burke's had their share." 

What had made them so. Honor wondered. Or wa& 
it that one accepted the bits and brightness of other lives 
just as one took a little excursion off somewhere meaning 
to be pleased with ever)rthing. But in her own life she 
wanted something more, higher, she said to herself. She 
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did not mean to, but she experienced a little disdain of 
ordinary life. 

There were letters and letters. She saved Milly Beau- 
manoir's for the last. Aunt Tessy's was warm and 
tender, begging for a visit when she had time, as it 
would be such a pleasure to hear first-hand from her 
girls, and Honor could always make everything so 
vivid. 

Honor paused and pondered there. Why if she could 
describe vividly, could she not do the next; no that 
would be first and highest, transcribe life with a pen ? 

Then a long epistle from Agatha Losee. Plaints she 
had made dozens of times before, the dreariness of life in 
general, the sadness and pain of loving and being denied 
the bliss and delight. How could she go on living if 
Olin should be killed ! She was sure then that all the 
joy of life would be over for her. Her father was un- 
sympathetic ; he said she had had her own way about 
the engagement, and this was the discipline of life. She 
hated talk about discipline, and she did not see what 
good it did anyhow. A little happiness was worth all 
the discipline in the world. 

What was the college training doing for her? 
Honor asked. She had no more fortitude than an un- 
tried fifteen-year-old girl. To be sure it was hard, but 
it seemed now as if Agatha might study the comfort and 
pleasure of her parents through these years of waiting. 
They had given her up during the four years of college ; 
did she not owe them something ? Was love selfish ? 

Some other girlish epistles, invitations. Her mother 
was deep in Randolph's letter, and now and then wiped 
away a tear or smiled; So she opened Milly's. 

It was a girl's queer compound, delight and enjoyment 
and upbraiding so mingled that Honor had to laugh. 
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The *' boys " had come. Bertram was just splendid and 
everybody had fallen in love with him at first sight. 
They had run about Rome, Ned alid Sherburne had seen 
^o much of it before. Then they had gone to Naples 
and there Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley had bidden them good- 
bye ; and yielded to their importunity that Edith should 
go on with them and have the German tour, and they 
should all make a visit in England when they returned 
her. 

" You see it would have been dreadful to be the only 
^irl in the party. Delia is still so much in love that she 
doesn't want to get out of sight and hearing of her hus- 
band. I can't help thinking that other girls are more 
truly entertaining than one's sisters^ just as other young 
men seem to be a new kind of masculinity compared 
with your brothers. Cousin Ned takes possession of me 
in a delightfully fatherly way, and the two others have to 
divide Edith. At first Sherburne was quite cross because 
you went home. He had seen Auntie Dell and she said 
you might stay and finish out the trip. He supposed 
you would, and he hoped to get here before you started. 
I don't see why you did want to go. And now we arc 
going to take beautiful Venice and I shall try to write 
letters that will fill you with jealous longings." 

Well — ^Edward Sherburne would find she was not 
any more e^^jh^ tempted by the proffer of Sherburne 
House than, uv nen she had first declined it. He could 
offer it to some one else. A stranger and a stranger's 
children growing up there — she glanced furtively at her 
mother. 

" Here is Randolph's letter," said Mrs. Carew hand- 
ing it to her. "And how are the young people in 
Europe?" 

" O, they are well and full of pleasure, off to Venice, 
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and have taken that Miss Kingsley with them. They 
•are all going t9 Trenholme when they get to England." 

"Haven't you a little bit of regret?" asked her 
mother. 

" I'd like to take these journeys with you some time," 
she answered evasively. 

It was early in the season to be sure, and fashionable 
people were still loitering at seaside or mountains, 
or flying from one house party to another, or testing the 
merits of different golf links. But the city hardly missed 
them. The real workers were mostly in their places, but 
many of them paused night and morning for glimpses 
over the tops of the shipping for the Highlands and 
Staten Island and the opposite greenery of the neighbor- 
ing state, the glimmering gateway to the ocean they 
might some time cross, shimmering and sparkling, full of 
the hurrying life of sails and steamers, the glowing sky 
in the morning that was an everchanging roof over the 
great city, the down dropping when night came, the 
purples and duns and final grays as if the day was really 
tired and had gone to rest. Children thronged the 
streets again, schools gathered them in, clubs begsm their 
work, there were lectures, plans for every sort of project ; 
women who were eager to impart knowledge even on the 
most abstruse subject. 

" I suppose I ought really to begin to \t\ t in earnest, "^ 
Honor said late one afternoon as she was^driving in the 
park with her father. , 

He studied her with an amused smile. 

" I suppose you think " she hesitated and colored. 

"Being only a commonplace girl " 

" There are twenty, perhaps fifty, commonplace people 
to the one genius. You are in a handsome majority." 

" That doesn't make it any more gratifying to me.** 
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She had hoped he would mak^ a protest about the '^ com* 
monplace." 

"But, my dear, what would we do with a world full 
of geniuses? Absolute living is the commonest thing 
we can have, and yet that is often beautified by the grace 
with which daily duties are taken up." 

"There is all my education. Do you not think I 
ought to make it tell in a beneficial manner ? '' 

Her tone had a strand in it that in some voices would 
have sounded fretful. 

"I hope you will do some good with it. To whom 
much is given much will be required, you know." 

His tone was gravely sweet, comforting, but just now 
she did not waxxt comforting. That seemed to keep one 
on a level road, she wanted to forge ahead. 

" That is it, papa. And I do want to do something 
worthy." 

" What is a girl's idea of worthiness ? When I was a 
young fellow my ideal was to be as good a doctor as my 
father. Then I found medical science had gone a great 
deal farther than in his day. And later I was interested 
in promulgating some of the new ideas and discoveries 
that save suffering. Yet I have found it very hard to 
convince people they could save themselves, and now 
sometimes I simply give up and let the man or woman 
go until his or her strength is wasted in vain endeavor 
and I am called to give relief. We don't seem to learn 
much about real living after all. I suppose we all want 
the experience. We do not like to take our knowledges 
second hand." 

He had a curious sympathy with this girl who was 
quite a study to him. She was bright and ambitious* 
Why did she not have a little more, the divine gift? 
Why was it that Millicent who had seemed only an ordi- 
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nary girl should blossom out into an unexpected flower- 
ing ? She had been a sort of desultory student, Honor a 
very earnest one instead. 

Was this restlessness the sign of a better development 
^f womankind ? He had seen so much of it, so many 
mistaken aims, dissatisfactions, and then a dropping 
down into a dreary nerve-wasted state. Men did not 
take it so hard, he noticed. Had they less ambition or 
more reasonable acceptance ? 

" I wonder what you would like? " he began with ten- 
der inquiry. " The professions seem to require the de- 
votion of a lifetime, as a man gives. I always feel 
«orry when so much of a woman's life appears wasted, as 
it often does when she lays down most of her acquire- 
ments at marriage." 

" But everybody doesn't marry." 

"I hope you will — wisely, some day." 

"I haven't any presentiment. And there are many 
unhappy, unsatisfactory marriages." 

** Many very happy ones, also. One's ideals are not 
always met. I think there is too much haste, too sure 
and eager acceptance of one another, and then too easy a 
way out of the disappointment. Marriage should be the 
most sacred tie in life, and separations ought not take 
place until patience and a high sense of duty has been 
tried to the uttermost. They are sometimes necessary. 
But if you have a distaste for marriage, what is the next 
best ideal to your life ? Let me see what plan you can 
work out." 

There was such a sweet, kindly smile in his eyes, such 
a tenderness in his voice with all its encouragement that 
Honor colored and hesitated. 

" We decided against medicine once, and yet it is 
good to know a little, enough to bind up a cut or attend 
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to a child's burned finger," and there was a humorous 
sound in his tone. <' It is also good to know a little law 
and be able to look after one's property if one becomes, 
possessed of any great amount. There are religious 
sisterhoods ^^ and he glanced at her. 

Honor smiled and gave a negative turn of the head. 

"And teaching." 

'* But you always insist that this branch should be left 
to the women who have need." 

'* I have not changed my mind about any of the em- 
ployments," he returned. "Every year there are more 
women who must earn their living. There are a few 
years of extravagance, then fathers fail or die insolvent. 
We seem to have very little care about the future. There 
is trained nursing, there are the College Settlements, and 
some excellent positions in business houses. But since 
we want you for companion and clerk in ours, and if 
salary is any object " 

"O papa, you are laughing at me." . Yet just now 
she did not feel hurt. 

"Dear, consider a little longer. I am not sure but 
many intelligent girls go through this period when they 
feel they must be of immediate service to the world, that 
they must not bury their talent in a napkin. It was the 
one who had been faithful in a few things you remember 
who was given the rule over many." 

They had reached home and Dr. Carew handed out 
his daughter with a lover's care. He too was learning 
lessons. It was not the great world that had a right to 
the best of ever)rthing, but did not the heart accustomed 
to all that was holiest in the home, with the lives given 
to one as sacred treasures, tend to the more divine 
knowledge of the best everywhere? 

Honor ran lightly up-stairs. She had really gained 
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nothing, but she felt more content. She would try this 
winter. One good thing was that her mother was not 
expecting her to marry as so many mothers were. A girl 
could wait a few years, and when it came to that, women 
of thirty or so she had noted, were very attractive to 
men really worth having. And while she was waiting 
.some unknown finger might point out the way. 

She did not see ,the finger of the All Father, she was 
not thinking much of His way in these days. She was 
<lesirous of choosing her own path, yet nothing was well' 
defined and she felt sometimes provoked because she 
could not see clearly into the future — as she wanted it to 
be, diflferent from the every-day living. A turning point 
came to most lives and it was not always in first youth. 



CHAPTER Vra, 

WHAT OUGHT IT TO Ae ? 

*' "V TO, not a scholar at all — ^well educated as women 

J[\| go and who has used her eyes and her brains 
to some purpose, and has a quick eye to see on certain 

lines. With training she would make a fine ** 

Professor Satterlee gave an abrupt laugh. 

"Wife or amanuensis?" inquired the young fellow 
stretched out lazily on the professor's comfortable, well 
worn sofa. 

'< She is married. They are some connection of the 
Kenneths. You liked the Japan volume? " 

''O yes; it has a certain gayety that is part of the 
Japanese character. You would know a woman wrote it. 
But I am most interested in the other. The author has 
not trifled with curious characteristics of the Indian peo- 
ples as far as she has seen them. And the marvelous 
beauty of temples and gardens is transcribed exquisitely. 
The death of the little child after all the superstitious 
maunderings and charms, and the passionate grief of the 
mother is a bit of the real, peculiar life and belief. She 
must have seen it." 

** O yes, she was abroad quite a long time and kept a 
sort of journal. She came into notice rather by accident 
than settled design, I believe." 

" And her husband ? " 

The professor shrugged his shoulders and gave a slight 
twist to his mouth. 

** The husband has been a rather good-looking fellow 
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and has a mother who could have stood for a Juno. 
Whether he wasn't quite straight in his youth — at all 
events now he has one of those curious brain diseases, 
softening or some such thing. At times he is quite pre- 
sentable, at others I fancy not. They seem to be blest 
with this world's goods, which is fortunate, and the elder 
Mrs. Henderson adores the young wife." 

"Henderson I " Gordon Wentworth straightened up^ 
suddenly. The professor was turning some leaves of 
manuscript and settling them according to their proper 
paging, and did not notice the movement or the passing 
surprise, for Wentworth recovered himself the next in- 
stant. 

" Yes. Madame Henderson* is really magnificent, a 
dame of the old school without all the formality. She 
seems quite fond of society, they have regularly delight- 
ful evenings. Beside this girl, for she is nothing more 
than a girl, there is Mrs. Drayton, quite a literary light, 
and young Mrs. Henderson's father is a notable physi- 
cian. Dr. Carew." 

" O, I met Miss Hope Drayton at Florence some months 
ago, and a very bright girl. Miss Carew. Then oddly 
enough I came over in the steamer with them and saw all 
their fathers and mothers," laughing. 

The professor nodded. " I have been at the Draytons. 
Mrs. Drayton is Mrs. Kenneth's aunt. And the Carews 
are related. They are — well there are circles and circles 
in this great city. One can choose for himself. And 
one must be hard to suit if one cannot find companion- 
ship somewhere. The trouble with me is there is toa 
much of it. It distracts one if you undertake all the 
pleasant society. What are you going to do with your- 
self, Wentworth?" 

" I don't know. You had better take pity on me and 
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give me some employment. Say two or three hours a 
day. I will work cheaply." 

" Thank you. I could make you of some service. It 
is well we are coming to cultivate a leisure class or you 
young fellows with money would be quite useless." 

" And I am not a golf or polo fiend. I'd like yacht* 
ing, but winter is coming on." 

" O, you will shine ip society — learn to dance and 
pay compliments, join a club. Mr. Drayton is inter- 
ested in the housing of the poor, Dr. Carew in number- 
less experiments. It's a sin for a man to idle away his 
time." 

" You know when it comes to that I have not enough 
money to endow hospitals or build rows of tenement 
houses with modem equipments. I've managed so far 
to spend it about all on myself. I haven't exactly worn 
out shoe-leather in the cause of science, neither have I 
set out to convert pagans, but I have had a good deal of 
pleasure, and I think my mind is a kind of miscellaneous 
storage-house where everything has gone in free. So my 
dear professor, if you can fish anything out, help your- 
self." 

"I'm coming to Egyptian antiquities next, then I 
shall call upon you. You'll stay in the city all winter ? " 

" Well — ^if I can be of any service. I want to look at 
some of the great cities and see what progress they have 
made in seven years. They do this better abroad. Why 
haven't we more ^ civic * pride ? Why do we build to 
outgrow in a few years ? " 

" I suppose the youth of nations is like the youth of 
individuals. There, don't say a word to me the next 
ten minutes." 

Gordon Wentworth settled himself luxuriously in the 
comer of the sofa, for there were no end of cushions. 
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Professor Satterlee had hours when the soft side of life 
was very agreeable. Wentworth had evinced no sur- 
prise at the links of interest he had been unraveling. 
He had made a few quiet inquiries about this author who 
had so interested him and discovered that she was by no 
means public property, but held herself rather reserved. 
He had learned long ago that if not all, many things 
came to him who waited. Beside a certain curiosity 
there was a mysterious check that kept him from in- 
trusion. Of course he could send her a complimentary 
letter, but that would not forward any acquaintance, and 
he respected her exclusiveness. 

Here in a most unexpected fashion the story had been 
laid before him, much more complete than the professor 
could have imagined, since he held a clue to the mys- 
tery. This was why Honor Carew had piqued and in- 
terested hiip, her intangible family likeness to her sister. 
They were very different. All Honor's colors were 
brighter, more definite. Mrs. Henderson was a rare 
white rose only partly opened. She could never bloom 
fully for her husband. How had she come to marry 
him I A disgust that was almost like a horror Hashed 
over his face. And how had Dr. Carew, such a student 
of the more intricate branches of physiology, of biology 
and dynamics, allow a child of his, such a girl as she 
must have been to contract such a marriage ! He was 
quite eager now to see the doctor. And he would take up 
his acquaintance with Miss Carew. She had pleased 
him with her brightness and good sense, a certain inde- 
pendence of thought, not quite the deference to mascu- 
line opinions that one often found in young girls and as 
often annoyed him. He had never been fond of girls 
in the transition stage; he liked the little ones, then 
skipped over to the finer class of married ones to whom 
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one conquest had been sufficient. Miss Drayton was 
charming too in certain ways, her forces were all more 
quietly managed than Miss Carew's. He was ashamed 
now that he had not followed up the acquaintance. 
Almost any girl would have avowed her sister's book, he 
thought, it was fine enough to be proud of. 

He glanced at his watch. The professor's ten min- 
utes had lapsed into half an hour, and he still seemed 
engrossed. So Wentworth rose. 

"We will put off Egypt until some other day or 
night," he exclaimed. " I am at your service any time. 
I should very much like to meet Professor Kenneth and 
whoever constitutes his family." 

" One member is abroad, one of the younger profess- 
ors, gone off for a rare holiday, being like myself some- 
thing of a book worm. But there is always some one 
worth seeing at their house. Thursday evening — why 
that is to-morrow. Yes, let us go up for an hour. And 
Madame Henderson entertains on Tuesday evening. I 
like that old-fashioned appellation for elder ladies when 
there is a son's wife." 

" Yes. To-morrow night then." 

" It's not late " in half amazement. 

"I keep good hours," laughingly, with a little wave 
of the hand. 

" Come again, day or night. I am always glad to see 
you, no matter in what land I am traveling." 

It had been a very pleasant thing to stumble over his 
old Harvard professor in the first city of his American 
pilgrimage. He had unearthed him several times abroad, 
now for two years he had been mostly stationary, doing 
some library work, and revising several books that had 
been outgrown by modem discoveries. Wentworth said 
to him he had ruins at his finger ends, and they oc- 
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casionally betrayed him, but he was still genial and com- 
panionable, and though nearer seventy than sixty hardly 
looked the latter. 

Mrs. Eric Kenneth was dainty and charming, and 
Gordon Wentworth was pleased with her at once. When 
she found he had met her sisters in Florence a friendly 
footing was immediately established. Miss Drayton was 
helping to entertain, and they met again with cordial 
interest. 

"Miss Carew was to come — hsA you any message^ 
Princess ? " the girl asked. 

" No, I think something has detained her. And I am 
so sorry. I miss Cousin Ned more than you would think. ' ' 

" It's odd — ^we always consider Cousin Ned grave 
and quiet, yet he is a most delightful entertainer." 

'' And he is having such a splendid time. Bertram 
enjoys it beyond everything. They are enthusiastic 
about Miss Kingsley and cannot forgive Honor's defec- 
tion. Oh, here she comes." 

Honor was a little flushed and looked charmingly 
pretty, showing her surprise and pleasure in her eyes, 
and smile, and then suddenly turning dignified. Had he 
been, in the city all this while ? 

What did the sudden change mean ? 

" I am getting acquainted with all your family. Miss 
Carew," he began cordially. " I have been considering 
what sort of disease I could cultivate so that I might 
call on your father." 

" O," she retorted, " he has friends as well as patients ; 
society as well as the ills of humanity. But if you needed 
a physician I think I could recommend him." 

" And if I desired a wider acquaintance ? " 

*' There is grandpapa, who might give you some hints 
or suggestions on 'a long life well used.' Then my 
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young brother is following in the illustrious footsteps and 
reads up in medicine between times. Professor Kenneth 
considers him promising/' 

" And you ? As I remember you were quite interested 
in the gods of foreign climes. You might vary the in- 
heritance by becoming a missionary.'* 

"I need not go very far in that event, not to India, 
China or Japan.'* 

" We shall have to look out sharp that our ambitious 
neighbor does not distance us in some things in the years 
to come. It is really a wonderful country and the peo- 
ple are fascinating. I have been reading your sister's 
book on Japan since my return. Perhaps a few mission- 
aries from there might not come amiss to us; " smiling 
with a kind of confident air. " To say I was interested 
and charmed would be I imagine what hundreds of others 
have said." 

" O, we do not aspire to such a world-wide apprecia- 
tion, or admiration, as that word comes nearer your com- 
prehensive remark. Yes, it has been liked, but I sup- 
pose the fact that we were all very much interested in 
Japan did a good deal for it." 

" But it has positive merit. You see I belong to a 
family who never did anything to distinguish themselves, 
unless it was to make a little money. So I appreciate it 
the more." 

"Money is a very good thing, however. If Queen 
Isabella had not sold her jewels to help Columbus, we 
might still be floundering among the effete nations of 
Europe." 

"O, some one else would have discovered us — the 
country for us to grow in and expand. Wasn't the king 
a model husband, do you not think, first to give her the 
jewels, and then to allow her to sell them ? " 
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** I dare say some admirer bought them back and pre- 
sented them to her again.'* 

'* O, give the king some credit." 

They both laughed, meeting each other's eyes. 

" But the king had very little faith in Columbus/' said 
Honor, returning to the attack. 

"We have changed all that. ^ Superior civilization, I 
suppose. Now we are ready to give our money and our 
lives for science. What we shall do when the North pole 
is discovered I can't imagine." 

" Are there not wilds left in Africa? " 

"Very few. We have unearthed the pigmies. We 
know where the Nile rises. We have harnessed elec- 
tricity. We know the moon is not inhabited, although 
oiu- early training leads us to discern the man in it at 
certain times." 

"And see what a blessing the early cult has been to 
literature," responded Honor gravely. 

Other guests had entered the room and the tete-d-Mi 
was broken up. Hope sang several numbers in an ex- 
quisite manner. Mr. Wentworth proved himself an at- 
tractive guest, and Honor watched him with curious 
eyes. She had liked him very much at first, but what 
she did not like now was the fact of his having been in 
the city so long and not once looking her up. She even 
spoke of it to Hope. 

" We could not have made much impression on him," 
laughing with lips and voice, but feeling secretly morti- 
fied in heart. 

• " O, I suppose every one abroad is glad to meet an 
American," Hope returned unconcernedly. "He and 
Professor Satterlee are great friends and the two have 
been in deep consultation together. Papa met him at a 
supper last evening and liked him very much. O, Honor, 
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there is a young clergyman I want you to see, Mr. Allard, 
one of mamma's recent discoveries. He only came in 
the city two months ago at St. Jude's chapel, and has 
gathered a large congregation already. He has such a 
beautiful, winning voice.'* 

That was true enough, Honor found. He was fine and 
noble-looking without being especially handsome, and 
needed some added flesh to fill out the proportions of 
manhood. Honor only half listened to what he was say- 
ing, for Hope and Mr. Wentworth were having a rather 
merry time, it seemed. 

There was a good deal of light, pleasant talk, for the 
summer aspect still lingered and no one had settled to 
the real winter work. When they went out to the dining- 
room where simple refreshments were spread, Mr. Allard 
offered Honor his arm. Mr. Wentworth had taken 
Hope. 

" I wish very much to see your mother," he remarked 
in one of the pauses. " Mrs. Drayton said if I wanted ad- 
vice on starting some kinds of work, she was most capa- 
ble of giving it. I know your father quite well. Would 
it be taking too great a liberty to call on her ? I am not 
quite used to the city work, and there is such a thing as 
taking hold of it at the right end, I believe." 

" Mamma is very obliging — if it is about girls. But 
there are two splendid people in the city, and one is a 
clergyman, Mr. Howe " 

" Yes, I have seen him and like him very much." 

" And his wife. She was at school with an older set 
of cousins and then was partly adopted by Professor 
Kenneth's sister-in-law. She is charming." 

"And Mrs. Kenneth is one of the Lord's elect. Yes, 
I have met them, and I think her daughter, Mrs. Phillips, 
will come in with our new interest. The city is getting 
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SO packed with people that one could fill a church almost 
an)rwhere, if they would come. Miss Carew, why do not 
people go to church ? Is it the clergyman's fault ? Or 
are there so many other things ? Now in most country 
places they do not have to be urged/' 

"I think it is the other things," she answered slowly. 
"Not always dissatisfaction with the preacher." 

" If they could love religion ! If they truly wanted to 
worship God. Yet I can understand after their week of 
toil how good a day of rest must seem. But this is a 
serious^ talk, isn't it, and you are only a young girl. Let 
us gossip about our neighbors. Hasn't Miss Drayton 
an exquisite voice and manner? And Mrs. Kenneth! 
She was good enough to come and sing for us at a little 
entertainment and one old woman said it was heaven 
being opened. Are there not lots of queer old people in 
the city, Miss Carew ? Some look as if they had stepped 
out of a Dickens book, and now and then you see a per- 
fect embodiment of a Thackeray page. They are not all 
in the country as our novelists would have us believe. I 
often wish I could sketch, I see such striking pictures." 

She was glad he read novels. She was better versed 
in them than in theology. 

"Do you think Dickens a caricaturist?" she ven- 
tured. 

" Yes, in a way. But he had so tender a side for the 
little foibles. He understood his people very thoroughly 
or he would have made them more bitter than he did. 
I like Bella Willifer and the Cherub and you can see the 
black mitts her mother always wore. And then there is 
Mr. Wemick's marriage, oh, and a hundred other half- 
pathetic, half-merry episodes. Was there ever a more 
simply tender letter written than Joe Gargery's when he 
had been up to London and nursed Pip through his ill- 
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ness and went off home quietly, lest he should mortify 
the pretentious young fellow ? Dickens* stories are to be 
read with some one, to some one and talked about as 
you go along. Don't you think so ? " 

Honor thought Mr. Allard was very interesting. . But 
she wondered a little what Mr. Wentworth found to 
laugh about with Hope. 

A young collegian came around on the other side of 
Honor and they left books for a talk on athletics. There 
was to be a great ball game on Saturday. He wanted 
Miss Carew to come. Miss Drayton had promised. 

"Perhaps," Honor responded doubtfully. She did 
not care much for ball games. But Mr. Allard took up 
the young fellow in an entertaining fashion and some one 
else carried off Honor when she had finished her ice. 

They never kept late evenings at the Kenneths. 
Princess had begun her life by saying — "There will 
always be another day." She wanted it fresh and glad- 
some^ not clouded with last night's fatigue. 

The carriage came for Hope, and Honor was to go 
with her. 

"I wonder if I may venture to call on you," inquired 
Mr. Wentworth. 

"Am I so very formidable?" and a saucy light 
flashed over Honor's face. " We do not live in a lion's 
den. Yes, I think you may venture," with a slight em- 
phasis. 

He flushed a little and bowed. Eric Kenneth took 
them to the carriage. 

"Did you enjoy your evening ?" asked her mother, 
slipping her arm tenderly over the girl's shoulder. 

" O, it was very entertaining. Some young collegians 
were there, and the Mr. Wentworth who came over in the 
steamer with us. He and Professor Satterlee are great 
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friends. He was one of his students years ago. And 
they talked about the old cities and their wonderful civ- 
ilization and luxury, beyond anything we have now. 
It's queer," and Honor gave a short retrospective laugh, 
"that with all their knowledge they should have dropped 
out of the world, and here are the Esquimaux, ignorant 
and with little civilization, who have managed to survive 
no one knows how long ! The young clergyman of St. 
Jude's was there, and I liked him ever so much. We 
talked modem novels and did not go back to the dark 
ages. He wants to see you about girls' organizations. 
I thought papa told you you were not to go into any new 
work.*' 

" lliis is the old work done over. Good-night, dear,** 
kissing her fondly. 

Honor did not think of the young clergyman who had 
sincerely pleased her, but of Mr. Wentworth who had 
piqued and almost vexed her. He had been so much 
more delightful at Mrs. Vandermark's. Why was it that 
a trifling sting of pain should outweigh the agreeable 
things alongside of them? He had seemed to like her 
there in Florence and on shipboard, and now he was 
quite indifferent. 

She had been admired a good deal and was used to 
being a centre among young people. She did not want 
any one to fall in love with her, she had not arranged 
her ideals of love, only she did want something excellent 
and fascinating, virtues and graces and attainments that 
she must admire, that would have a compelling power, a 
governing force, the sort of magnificent despot of early 
youth, who, while making the rest of the world bow to 
him should bow to her. She was in no haste — two or 
three years hence after she had tested her own powers. 
She studied herself in the glass as she was taking out 
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pins that seemed tp have perversdy hidden away and 
la3dng aside dainty little bows. She was not really hand- 
some, but she felt very well pleased with herself for all 
that. She wondered a little how much real power she 
could exert if she tried ! There were subtle forces within 
her, but she had been too carelessly happy to consider 
them any great deal. 

There was a pile of letters on the stand for her as she 
came down, but the family were at the table, so she just 
gathered them up, and uttered her cheery good-morn- 
ing. 

" Why do you look at me so sharply, mamma? " she 
questioned presently. " Am I queer in any way ? " and 
she gave a little shrug, with an uncertain movement of 
the head. 

"O, your back hair is all right,*' said her father 
laughing. " I am sorry to lose the curly mop and the 
little girl. The crown on the top defines womanhood — 
or fashion.'* 

"Did I look sharply, or intently, or wonderingly? *' 
inquired her mother. "I have had a most pathetic 
letter from Aunt Tessy. Just now she is all alone, and 
begs for you ! ** 

" O, mamma ! And I have been away so much." 

Honor's tone had denial in it. 

" And I have to go to Washington, or shall go to a 
medical meeting. And there is a great gathering of 
women — some convention or other. If you are going to 
be strong minded you may as well go into training. 
Then you could slip down and have a little visit with 
Aunt Tessy." 

To go off with her father would be grand. She had 
taken several little trips with him. But 

" Why do you not go, mamma ? *' 
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Mrs. Carew gave a little laugh and looked at her hus- 
band as if she had been caught in mischief. 

" Wif ^le going a little later to St. Louis," interposed 
the doctor. ''Your mother thinks she cannot spare time 
for both, and I would rather have her at St. Louis. But 
if you don't like going around with a middle aged 
fellow *' 

" Of course you will attend the Woman's Convention ? 
I shouldn't know how to act or which side to take or 
how to vote without you." 

Honor's tone was so gravely earnest that her father 
glanced at her a moment, then threw back his head and 
laughed, as he said — 

"And you a college girl! Didn't you study par- 
liamentary lore?" 

"O mamma, do you remember the convention we 
went to once ? There were such a lot of handsome, well 
dressed, well satisfied looking women that I really won- 
dered what they had to find fault about. They didn't 
seem to be in any state of subjection, and it wasn't very 
clear what sort of wrongs they were trying to redress. 
If suffrage doesn't make men honest and noble and clear 
sighted and generous to their fellow-men, what will it do 
for women — ^who are so much better already ! " 

" My dear, you are heterodox. Plainly you will be no 
ornament to the convention. Though I believe it has 
something to do with mothers. The mothers who will 
listen and applaud do not need all the talk and ideas, 
those who do cannot come. When the poor mothers 
have room enough not to put three or four children in 
one bed, whose only window is on an air-shaft, and the 
milk is not doctored, there may be better results. But I 
thought you were sighing for a career." 

His face and voice were both full of a soft, cheerful 
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humor that could not have pained the most sensitive 
heart. • 

" I have not yet decided on the career/' Honor made 
answer. '< It is the embarassment of diffuse diagnosis.'' 

" Then come along with me." 

" And the others will be home presently. Yes, Honor, 
I think I would go." 



CHAPTER IX. 

MUCH THOUGHT IS MUCH CARE. 

THERE was one foreign letter among Honor's and 
she knew it was Milly's exuberant epistle;. Last 
mail had brought her a delightful one from Cousin Ned 
who still regretted her defection. 

They were just on the eve of going to England ; the 
Kingsleys had insisted upon it. Sherburne felt that he 
must return after a few days* stay on account of a 
great legal fight that was to come off in the late autumn, 
and had now been carried to the highest court. It was 
just lovely in him to come, but there was a most excellent 
reason; and he had grown so sweet and delightful all 
these later weeks. He really was cross at first, Milly ad- 
mitted. 

'* And there is something in the air, and in two hearts 
that makes me the happiest girl alive. I don't believe I 
shall be any more overjoyed when I come to have a real 
lover of my own. You know how much we all are in 
love with Edith Kingsley — ^I've said it in every letter, I do 
believe. I suppose when she is really married she won't 
be quite so much to me, in just the sam/e way that Delia 
isn't — can you understand that? I've grown helter- 
skelter in my ideas, I said to her one day when we 
were in Rome — ^Edith I mean, * How I wish you were 
my sister.' That was before the boys came. And truly 
I never thought of any of them or any one falling in love 

with her. But it has been done and I'm just up to the 

i:?2 
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seventh heaven. We axe planning to bring her home with 
us, Sherburne thinks he can arrange it all, and have her 
make quite a visit. It will be just too lovely for any- 
thing. Mamma cannot help liking her and she will just 
fall down at little mother's feet, that's figurative, in her 
arms, I mean. You know mamma has always counted 
on the boys marrying, only she wasn't quite satisfied to 
have Bertram bring home a Brazilian or a Peruvian or a 
Patagonian wife. It is so nice to have some one you can 
love in the family, and whose tastes and ideas are like 
yours. Bertram had an offer of a very nice position in 
one of the manufacturing districts while we were in 
Darmstadt, but Sherburne thought he could do as well at 
home, and he had been away three years. I was so glad 
he didn't want to take it. He met some fellow-students 
— how Americans are in most everything ! 

'^ I ought not have told you this, for mamma is not to 
know it until the matter is settled. Sherburne thought 
she would feel so disappointed if it came to nothing. 
He is so sweet and thoughtful about her. And my 
heart aches and upbraids me when I recall how we 
marched away and left her with only Larry and papa. 
But there is Aunt Fanny and also her fiock, and some of 
the Murray aunts and cousins have been down, and we 
shall soon be home. By the time you are reading this it 
will all be settled. They may think Edith too young, 
and may not like her going so far from home, but Eng- 
lish girls go to India and Australia and all over. So do 
not breathe a word until you hear again, but I ached to 
tell some one, and you are so trusty, Honor dear. If 
you only were going to be in England with us ! " 

There was a little gossip about places and some beau- 
tiful Brussels lace they had been trimming their clothes 
with and two elegant rings she had, one from Mr. Beall 
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and- one from Cousin Ned; the pictures at Dusseldorf, 
and the queemess of Holland ; all^in a jumble. 

Honor sat quite still with the letter in her hand^ and 
did not notice that the others, invitations mostly, had 
slipped to the floor. 

What was there in Edith Kingsley to attract a man 
like Edward Sherburne I A sweet, lovable, homelike girl, 
honest and truthful, the kind who would make a devoted 
wife and never allow the world and its follies to come 
between her and her husband. She might not shine in 
society — oh, let her do Edith full justice, training and 
the advantages of society might make her a very attract- 
ive woman. 

But then — ^well, could she expect anything so very 
different? Wasn't he — if not exactly fickle, changeable, 
incapable of an enduring love until the chain had been 
duly clasped about him. He would no doubt be true to 
his wife, yet he might sometimes think and see that 
others had charms. Of course the affair about Gertrude 
Maurice has been boyish, she could pardon that for he 
had really been honest about it, and Mrs. Con Murray 
was very proud of him, quite as if he were a brother. 
And then he had taken a violent fancy to her. More 
than a year had gone and he had made no sign. If she 
had put faith in his protestations she might have an ach- 

> 

ing heart to-day. If she had loved him — she tried to 
reason that it would have been just the same, but she 
knew down deep in her heart they would have been 
engaged. For very shame sake he would have been 
true. 

Her heart was light in that she had not loved him. 
She had never loved any one with her ideal love, which 
was to comprehend the depth and height, the richness 
and fervor of her whole soul, the delicious satisfaction of 
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liaving her cup of joy filled to the brim. That was the 
way she could love. She had no taste for shallow fan- 
desy for thinkmg she had some art to make a man hap- 
pier than the girl he had chosen. She liked people gen^ 
erally, she was pleasant and agreeable and fond of fud|» 
but she could present a blank wall when sentiment began^. 
to grow warm. 

Edward Sherburne had asked her for her love, had^' 
said he would wait for it to grow. Her idea of love was ^ 
that it was something spontaneous, overwhelming, that . 
changed the whole earth to one, that glorified every com- 
mon thought. When they had met in the winter no ^ 
word had been spoken between them. When he had^ 
gone to the steamer to see the party off, he had said,— *- 
*'0 Honor, you will write to me! " and she had not 
answered, not written. The cousinly freedom was gone, 
and nothing had come to take its place, the seed that 
was to push up some time — perhaps lay dormant in her 
heart. She could not tell whether it had any real life 01: 
not. That was not love. • 

There had been so many distractions in Paris, late^ 
evenings when one could just drop into bed, mornings, 
when one had to hurry through breakfast to meet en- 
gagements. Her own family, some school friends, some 
of the California cousins, and she never caught up in 
correspondence. Of course she had come home because 
she did not want to spend the summer with him. She 
admitted that to herself. If she had been there he would 
not have fallen in love with Edith, just as if, were she his 
wife he would not waver ui his faith. Was that thet 
highest love? Was that supreme possession ? 

Was she glad or sorry? After the wonder was over 
she felt curiously relieved. And yet no woman likes to 
be pushed aside, to be dropped out, and always wonders 
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how another could be put in her place who had na 
greater claim to beauty or attractiveness. It seemed to 
her that Sherburne needed an educated wife ; Edith had 
ho special gift. She was a very fair French scholar but 
not a ready talker. She was up to the average of ordi- 
nary girls, that was all. What would she do among a lot 
of learned professors and intellectual people? But if 
Sherburne liked her that was enough. No, he should 
have had the manliness to ask his question of her once 
^more, and then he would have owed her no fealty. 

'"Daughter/* said the soft mother voice from thejiext 
^oom. 

Kitty stood in the doorway, feather duster in hand. 
Honor gathered up her letters, thrust them into her desk, 
laughed and nodded to Kitty and passed her by. 

"I had a long letter from Milly Beaumanoir," she be- 
gan eagerly. " By this time they are in some London 
suburb or at Trenholme, and will return home soon. 
And I have been considering, mother, I think I will go 
with papa; my visit would be more of a pleasure to 
Aunt Tessy than later on.*' 

She put a great deal of brightness in her face, as if 
it was her pleasure as well. She would be happy and 
merry and no one should know that she felt secretly 
mortified. 

" I should like to have you at Trenholme with them, 
and here, too; " smiling. " Some time we will go there 
together.** 

" O that would be delightful.** 

"Will you go somewhere else with me — a much 
shorter journey ? I have an errand to Mrs. Bradford's. 
When have you called there ? ** 

" O, not at all, though I have been in the office twice 
to see Isabel. Yes, I shall be glad to go with you.*' 
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She put her arms about hef mother's neck and kissed 
her. It was mean to have a secret from her^ but the 
knowledge would give her a little pain at first, and it 
really was not her secret. Aunt Tessy must know it first 
of all. 

'' I want you to help me choose some patterns. I have 
quite a large order for Celia Bradford, and the selection 
is left to me. You have seen so many effective things 
abroad." 

" That will be a real pleasure." 

" Then we might take in Mrs. Howe. Why, Honor, 
you have not seen the baby ! " 

''There have been so many things," laughed Honor. 

" And then we will drop in at Millicent's. That will 
be quite a morning's work. I am very glad you have de- 
cided to go with your father. Now get ready. Don't stop 
to answer any letters." 

Kitty had spread her bed and was dusting. Every 
day Honor thought she would take this on herself, but 
there were crowds of little things and now and then a 
big thing. How did her mother find time for so much ? 
She just glanced at the three neglected letters. Two 
were luncheon invitations. One was to form a club to 
study eastern lore, theosophy and kindred subjects. There 
would be but ten members, to meet once a fortnight for 
readings and discussion, and have a luncheon. 

Honor gave a little sigh. 

They stepped into the carriage and drove over on the 
East Side. An unpretentious row of flats in quite a 
select neighborhood, with a church and parish house and 
rectory taking the remainder of the block, and on the 
other comer a studio building with some art schools. 

Martin was to take some parcels to a needy family 
while they were having their call. 
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The hallway answered for two houses. It was nicely 
furnished and kept. The Bradfords were on the second 
floor, four rooms and a covered porch with window- 
sashes to shut out the winter cold. A pretty parlor that 
was sitting-room as well, being light and cheerful and 
comparatively large with some rare old-fashioned pieces 
of furniture, a well-filled bookcase, and a number of fine 
engravings and photographs. 

Celia Bradford had been lame and somewhat disabled 
firom childhood, by a bad fall. She had a sweet face 
as one occasionally remarks among lifelong invalids, 
with an abundance of fair hair and large pathetic blue 
eyes. In the little town where they had lived she had 
done embroidery and fine hand sewing ; since their re- 
moval to the city through a Woman's Exchange she had 
branched out into Battenburg and Renaissance lace ma- 
king and silk embroidery, finding now through friends all 
she could do. 

'< Isabel has kept me in touch with your delightful 
joumeyings," she said to Honor. *'You don't know 
how many pleasures we have had this summer in imag- 
inary journeys, and how many people we have met, book 
people, who are charming and who are never rude or 
rough, or snub you or hustle you. And now we are 
going to Japan again. I never thought Japan was sa 
beautiful until I looked at it through Mrs. Henderson's 
eyes, though I confess I knew little about it only in a 
general way. Why it is quite an education. Isabel 
brought home several books on Florence while you were 
there, and with the aid of the pictures we saw so many 

things. I suppose it isn't quite as good " with a 

doubtful intonation. 

" It would be better than a great deal of traveling. I 
was quite disgusted with some people we saw, who ran 
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about with guide-book in hand, and cried to each* 
other — * O, this is such a thing.' * This* is so and so. 
Well, I don't think much of it, do you ? * * No, but then 
we've seen it.' You do have to hurry about more than 
is pleasant, for one is apt to undertake too much. I 
shall never pretend to have seen Rome at all, we" were 
there such a very little while." 

** I shall have to be content with this kind of travel- 
ing," said Celia, with a smile that made her quite pretty. 
*^ Isabel went to Lake George and to Lake Champlain 
this summer and brought me such beautiful photographs. 
I've made a nice portfolio and slip the pictures in a little 
place cut at the comers, so," and she folded her work 
to explain. ** Then they do not get soiled. And we 
are keeping the states by themselves. You see Isabel has 
to know a good deal about locations and such things." 

** But we must talk business and not romance," de« 
clared Mrs. Carew. " I wonder if you will be dazed by 
such a big order ! It is really Christmas work, a rich 
woman's gifts, and I persuaded her friend who had it in 
train to commence at once." 

*' O, I am so glad. Everybody hurried me so last 
Christmas. And you are so good, Mrs. Carew." 

The eyes lighted up with gratitude, and the lips fell 
into glad, pretty curves. 

"The rich woman isn't my friend, though I know 
who she is and she will be a good paymaster. There are 
to be a dozen centerpieces the size of this," and Mrs. 
Carew unfolded her sample. '' Every one is to be dif- 
ferent ; no, there are to be two in that splendid grape 
pattern that you made in the summer for Mrs. Lewis. 
That is the link between," and she gave a soft laugh. 
*^ This Mrs. Whitfield has two friends, sisters, who are 
jealous if one is treated better than the other." 
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" What a funny thing. How can they know it is bet- 
ter ? " glancing up doubtfully. 

** They can't if things are just alike. Get out your 
patterns, please." 

There were a great box full of them. 

** I brought Honor along to help choose.*' 

** I am very glad. That takes the responsibility off of 
me. And Miss Honor has cultivated tastes." 

They tumbled the patterns about and compared them, 
making various comments. 

<< I often change something not quite so pretty or that 
looks stiff to me. Here is this with nasturtiums worked 
in silk and it is very effective. Then this has pansies, 
that roses. O, I sometimes get so excited seeing the 
lovely things grow tmder my fingers that I can hardly 
draw my breath." 

"You ought to leave off then. At that point you 
wear too much on yourself." 

"I wonder — did you never try painting?" asked 
Honor. 

" Yes — ^when they painted on satin and bolting cloth. 
I like better to work with my needle. That just suits 
me. And you know what Carlyle said ? " 

" Carlyle said so many quotable things, and a good 
man y about work. ' ' 

Honor smiled out of bright doubtful eyes. 

" < Blessed is he who has found his work, let him ask 
no other blessedness.' And this is mine." 

" But some day it will go out of fashion. Machinery 
will make it too common." 

" Machinery cannot do the most exquisite part of it. 
Though I do wish ever3rthing beautiful could not be 
imitated in such common materials. Sometimes I feel in- 
dignant in true Ruskin fashion that people who have no 
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taste or ideas should adorn themselves with such tawdry 
materials made after a pattern of the most refined ele- 
gance." 

" Let me quote you another Carlyleism," said Mrs. 
Carew. " * All true work is sacred ; in all true work, 
were it in true hand labor there is something of divine- 
ness.' " 

" That is beautiful and comforting." 

" Fine hand-work will always meet with true apprecia- 
tion. The trouble is, people do not understand how 
long it takes to do it neatly and are not willing to pay 
for the time. The machines have spoiled us, and for a 
great deal of work I think the machines are best. There 
is no use of wearing out eyes and temper and nerves un- 
necessarily. But no machine can compete with your 
work, Miss Celia. I think these patterns are among the 
most desirable." 

. " All but this," returned Celia. " This does not look 
as pretty worked." 

** How is this ? " Honor held up one. 

"That is pretty. Now I will mark all these. Is 
there anything else ? " 

" O, yes. A dozen ovals for platters, and three dozen 
doylies. This is the size," and she took some paper 
patterns out of her bag. " Of the doylies every one in the 
dozen will be different, one dozen in silk embroidery, 
the others in lace. There, I am afraid I have amazed 
you. I think you had better go at the large pieces first. 
And here is some money for the material, which must be 
very nice, of course. You are not stinted as to price, I 
am happy to say." ' 

*' I don't know how to thank you for such a customer,. 
Mrs. Carew," and the girl's eyes were shining in 
gratitude. 
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** And I was glad my firiend spoke of it. Now Honor, 
we must go. The rest will keep mitil some other day." 

** O, please let the day be soon, Mrs. Carew," be- 
sought Celia with an eager light in her eyes and a flush 
of pleasure on her cheeks. ** You seem to be one's good 
angel. I can't thank you enough for this business inter- 
est, and this beautiful work. You may depend on my 
doing my very best." 

''And accept my thanks also/' said Mrs. Bradford in 
a tone of deep feeling. 

They went their way now over to the west side, and 
paused before a plain brick house next to a pretty 
church not too ornate for people of the middle class. 
A tidy young colored lad who was a general factotem 
and a prot^6 of Mr. Howe's admitted them. The elder 
Mrs. Howe came to receive them. 

One glance at her face showed that she was happy and 
content with her son's wife. And now that a little 
grandson had come her cup of joy brimmed over. There 
were still little formal touches about her ; her daughter 
Ruth liked them and would not have had them changed. 

The room was very pretty. Ruth could have had it 
much finer and more elaborate, but she knew it would 
not have suited her husband as well. In the years to come 
there might be more needs for money. Now and then 
she could quietly supply some desire out of her own 
purse, but generally she tried not to exceed the moderate 
income of the young cleig3rman. One handmaiden had 
sufficed beside the boy to run of errands and do chores, 
who was generally one taken in to be trained for some of 
the useful piurposes of life. 

"Ruth has been longing so to see you, Miss Carew," 
Mrs. Howe began. " Of course we are all very proud 
of the little boy, foolish I suppose, and yet it would be 
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queer if every one did not think his own the best when 
it is given specially to him ; " and a tender smile lighted 
up the delicate face. '< I need not ask if you had a nice 
time abroad — ^Miss Drayton came in soon after her re- 
turn, and we were delighted." 

<<Yes. And as if I had not enough of jaunting 
around we went away agam almost immediately, but I 
think that was mamma's wish. The world, or the days 
shall I say, seem very full, as if there was not time 
enough for all things." 

'' You young people undertake so many," was the half 
deprecating suggestion. 

<' And I have been wondering how mamma ever man- 
aged to get through with so much, and feeling quite like 
an idler myself." 

<' Experience teaches us to leave out the unimportant 
ones, and that doesn't come in youth," Mrs. Carew said 
smilingly. 

The maid came down to know if the ladies would not 
like to visit the nursery. 

" O, yes," cried Honor, starting eagerly. 
Off the end of the hall was a long and rather narrow 
apartment lighted by quite a large bow window. This 
was the clergyman's study. Honor caught sight of the 
book shelves and an easy chair. Up-stairs was the same 
kind of room, but it had a wide arched doorway that 
connected it with another, a sewing and sitting roOm. 
The nursery was very dainty with a blue and white paper 
and white flowing curtains. The baby's crib was in the 
same delicate adornments, but baby himself was wide 
awake now, a very presentable specimen for three months 
with big brown eyes and a fringe of dark hair. 

" O, he is splendid ! " declared Honor. " And Ruth, 
you look like a real young girl without a care or trouble 
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on your mind. There cannot have been many parish 
worries ! " 

"Parish worries I think belong largely to country liv- 
ing, where people have so little to exercise their real 
thoughts upon, that a new gown or a new hat, or one 
neighbor running across to another neighbor furnishes 
hours of comment. There is so much more to do in the 
city, so much more interest," and a light gleamed over 
Ruth's face breaking into a smile. 

" I thought country people considered themselves hard 
worked,'' said Honor with a sense of amusement. 

** In certain ways they do moil and toil as the poet has 
it. Perhaps there is not change enough or they do not 
know how to find new interest. Every morning is alike 
to them because it brings the day's work, and yet there 
are so many variations in the sky, in the weather, in the 
earth and ever)rthing if they could but see. Here we 
have so many changes in people. It is coming and go- 
ing. Employment takes people away, and we are often 
sorry to lose them. Then new ones come in " 

" And you have to begin at the bottom and go all over 
again. That is rather hard. 

"O, there are alwa)rs some left, a good many," 
smiling. '* The children of Israel journeyed from place 
to place you know, and when they were in the right frame 
of mind they found a good deal that was pleasant. And 
God has given me so much that I must help the others 
on their journey over barren places. Have you seen 
Mrs. Kenneth and the Phillips, household ? There are 
four pretty merry children, so I do not have grand- 
mamma Kenneth very often, though she came to see 
baby and stayed a week. And there are her brother's 
children. She finds so much sweetness and pleasure in 
every day. And I often think that my years with her 
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gave me just the training to fit me for this life. They 
were very happy years, too. I wonder if the girls grow- 
ing up now have as good times." 

"I sometimes think not," retiimed Honor gravely. 
" O, look at the baby I " and she laughed. " He draws 
his brows together as if he was trying to understand the 
learned talk of his elders ! It is not your time, baby. O 
what have you called him ? Babies' names are always a 
source of interest." 

"Are they?" she kissed him softly on the forehead. 
"Philip Kenneth. And now we do not know which 
name to take for every-day use." 

" Kenneth is lovely." 

"And Mrs. Allison came back with you. Is she as 
beautiful as ever ? " 

« Yes — ^handsomer I think and delightful. A woman 
of society with two sweet, jolly children ; she can't help 
being fashionable, and for her husband's sake she must be 
attractive, but she always seems to know how to use the 
world wisely, and she isn't the least spoiled by admira- 
tion. I think Pearl a remarkable woman." 

"Such women are the leaven of the greater world," 
said Ruth. " They make the higher virtues and graces 
attractive. Wealth isn't altogether given over to folly. 
On certain lines it is working out great problems, making 
it easier for us on the next two or three lower rounds. 
Of course you had a splendid time." 

Was it as fine as it might have been ? If not it was 
her own fault. And she had to talk it over just as if she 
had been down in the very heart of things, which she 
never was after leaving Paris. 

The two elder ladies had been discussing daily hap- 
penings. Then Mrs. Carew came over and took the 
baby who looked at her with wondering eyes and gave 
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a, satisfied little smile. How fond she was of babies, 
and how fond they always were of her, Honor thought. 
If Randolph had stayed at home and married, or if Milli* 
cent — oh that was much better as it was. 

Then they made their last call. It was one of Charl- 
ton Henderson's good days, which meant that he was 
more talkative, more exigent and absorbing and wanted 
the most of his wife's attention. This always tried 
Honor. 

<< I want you to come next Tuesday evening," Milli- 
cent said, when she could slip in a word to her sister. 
'< There are always some entertaining people dropping 
in." 

^' O, I am to go to Washington on Monday with papa. 
And then to Sherburne House for a little visit." 

^' What a runabout you are ! " 

" MiUy," interrupted her husband, " I wish you would 
play that new Nocturne." 



CHAPTER X, 

BLOWN ABOUT BY THE WIND. 

"T DON'T know how Milliccnt can endure her life I " 

X Honor exclaimed^ when they had reached home. 
'' And Charlton looked really weU to-day^ only one can 
see the sort of childishness and inconsequence. But Mrs. 
Henderson is so lovely, so softened and gracious. And 
she does adore Milly." 

Lyndell's eyes filled with tears. There were times 
when she thought God was dealing hardly with her. 
Her little half dream about Honor was likely to be frus- 
trated as well. ' And some people were so happy in their 
children's destinies. 

" Milly is brave," Honor added. 

^* She is taking up her duty nobly. I think grandpapa 
is a great comfort to her, and Charlton has taken a fer- 
vent liking to him, though at first he was very jealous. 
I remember when I was a little girl how he comforted me 
in my troubles and set my feet in the right path." 

O, the dear days of youth after the troubled girl life. 
The love, the years when she and her husband were 
learning lessons about each other and about all the rich- 
ness God had in store for them, not all given in the 
morning but like the sun climbing higher and higher in 
the heavens to the midday glory and then dropping slowly 
down, down — ^was it not so with life ? Was the after- 
noon less satisfying with all its softened beauty and en- 
joyment? And then a promise came to her — '* At even- 
time it shall be light." God's word could not fail. 

147 
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She never discussed Millicent's marriage with any one 
but her husband. Not even to her dearest Cousin Milli- 
cent Drayton had she ever confessed the true reason of 
their sudden compliance to the young people. Other 
secrets as weU were locked in the hearts of both 
parents, and Mrs. Henderson who had found in Doctor 
Carew the staunchest of friends, and who had been led 
through him not exactly to thorough resignation, but a 
brave acceptance and a trust in God for what she could 
not see. Drunkenness would have been immeasurably 
worse. Even insanity would have crushed deeper. 

Then they talked of Ruth Howe and her pleasant life, 
but Lyndell said with a half regret — 

<< I shall always be sorry that Ned Beaumanoir did not 
secure the prize, yet I consider Ruth an ideal clergyman's 
wife. She had so much experience beforehand. There 
were her own queer old people whose god was the hoard- 
ing of money, and then the rich, lovely nature of Mrs. 
Kenneth, the wide society knowledge that was not too 
high nor grand for every-day life in the circle in which 
her lot was to be cast. She is a true daughter to Mrs. 
Howe ; and she learned what mother love was like from 
Mrs. Kenneth." 

Honor's mind was wandering from her. 

"Do you not think," she began rather irrelevantly, 
" that Celia Bradford has what might be called a genius ? " 

"A genius with a needle — yes." 

'* Not that altogether," and Honor made a little crease 
in her forehead. " Something higher and more lasting." 

L)mdell smiled. '<Can you not be content in her 
content? I fancy you are thinking of higher artistic 
work. Yet at the Water Color and Academy exhibitions 
you see so many beautiful flower pieces, and how many 
of their owners do you suppose are earning a living ? " 
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" They can give lessons.'* 

'' Is that any higher than doing some beautiful work 
yourself? I am afraid you want your world to be peopled 
with geniuses, and yet you must have learned by this 
time that real geniuses are not scattered broadcast." 

Honor smiled vaguely. < < Perhaps I am unreasonable, ' ' 
she replied. " But with a picture some one may inquire 
who painted it ; with this exquisite work I doubt if any 
one will ask who did it." 

<' But you see some one did ask Mrs. Lewis. And 
some one may ask again. And if Celia gets well estab- 
lished she and her mother can earn a very comfortable 
living." 

" Until the laces go out of fashion." 

'' Something else will come in. I believe women have 
always done some kind of needlework. The Bradfords 
are very happy together and Isabel is a superior kind of 
girl. Celia is just ordinary and is content to do the or- 
dinary work of life, is happy in it. There is the 
luncheon bell." 

They planned about the journey. Honor saw that 
she had made her father truly happy by her acquiescence. 
She loved him very dearly, but did she ever study hb 
happiness? She gave frankly, freely when the sweet 
mood was on her, but was that all of duty ? Saturday 
some friends came in to lunch, Sunday she went to hear 
Mr. Howe in the morning and Hope asked her to go 
with her to the chapel in the evening to hear Mr. 
AUard. 

'' There are a good many fine young clergymen in the 
city," Hope declared. <*They ought to do a good 
work." 

Honor liked Mr. AUard very much and said so 
frankly. 
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She did not see Millicent every day, but some mem- 
ber of the family did, and now the elder Dr. Carew was 
often there for half a day at a time. But Honor and her 
father ran in Monday morning to say good-bye. 

It was quite delightful going off in this fashion, though 
her father teased her about the Woman's Meeting and 
pretended to make notes for her. Then at Philadelphia 
they met some medical friends of his, and altogether they 
had a pleasant journey. Uncle Leonard came to meet 
them. And the next morning she was put on the train 
for the short remainder of the journey and Aunt Tessy 
drove over to the station in the pony phaeton. 

^' I am so glad," she cried. ** I was afraid you would 
give out at the last moment. I've had such a lonesome 
week ! Larry went away to school but came home on 
Friday night, or I think I should have run away— down 
to Aunt Fanny's," laughing. '^I couldn't have asked 
for you if there had not been Reese and Florence." 

"And Florence is devoted to mamma." 

'' Then your uncle came home and we had two delight- 
ful days. Honor, I hope when you marry it will be on 
the kind of love that grows and increases and spreads out 
branches for old age, a tree of comfort where you can sit 
and talk of the changes that have all been pleasant. We 
were half anticipating the time when all the children 
should be married, a good while hence, and we be the 
old people. Then you see we shall want a great deal of 
love to keep us fresh and interested. But there are my 
own parents, and I am sure Leonard's father and mother 
are lovers still. I always feel sorry to see people drift 
apart when tkeir children have gone to new homes." 

'< I think my own parents will have enough interest as 
well. And I am sure grandpapa keeps fresh and in touch 
with everything." 
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''Old age isn't fashionable any more. That is one of 
the good things in modem life. I like to look at the 
lovely women past seventy with their snowy hair and 
wrinkled faces, their bright eyes, their voices that still 
sound fresh and heartsome, and I even like their pretty 
clothes," laughing softly. " They are like the old rose 
trees all about the Sherburne grounds, that still bear beau- 
tiful fragrant roses.'' 

How sweet and joyous Aunt Tessy was ! Honor had 
never thought about her father and mother growing (^d ; 
yet it had come to her in Washington that Uncle Leonard 

had touched middle life. 

« 

'< There is so much to talk about. Now we will go 
slowly in this shady avenue. I had a letter this morning 
from London." 

" When are they coming ? " 

" They will be in next week. And what do you think, 
Honor ? They are to bring Miss Kingsley home with 
them — ^but perhaps you have heard ? " 

"I don't know whether I had a letter in the last 
steamer — ^it would have come yesterday," Honor replied 
evasively. 

'' It is a clear case of falling in love, though Milly has 
always been given to girl friends — ^I don't quite under- 
stand, but girls always take such a fervent fancy to her. 
She is so enthusiastic about Miss Kingsley. Did you 
like her very much?" 

" She is a sweet, wholesome English girl. And Aunt 
Tessy, there is one trait in them — of course girls here 
expect to marry, but they are not counting so much on 
the home and the home life, that doesn't exactly explain 
it, with us the girls expect to keep up with clubs and 
society, and take part in all the questions that come up, 
and go on making acquaintances whether their husbands 
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have time or not j and the gu-ls like Edith Kingsley think 
about the pretty home and how they can make it attractive 
for their husband rather than outside people." 

"Don't you consider that right, Honor?" Aunt 
Tessy asked it with a touch of deprecation. She had a 
little fear of this wise college girl. 

"Why — ^yes. Only I suppose we wouldn't admit it 
so frankly, nor perhaps count on it, at least we wouldn't 
confess it," and Honor flushed delicately. 

" Why shouldn't a girl count on it ? Why should she 
not place love and home above everything else ? Do you 
suppose these other lives are truly satisfying? " 

" I have seen some very happy and earnest business 
women and teachers." 

" And if a man loved them, and asked any one of 
them to marry him don't you suppose she would ? " 

Something Honor had heard one of the college teachers 
admit flashed over her. She was nearing forty, but still an 
attractive woman, and she had come to one of the gradu- 
ate " spreads," as she had been a great favorite with most 
of them. The talk had turned on marriage. One girl 
had said in a complimentary manner that Miss Towne's 
single life must have been of choice, as no doubt she had 
found more than one opportunity to try matrimony. 

"I'm not quite sure about that," Miss Towne had 
said, with a sort of wild rose tint in her cheeks. " Girls, 
you all have ideals, and some of you have purposes to 
your lives that you probably set above love. That's the 
youth of it. And you look to find some one superior to 
the husbands of your friends, some one noble, with grand 
aims and purposes who could sweep all of yours in the 
same current and float you out to one of those mythical 
islands of the blest. Then the real human man comes 
along with some faults, some weaknesses, who has to try 
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every day of his life to keep up straight, and sometioafli 
does stumble a little, who lives up to his lights, and for 
such there is always a clearer light further on, but you 
fed quite sure these little foibles would destroy the sub- 
lime admiration you must have for your husband. The 
love is not set beside that Shall I tell you a little story? 
A man like that came into my life eighteen years ago. I 
did admire him. I think I could have loved him very 
easily, but I felt my love was worthy of some higher set- 
ting. I grew a little sharper to detect faults — teaching 
gives you that experience. He married a pretty young 
girl, one of the kind who can present the commonest in- 
cidents of life in rose color. She hungered for admira- 
tion and was not satisfied with his alone. She never 
transgressed the ordinary laws of propriety, but she sought 
pleasure continually. Every summer she was off some- 
where, and proved a great favorite with young men. 
Her children were left to servants, two of them died. 
Then when she was worn out she began to take morphine, 
and for the last two or three years she has been a wreck, 
most of the time in the hands of a nurse. He has proved 
one of the noblest of husbands, in spite of all these draw- 
backs, he has been an excellent business man and gained 
a competency, beside the esteem of the men who have 
been brought in contact with him. He is a man of the 
finest integrity. I have measured a good many men by 
him since. So when these little faults sway you, look if 
you cannot see some greater virtues to offset them, and then 
remember you have faults as well. Have I had a life so 
much better than that of an honored and happy wife ? " 

Honor remembered the girls had all been silent for 
many seconds, then one braver than the rest went around 
i:o her and kissed her. 

Like a flash this passed through her mind. If this 
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man had his freedom and went to Miss Towne she would 
accept him and be happy. 

<' I suppose I am not up in all the modem ideas, and 
yet right among the fashionables in Washington you see 
delightful instances of devotion. But we were talking 
about Miss Kingsley. They have persiiaded her to come 
over and make a visit. Sherburne wrote so prettily about 

her. Honor " 

, Honor drew a long breath and flushed in spite of her 
effort at self-possession. 

" I do believe one of the boys is in love with her. I 
hope it is Bertram — she is so young. Of course I should 
welcome her in either case — do you think it possible. 
Honor?" 

"Why not?" subjoined Honor with an indrawn 
breath and an attempt at a smile. 

"I wondered if anything had been suggested to 
you " 

''Not about them, about that, I mean," hesitatingly. 

'' It flashed over me when I read this letter. You 
must read it. What a perfect day it is 1 " 

They came up to the old house that seemed good for 
another hundred years. Judge Beaumanoir had kept it 
in excellent repair. Some of the old shrubbery had been 
replaced, a few of the trees had died out of their familiar 
places. Vines were everywhere, late roses were out, great 
old-fashioned beds of flowers ran along the walks just as 
they had in Grandfather Sherburne's time. The cypress 
and myrtle and cape jasmine shook out their beauty, and 
the clematis in different shades nodded delicate blooms 
to the passing breeze. It seemed to Honor that it had 
never looked so lovely before. There w^ a curious feel- 
ing as if she was part of it all and could never be quite- 
severed from it. 
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<'If your mother were only here as well/' said Aunt 
Tessy with a great longing in her voice. "Or you 
might have brought Florence." 

" She has just begun school." 

" And here is my letter. But you must go up to your 
room and refresh yourself a bit. And I must give some 
orders. Just excuse me a minute or two, dear." 

The neat little colored maid unpacked her satchel and 
Honor changed her jacket for a dainty white waist. 
Mysie put the articles in the drawers and laid her hat on 
the wide shelf. Then she went through to Aunt Tessy's 
room. O, what romances clustered about each apart- 
ment! Old houses were like books, and every room 
held a chapter of happenings. How many reminiscences 
of her mother's childhood and girlhood flashed over her, 
bringing a smile and a rush like the dew of tears. 

But she smiled most over the eager jumbled letter. 
They had been to Trenholme and Sir Purvis was a gouty 
old man, but cheerful and jolly too, if he did screw up 
his face with the twinges of pain. And Mrs. Blythe had 
come out — she remembered Aunt Lyndell so well, and 
was so sorry they could not have brought Honor. " I 
do think Honor might have stayed and had the rest of the 
journey with us and this lovely visit," was a petulant lit- 
tle comment. Mrs. Kingsley thought first she could not 
spare Edith — but Sherburne had a talk with Mr. Kings- 
ley and it was all arranged, and there would be the 
greatest surprise when they came home. "I'm just 
ready to burst with it, mamma, for you know I tell you 
everything almost before it happens, Delia says. Sher- 
burne has been so nice and jolly, and at first he wasn't, 
though I guess he was tired out and needed the holiday. 
And Ned has been just splendid ! I've had such a lovely 
time that I ought to be content never to go anywhere 
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again in my life but just stay home with you. I've quite 
made up my mind I won't have any lover imtil I get to 
be as much as thirty, and all these years I'll devote to 
you." 

Aunt Tessy entered the room. "Which is it?" she 
asked, indecision and eagerness in her eyes. 

" Why I think " She was quite sure it was Sher- 
burne at that instant. 

" Say Bertram. I don't quite want it to be Sherburne. 
And that is foolish, too, well, wrong, if it is for his hap- 
piness. Did you ever see anything put so ambiguously ? 
She says so little about Bertram. And Honor, it is too 
bad you were not there with them when you were the 
Trenholme relation and they were not." 

Just then there was a raid through the hall and a 
scramble and three girls burst into the room and three 
voices each trying to distance the other cried — 

" Has Cousin Honor come ? " 

Laura Underwood was a tall, slim girl, bidding fair to 
be very pretty, with brown eyes and light hair. Then 
Olive with dark hair and eyes and creamy complexion, 
quite oriental looking, and Rose, a sort of piquant non- 
descript. Aunt Fanny declared she would not repeat the 
family names. 

Aunt Tessy kissed them all round and Honor repeated 
the caress. They were to come over and make an after- 
noon visit and take dinner, because mamma said "they 
would be lonesome all alone." 

'*Why there are two of us," suggested Honor. 

"Well, can't two be alone ? Olive and I often go off 
alone by ourselves," declared Rose. "And we have 
four of the beautifulest puppies " 

"Papa said you were not to use beautifulest," said 
Olive. 
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" Well it won't hurt just this time. Beside /think it 
a lovely word. Can't weTiave a little ride up and down 
the avenue in the phaeton, Aunt Tessy ? " 

"O, yes," returned the indulgent aunt. 

"Those children are perfect wild Arabs ! " exclaimed 
Laura, who sat down by the window and took some tat- 
ting out of her pocket. 

Aunt Tessy laughed a little, then she said — 

" My travelers are coming home next week." 

" I shall be so glad to have Milly, unless — unless " 

" Unless what ? " in a soft amused tone. 

''If she hasn't grown too grand and too cultivated and 
too full of stylish ways. She is a real young lady. And 
I don't mean to be a young lady in ever so long, for I 
don't want to go away to school. When papa retires he 
will take me to Europe." 

" You had better learn some French and German," 
suggested Honor. " Then you will enjoy the people." 

'< O, I can read French quite well. I do sometimes 
with papa. And we are taking a tour about France in 
Michelet's history. Then I am reading the kings and 
queens when mamma has time, but I think they were a 
horrid lot I I want to get down to Napoleon, but it takes 
so long." 

The little girls had a grand time. Then Aunt 
Tessy said they must stay to luncheon and they would 
all go over in the big carriage. 

Aunt Fanny was stout, with not one of what the doctor 
had called her ''finniky " airs left. Indeed she strayed 
over to the side of carelessness; but the doctor believed 
in the largest degree of comfort in his own home. At 
the hospital everything went on like clock work. There 
were two boys between Laura and the girls, and the 
youngest was a boy. They were rather irrepressible, 
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but hot rude or rough, and getting a desultory sort 
of education. The doctor declared he meant to wait 
and see what they were best fitted for, before he began 
to be anxious about them. 

Honor was very much interested in the household. 
Had her sight grown broader that she could take in the 
many little and what seemed unimportant things ? Yet 
they all tended to real living. Aunt Fanny's sprightly 
turn of mind, her quick touches that were certainly witty, 
her sort of unfailing trust that if things went wrong to-day 
they would right themselves to-morrow or next week, or 
perhaps never need any righting at all. Wasn't she liv- 
ing what the societies in the greater world were preach- 
ing, the greatest good to the greatest number ? True, there 
were those who clung resolutely to the highest good to 
the few, who in their turn when they had learned it all, 
could dole it out again according to their judgment. 

Aunt Tessy and' the doctor discussed some new dis- 
coveries at the dinner table, and now and then Aunt 
Fanny put in a trenchant sentence. How could she 
follow the talk with the younger ones appealing to her, 
or telling some marvel of the day's doings? She h^ 
seen this mental confusion in some of the girls' clubs and ad- 
mired the dignity and wisdom with which the president 
kept to the golden mean and also kept her temper imder 
a shower of foolish questions. Was it any less admirable 
here? 

** I shall be so glad to see your father," said the doctor 
to Honor. " I was woefully disappointed at not running 
up to Washington to the convention, but I had an opera- 
tion I had been trying to stave off, and found yesterday 
that it must be done." 

Honor gave a little shiver and there was an evident 
shrinking in every feature. 
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<* You wouldn't do for a doctor." He laughed rather 
amusedly. " You are a girl with nerves." 

" No, and yet once I had quite a fancy for it." 

''But your father feels as I do. Only special women 
are fitted. But then half the men are not really fitted for 
it either. It requires a great deal of honest love." 

**You are very candid," and now Honor smiled. 
" There are some splendid women doctors in the city." 

'' I'm not going to rail against them. Any one who 
can do thoroughly good work in the world, is needed 
now more than ever, for there is an enormous sight of 
poor work done in spite of all our education, or half edu- 
cation," and he gave his shoulders a little shrug that 
seemed to make his whole figure mirthful rather than 
captious. He could express so much with gestures. 

'' I have a nurse in training that I am going to make a 
doctor of some day," he resumed, ''and she will prove 
an excellent one, too. There will be no philandering 
with lovers." 

" But — ^would 3rou shut a professional woman out of 
marriage?" asked Honor spiritedly. 

"She ought to consider this point well before she 
undertakes such a step." 

" But a man marries." 

"The profession is a man's business, his means of 
earning his living. When he can afford cake and the 
luxuries of life, his duty is to share it with some woman, 
to learn the softer and sweeter side of humanity in the 
ties of affection. They don't always do it, I mean they 
do not learn if they do marry, and some very excellent 
men are so wrapped up in their profession they have 
room for nothing else. The woman must give up the 
results of her years of hard work, or else give her 
husband half her interest where it should be all." 
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'' But suppose they both had the same profession ? " 

" I am afraid that wouldn't work. You see when we 
have struggled hard for anything we are anxious to stand 
at the head. And I think a man is head of his own 
household ; has a right to be. Women are spoiling the 
new generation of men by their readiness to contribute to 
the household purse. Presently a man gets lazy, indiffer- 
ent, loses his position and is quite willing to drag on his 
wife. If you want to reverse matrimony " 

"Papa——** and Rose slipped her small hand in 
the doctor's, glancing up wistfully. 

He laughed. ''Honor, this half hour belongs to the 
children. We go out on the lawn and have a frolic. 
You may come and look at us." 

"I suppose you are too big to play tag?*' ventured 
Rose. * * But Laura does. ' ' 

"I'll come and look on." 

They went out on the farther lawn, that was at the side 
of the house. The boys were at school and were to spend 
the evening with some friends, but the little lad was 
eager for the fray. And a frolic it was sure enough. 
They certainly were learning how to play with all their 
energies. Once their father was Gulliver but they 
bound him with human chains and sat on him, tumbling 
off every time he stirred. They said as they always did 
— *' O, I'm sure it is not half an hour ! " 

But it always was and good measure at that. 

Then Aunt Tessy said they must drive home. The 
moon was coming up in strange splendor, and just 
now there was a brooding tenderness everywhere. 
The carriage came around, and Aunt Fanny said cor- 
dially, "I shall see you to-morrow. Honor, we shall be 
so glad to get your father." 

The solemn beauty of the night touched Honor 
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Strangely. She had seen lovely nights in the environs of 
Faris^ in Florence, nay even in the outer edges of the 
great city. In a few moments they reached the strip of 
woods that were older than Uncle Leonard, why, older 
than Grandpapa Carew. The branches over the road 
were tipped and edged with silver, the little hollows 
black. On the other side stretches of grass lands with 
here and there a clump left, fields of yellow com that no 
one had found time to cut — some stacked up suggesting 
Indian wigwams; then woods again, a dark boundary 
between earth and sky. 

The air was full of fragrance and now every insect 
began to chirp and shrill as if answering one another. 
There was the melancholy call of the whippoorwill, the 
droning cry of the owls, yet it all seemed softened to a 
harmonious key. And at the roadside one could see the 
scarlet leaves of the tangled blackberry vines, the creeper 
turning rapidly with clusters of blueblack berries, and oh 
the sweetness of the wild briar ! Here again the younger 
pine-trees stood up straight and tall, a newer growth, 
while the old ones were gnarled and loaded with mossy 
festoons like silvery tracery. Yes, Sherburne was a 
lovely place. 

She stood by the window of her room a long while. 
Now and then a fleecy drift sailed up the blue and seemed 
to melt imperceptibly. The stars were mostly in the 
northern sky, she called many of them by their names in 
a kind of awesome fashion as if it was something sacred. 

In all this a thought that hurt intruded itself. Would 
Edith Kingsley come here and be mistress of all this- 
beauty and delight, ?ier mother's heritage? Of course 
Aunt Tessy had been mamma's dearest friend, sister 
almost, and had won her right by another love as fine 
perhaps as that of marriage. But Edith with no tender 
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associations ; a sort of pride in her husband's home, just 
as it would have been if she had taken any young Eng- 
lishman. Perhaps she might not like Virginia — ^there 
would be Washington gayety of course, like an offset. 
And what if she should not take firm root on American 
soil? 

What had he seen in her more than in dozens of sweet, 
pretty girls at home? 

''I am growing ungenerous and critical/' she said to- 
herself. " And it is mean. If they love each other that 
is all there is about it." 

"We must go over to Beaumanoir to-day," Aimt 
Tessy said in the morning. '* They had such a lovely 
time with Violet and Mr. Amory and little Daisy, so tall 
you would hardly know her, and a decided genius, 
though it will be illustrating rather than painting. And 
Pearl with her two babies. Pearl isn't a bit spoiled, and 
4she must have had loads of admiration, piled high; 
handsome women cannot go amiss of it." 

" She is charming, and I do believe spends half her 
time studying how to give happiness to others." 

" The true secret of living." 

Honor flushed. Was it in the hywzys only that one 
was to give of his best? What about the highways? 
Did that always mean only a long, hot, arid stretch? 
Were there not pleasant highways in which people some- 
times walked with heavy hearts ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Beaumanoir were going down the de- 
cline of life in a lovely fashion with a great content shi- 
ning in both faces, a kind of full cadence in the voices 
that bespoke rather more than content. Both were a 
little feeble, yet the consideration for each other, the 
gentle offices about which there was no parade, the hours 
in which they lived over their young life and their mid- 
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die life, the hopes and fears about children — none of the 
way had been perfect, but now it had opened out to 
great tranquil reaches and beyond was the heavenly city, 
not made with hands. 

Honor wondered if in the far future her father and 
mother would attain this serene content. 

They talked about the home-coming of the young 
people and the guest they were to bring, the old time 
when Lyndell Sherburne had been surprised by her Eng- 
lish relatives, of the children here and there busy and 
happy, of Aunt Aurelia and others who had passed over 
to the other country. Here was the dainty room with 
its simple furnishing where Millicent von lindorm had 
found her genius and written her stories and her 
book, and little Nora had played about. Of Mrs. 
Lepage's family only the two in California were 
left, but both were fulfilling useful destinies. And 
though Cecil the youngest son had spent most of his 
time abroad, surveying and building bridges and rail- 
roads, he came home now and then with his beautiful 
Russian wife and the two children, and always planned 
to spend his old age in America. The others were so 
near by that they were making brief visits every now and 
then. 

, Tessy was very joyous about her letter and kept back 
the part that had caused her some uneasiness. 

"We have missed Edward Sherburne so much," said 
Mr. Beaumanoir. " Don't you think, Tessy, he grows 
like his father? Of course there was Leonard's accident 
and all the anxiety over that, but he came out all right," 
smiling with satisfaction. "And we are all so anxious 
that he shall win his big suit. He wrote to his father 
that he was going over the groimd every day, and had 
the case all by heart." 
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** Leonard is looking up the points as well. He thinks 
they are sure to win." 

"I hope they may. He has had some notable suc- 
cesses already. Now you see it is not always wise to keep 
to first impulses. He was so resolved to study medicine. 
I always felt glad Dr. Carew was so resolute in his ad- 
vice. Edward is a bom lawyer and will make a states- 
man some day. Len may have a doctor after all, for 
Lawrence is quite bewitched with Dr. Underwood." 

Tessy smiled. It was a great delight and satisfaction 
to have one's children do well, to feel there were new 
centres evolved from the older ones, true and honorable 
purposes, and noble aims. 

Uncle Beaumanoir was much interested in Honor's 
soldier brother, and the history that was being made in 
China and the Philippines. Old as he was, he was keep- 
ing in touch with present events and not living altogether 
in the past. Honor wondered a little — the cities had 
not all the intelligence and ambitions. 

Some of the Underwood children came over every day 
to see grandmamma, and had a frolic somewhere. Every 
little thing amused them. 

" Thirty years ago we would have thought such train- 
ing or lack of training would have ruined any family," 
said Mrs. Beaumanoir. '^ The children are wild and full 
of nonsense but not vicious, and they seem to get hold 
of the best things intuitively. Dr. Underwood has some 
theories about children, and Fanny gives him his way in 
everything. I never imagined Fanny would make such 
a devoted wife and mother, and be content with a small 
round." 

" It is a very happy one," returned Tessy. ** Fanny's 
utter content with her life is charming and really glori- 
fies it." 
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Content with her life — ^was that the true secret of hap- 
pinessy Honor wondered. 

It was quite late when they went home, but to-night 
the moon was obscured by drifting wind clouds, and 
there seemed indications of rain. In the woods there 
\ was the whole octave of music — how very beautiful it 
was as if fairy fingers ran over the keys of nature's great 
organ. 

" Honor," Aunt Tessy said, as they stood on the vine- 
covered porch, turning a sweet and serene face to the 
young girl — " I have been thinking over the letter and it 
has come to me that it is Bertram who has won this 
pretty English girl. Of course Edward would naturally 
have a good deal to do with it. And now I am quite 
content. She must care a great deal for him to be 
willing to go to another country and give up her home 
and her people." 

" And yet you did it, Aunt Tessy." 

** But they were so near by. And I didn't give up 
my own country, though Moma did and has been very 
happy in Scotland. That is the magic of love, dear. 
And I want all my boys to have it in the best and ten- 
derest sense, and in the largest measure. Princess and 
Delia are very happy. I don't mean to disparage the 
many other good things of life, but love is the best, for 
either man or woman." 

She kissed Honor tenderly and they went in without 
another word. 

Aunt Tessy 's belief was a curious certainty to Honor and 
yet she could not tell whether she was pleased or not. 
She had rather enjoyed hugging the resentful feeling to 
her heart, trying to believe that Edward was easily 
caught by a new fancy. Men did make half love with- 
out meaning much. Well, girls received it, boasted of 
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it sometimes, even laid snares, loosely so that the cap- 
tured might easily slip out when the amusement was 
over. 

Was her ideal up in some wonderful imknown region 
whither she should be transported when she came to 
meet him, this man who should make all the secret 
springs of her life and soul rush in one grand cuirent 
where there should no longer be mine or thine 1 



CHAPTER XI. 

A HANDFUL OF THORNS AND ROSES. 

THERE was a soft lovely rain the next morning, not 
cool enough to make the air chilly, but to fill it 
with fragrance, and the pleasant monotone on the patter- 
ing leaves soothed like a strain of distant music. Honor 
had never known Sherburne House so quiet, in all her 
visits there had been children and young people and 
gayety. Aunt Tessy sewed while Honor read from a. 
new book of poems that seemed scented with violet and 
lavender. 

Afterwards they talked of Ardmore and the improve- 
ments going on. At West Ardmore there were iron 
works and a rolling mill and two or three other factories, 
and some of the young men were learning that it was 
not necessary to go away to engage in business, but that 
there were many industries that could be started in the 
town and rouse the lethargy of the people, perhaps too, 
help to break up the old time feeling that labor was in 
itself derogatory. 

Then they drove over to the station for papa and 

Uncle Leonard, and after dinner Dr. Underwood came 

up, ready to hear what new discussions and discoveries 

had stirred the convention. Dr. Carew whispered to 

Honor that he was very sorry he had not had time to look 

after the women, for he believed they had a very spir- 

ited discussion on the right and wrong way of doing 

things, and that they could never get at the right way 

until they all had a vote. 

167 
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** I suppose that is the great thing that makes men so 
superior/' and there was a twinkle in his eye. 

*' But I thought men were not superior." 

" You see it is a sort of muddle. I dare say the 
world looked that way after the light began to move 
upon it, so it will all come right some time." 

In the bundle of letters Lyndell had sent her husband 
was the English one for Honor, but it had nothing more 
definite than had been in Aunt Tessy's, only now they 
were all wild to get home. Milly was foolishly elated, 
Honor thought, and plumed herself on having a hand 
in the important matter so darkly secret now, so soon to 
be announced. 

" Of course it is Bertram," Honor said half aloud as 
she was taking the pins out of her laces and letting 
down her hair. "She could not influence Edward," 
and at this point Honor was rather proud of a certain 
resolution she had found in his character. 

And yet Milly had influenced her brother a good deal. 
She 4iad added to his disappointment and without ex< 
actly meaning it, stirred up a rather indignant frame of 
mind. 

" Honor could have stayed just as well as not," she 
said. " Aunt Lyndell did not really send for her. Of 
course Hope had planned to return with Cousin Pearl, 
and I suppose Honor thought the rest of the journey 
would be rather dull. Pearl meets people everywhere 
that are very charming. And Honor is always on the 
lookout for attention." 

" Do you think so ? Not more than any other young 
girl," Sherburne said, meaning to be indiflerent. 

'* Yes she is. Honor is a real flirt. She always picks 
out the most attractive men, and though she isn't pro* 
nounced, she manages to absorb their attention." 
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^'But don't most girls do the same thing?" and 
Edward laughed with gentle satire. 

" No they don't. Not in that way,*' and there was a 
ilush on the girl's fair face and a bit of indignation set- 
tling in the curves of the mobile lips. " You never see 
Edith KLingsley doing it, and I am sure I shouldn't." 

** You are both extremely young," patronizingly. 

" I was very fond of Honor," rather plaintively. 

** And a new love cut her out," with a teasing sound 
and smile. 

"As if I couldn't care for more than one person ! " 
Milly's head went up higher and her features took on an 
air of dignity. " Honor and Hope were so much to- 
gether, and were older. It was natural that I should 
like Edith. And then Honor was — I think she didn't 
try to make herself agreeable. She used to dispute with 
Mr. Kingsley, and / like him very much. I think it 
began one evening at Mrs. Vandermark's. O, Edward, 
such a beautiful place, and some of the old style of 
Florence — ^such splendid gowns and jewels ! " 

"What began, you ambiguous girl? And who was 
at Mrs. Vandermark's to ruffle up Honor's temper ? " 

Milly laughed. "That wasn't very coherent. There 
were two gentlemen, and both hovered about Honor. 
Mr. Wentworth was splendid, kind of fine and strong 
and indifferent as if he had seen most ever)rthing. Mr. 
Jamison was very nicfe, too. And then we were all asked 
to luncheon. They were going to America at once." 

" And did they fall in love with Honor? " 

" Why no. But Honor seemed to grow more captious 
after that. She made up her mind to go home, though 
we all tried to coax her to remain. I think we are just 
as happy without her. And since we can have Edith it 
is not so bad. Two girls for three men ! " 
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A merry smile lighted up the youthful face. 

<*We may meet a pretty German /rau/i^n. We will 
hand her over to Ned." 

"I want you to like Edith," beseechingly. 

<< I shall study up her good points at once." 

<' O, I mean in real earnest. She has such a sunny 
temper, and she enjoys everything so thoroughly." 

Milly's verdict seemed to receive confirmation at 
Delia's hands, though in a gentler manner. 

"I think Honor was homesick," she said. "She is 
very fond of her mother and father." 

He had counted a good deal on a summer holiday 
with Honor, he found, but after a little he made the best 
of it, though every day he speculated on it. Honor had 
been full of enthusiasm about journeys, he remembered,, 
and no one had demanded her return. It was certainly 
some whim of her own. She might not want to see him 
for two reasons, opposites, one that she had only a cous- 
inly regard for him, the other, that sent a thrill of de* 
liciousness through every pulse, that she really was afraid 
to trust herself to these weeks of intimate companion- 
ship. 

Since he was here and really had not taken a holiday 
in some time his very thorough love of enjoyment soon 
gained the upper hand of his dissatisfaction. There 
were so many delightful odd nooks and comers, for they 
did not keep to guide-book tours, though they, visited 
some of the larger cities and were amazed at beautiful 
old buildings, and furbished up their historical lore 
and wild ancient legends. 

Edith Kingsley was a very agreeable traveling com- 
panion. Sherburne was amused at the warmth of the 
girl friendship, for Milly really monopolized her. Both 
were excellent pedestrians and ready to laugh over any 
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iitde bit of fun. By degrees Bertram began to be their 
attendant, then Milly went over to Cousin Ned or came 
back to her brother. It was a truly enjoyable trip and 
they were always meeting some Americans, occasionally 
young women who were not averse to the companionship 
of the two elder men. 

Bertram had not been thrown much into the society of 
women through the three years of his business engage- 
ment. And even now he was not dreaming of falling in 
love. It had been a happy, pleasant time. Then when 
they reached England and it was coming to an end, 
^mething strange and new and urgent displaced the 
dreamy content. Was it Edith's presence that had 
charmed the atmosphere, since it looked so gray and 
cold without her. It sent a quivering touch to his far- 
thest nerve. He could not understand the new emotion. 
He had never speculated upon an ideal, he had been too 
thoroughly engrossed with his work. Marriage was one 
of the things he supposed would come in his life, his 
mother desired it for him. * But if Sherburne who was 
older had made no election 

It was curious that his brother should be his first con- 
fidant. Edward Sherburne had been watching the gradual 
dawn of a simply sweet, natural love. Edith growing a 
little shyer and sheltering herself sometimes under Mrs. 
Beairs wing, the delicate wavering color, the quick glance 
and then the down dropped lids. It was so exquisite 
that at first he hardly studied Bertram. O, what if he 
should not reciprocate this tender budding affection 1 

One evening as they were saying good-night and Edith 
had lingered after the others, Bertram held her hand in 
his so tightly that it brought the scarlet to her cheek. 
Then he suddenly kissed it and both stood amazed, 
frightened as if they had touched some unknown shore. 
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She turned and fled swiftly. Bertram came face to face 
with his brother. His lips were still trembling with the 
touch of her soft warm hand. It was pleasure, pain, 
sweetness and mystery combined. 

"Bertram," said the elder brother softly. Surely he 
was not trifling with the girl. 

" O Sherburne 1 " The old name came so natural. 
He put his hand on his brother's shoulder, he had a 
girlish desire to hide his face on it. "Do you 
think" — ^his tone had the depth and hesitancy of an 
overwhelming emotion — ** why I love her ! Have you 
ever cared for any one like this ? And do you suppose 
she could come to care for me — ^to come into my life, to 
share it and be happy in it ? " 

"My dear Betram, you must ask her for the first an- 
swer to that question. I think you hardly need fear," 
and the tone was sympathetic with encouragement. 

"It is so strange." He was looking out of eyes that 
saw only one vision, the girl's face half turned away. 
" And Sherburne, you are so fine and manly, and Ned is 
so learned and interesting — ^I don't see how she could 
care for me." 

It was the very humility of love, first, hesitating love^ 
with an overmastering sacredness. 

" I wish you all success. I am glad such a joy is 
coming to you." 

" O, if it really can, if it will ! " 

" It comes to most men and I know of no one more 
worthy of it than you, or more deserving of it either. 
Then I think it will meet with approval — on our side at 
least," and there was a smile in the tone that gave it a 
kind of joyous certainty. 

"It is so sudden and yet I think it has grown within 
me day by day without my knowing quite what it waa 
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that made every hour so blest. And I am sure mother 
will like her. Sherburne, why don't you marry ? " 

^< I suppose because the right girl has not smiled on 
me/' in a light hearted manner. 

" But what if her people wouldn't consent ? She will 

have to emigrate " laughing with an excited broken 

sound. "And oh, I suppose she might marry much 
richer fellows. I can always make a good living and I 
have a little saved up, but English people think of settle- 
ments and all that." 

His tone fell a trifle. Could there be a prosaic side to- 
love? 

"That is chiefly among people with money. And 
since Trenholme is entailed, and there are sons and 
grandsons, the ladies of the family will not be very rich. 
The Kingsle)rs are rather plain people. There will not 
be any trouble on that score, I think. But Bertram, we 
are to see them all so soon that I would not ask her until 
I had met her parents." 

" That would be the honorable thing. And I shouldn't 
want to do aught to prejudice them against me. I'm sa 
glad you saw — suspected, for now I can talk to you, and 
that will help me to keep silence with her." 

And in his new-found love he would have talked half 
the night if Edward had not sent him to bed. But the 
night was too precious to waste in sleep when reverie was 
so delicious. 

Love gets itself told in a hundred ways. Before they 
had landed in England every one of the party guessed ^ 
and evinced their approval in numberless delicate ways. 
Edith had a tremulous consciousness that fluttered in 
every pulse, though she said to herself a dozen times an 
hour nothing so unutterably blissful could come to her> 
with love's sweet delusion. 
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The Kingsleys lived in a pretty suburb. Mr. Kingsley 
came to meet the party and welcome his daughter home, 
insisting they should all accept his hospitality, but the 
Bealls and Cousin Ned determined to stay in London, 
and would come out to dinner the next day. Edith was 
full of delight and the younger children were very joy- 
ous, but almost at once the mother's eyes discerned the 
guest that had found lodgment in her daughter's heart. 

So it was the elder brother who had to vouch for the 
young lover and settle a few of the most important mat- 
ters. The lovers after the first, took everything as a 
matter of coiurse. Milly Beaumanoir was elated with the 
thought that she had a hand in this felicitous engagement. 
And Bertram entered into his duties and privileges with 
all the 2sest of entrancing newness and delight. 

There were various journeys about. Cousin Ned 
played the part of cicerone to the Bealls, but Milly lost 
interest in poets and heroes and ruins and clung closely 
to Edith, though Edward would sometimes carry her off. 
Trenholme Court was visited and everybody regretted so 
much that Honor Carew was not of the party. 

Another question came up that led to a very earnest 
discussion. Why could not Edith come to America and 
spend several months ? Bertram had two positions under 
consideration, one at the west and the other in govern- 
ment employ on the Pacific coast. There must be an 
engagement of some length, and now for a month or two 
while he was considering and going back and forth they 
could see so much more of each other. 

At first Mrs. Kingsley gave a decided negative. But 
mothers can be coaxed over by enthusiastic lovers, and 
Mrs. Beall would take charge of her and chaperone her. 

** But we shall keep you at Sherburne House all the 
time," declared Milly. ''Mamma is the dearest and 
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sweetest little mother in all the world, you can't help 
liking her and she will just .love you." 

" But perhaps *' Edith flushed and hesitated. 

^* There is no perhaps about it. We are all a sample 
of the family, there are four of us — Mr. Beall doesn't 
count, ' ' laughing, <' so at home there are mother and father 
and Princess and Larry who is a nice big boy. They will 
all welcome you. And Aunt and Uncle Carew — Honor is 
real nice, too, though I don't just see what got into her 
at the last of her visit, unless it was homesickness. O, 
you won't feel a bit strange. And it would be very hard 
not to see Bertram for months and months until he came 
over to marry you, and nothing but cold letters to go 
upon." 

In her secret heart Edith thought they would not be 
very cold, but the long months would be dreary and she 
:shrank from them. When one had such a delightful 
lover as Bertram 

All this pleasantness Honor had missed. And though 
^he, too, was convinced that Bertram was the accepted 
lover she kept to an obstinately hard feeling about Ed* 
ward Sherburne. This was a happy ending, but she 
hated to be in the wrong. She could not imagine Edith 
being the chosen of Edward Sherburne — oh, how 
queer and contradictory she was growing to be, "just 
ripening for an old maid ! " she declared to herself. 
Then she wondered why she should be haunted by Miss 
Towne's half regretful little story, and the inference that 
:she had spoiled a good man's life. 

But the next morning was bright and clear with just a 
touch of crispness in the air full of ripening fragrances. 
Uncle Leonard was so bright and jolly, and there were 
so many things yet to do. She and Aunt Tessy must go 
out and make some calls on the older people who could 
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recall Dell Sherburne's girlhood and her marriage, and 
always wondered a little how she could have given her 
grand old heritage away when she was likely to have sons 
of her own. 

The doctor spent the morning at the Underwood Hos- 
pital. It was getting quite a name, and had taken ia 
some well-to-do patients that had benefited it in money 
as well as reputation. There was a ward for the poor 
who were generally very grateful and often gave services 
in return. He had found among the colored women an 
aptitude for nursing though it had been rather difficult ta 
eradicate the dependence on signs and charms. Dr. 
Carew felt that in his way he was doing a most excellent 
work with greater simplicity and directness than in many 
of the larger cities. There had been a number of critical 
operations and the successes had proved quite up to the 
mark. 

It was Saturday before they reached home. The doc- 
tor was fresh and inspiriting, and Lyndell realized how 
much she had missed her husband and how she had 
come to depend on him. Everything had gone on well. 

" Uncle Len and Aunt Tessy are coming up in the 
Tuesday night train to welcome the travelers," said 
Honor. " Aunt Tessy thinks it the lonesomest time in 
all her life/' 

"She misses Edward very much. Well, they have 
had a long delightful holiday." He looked sharply at 
Honor to see if she regretted anything. " And we must 
ask that Miss Kingsley up here." 

"O, of course," returned Lyndell. "What are you 
smiling about. Honor ? " 

" I ought not tell, but it is so near at hand. I think 
there will be an engaged couple. Milly has been very 
mysterious." 
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" O, it is Bertram, I suppose? " 

Why did not her mother think it Edward? 

" That is Aunt Tessy's opinion. Milly has only made 
suggestions." 

Lyndell sighed. If Randolph were only here and had 
a happy marriage in prospective. 

Sunday and Monday were very busy days, and Honor 
could not even find a moment for the Hendersons. On 
Tuesday morning a note came from Millicent. Charlton 
had had several very nervous days, but was quite him- 
self again. Honor must surely come on Tuesday 
evening. 

" So I may as well wait. I did think I would go this 
afternoon. Was anything wrong with Charlton ? " 

" He had a fit, but not a very severe one. Grand- 
papa was there. He seems to have them quite rarely 
now, which is unusual, I believe." 

Honor gave a little shiver. 

The " evenings " at the Hendersons* never made any 
great pretense. The ladies were at home to any friends 
who had received cards and chose to call. Yet they 
were something more than mere social occasions. Now 
and then quite a notable person was brought by a friend, 
sure of a welcome and a cup of tea or coffee. 

''It seems an age since I have seen you," said 
Millicent, with a fond caress. '' Papa has had a splendid 
time, he looks so refreshed. And all the crowd will be 
home to-morrow ! I have missed Cousin Ned so much, 
he is excellent at entertaining. And I have met several 
new people who are charming. There is quite a brilliant 
young woman, who has written one of the novels of the 
season, and has the utmost faith in herself. I have just 
begun to study people. I remember when I thought all 
society a bore. . How curiously one changes." 
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She looked bright and interested, almost as if she had 
ibrgotten her husband shut away up*stairs. 

But she never did forget him. She had learned to be 
happy for his mother's sake, whose greatest grief now was 
that she had selfishly spoiled a beautiful life. 

Two or three old friends came in first. Hope and her 
mother and Mr. Allard. Then Miss Bradford. 

*'I have some remarkable news for you," the latter 
said, drawing her over to a window. "You remember 
Miss Towne, our dearly beloved teacher? You know 
the president used to say that Miss Towne ought never 
to grow old, that she was a bom teacher, which not a 
.great many are." 

"Yes." How curious that Miss Towne should have 
been in her mind, and that she should have so recendy 
recalled her story. 

" She came in to see me one day, and we had a long 
talk. She has resigned and is to be married." 

" O ! " ejaculated Honor. ' ' And a romance of first love. 
.She didn't remain single simply for the love of teaching." 

"How did you know?" Miss Bradford looked up 
amazed. 

" She referred to it one afternoon ; there were half a 
dozen taking tea with her. I think the story was meant 
for Sue Marvin, especially." 

" Miss Towne was my ideal single woman ; she never 
railed at men nor ridiculed love, though she could be 
severe enough on sham sentiment and girlish effusive- 
ness. She had a large, tender, noble heart. I used to 
think sometimes what a splendid mother she would be to 
girls. She was an ideal teacher as well. She never 
flattered a girl into any effort in which she could not 
■attain a reasonable success. She had such clear sight 
:and good judgment. ' ' 
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*^ And she always seemed so thoroughly in touch with 
her lot, as if she had chosen it out of all the things in the- 
world. Don't you suppose she really did choose ? " 

Honor looked perplexed. 

** YeS| I think she did, quite honestly, too. She had 
just begun when this lover came to hand, and she thought 
she could have a nobler and more satisfying career than 
to marry a man who did not reach up to the heights she 
proposed for herself. It seems that he has been brave 
and true and persevering in the face of an unfortunate- 
marriage. She has saved up some money. She is after 
all only a good teacher in a girl's college." 

''But women do get to be presidents and all that,'" 
subjoined Honor. 

'' A few. It is like counting on being president of the 
country," and Miss Bradford gave a vague smile. " I 
do not think she ever aimed at being president or getting 
into the highest places. She really made her own life 
gracious and [attractive. . But the disappointment that 
came to her later on was this, I fancy. She took pains- 
to shape a girl's character, to give her a true outlook 
upon life, broader aims, less selfishness. The girls loved 
her dearly for awhile, then they strayed off, married or 
took up some pursuits and forgot her. That must always 
be a trial to any conscientious teacher. It has to be 
done over so many times, and at last leaves the sting of 
evanescence, loneliness." 

"But the lover?" inquired Honor. 

" She met him early in her vacation in a country resort 
of the more quiet kind. His two girls were there in the 
care of a cousin. His two boys are dead, and his wife 
had been dead not quite a year. They still cared for 
each other. He has a nice house and business in 
Rochester. A settled home is a great attraction to a 
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woman when she has tried her own life for many years. 
After all a home is a woman's ideal centre, unless she has 
been very much demoralized by the world. While you 
have relatives and interests you get along very well, and 
sometimes one has duties to others that makes single life 
really imperative. ' ' 

" Moral," exclaimed Honor, sententiously. " Do not 
despise your first love. I am truly glad. I think Miss 
Towne felt that her lover's misfortunes were in a de- 
gree due to herself. But why did he not marry more 
wisely?" 

** Perhaps he felt that a lofty, educated woman was not 
for him, and took the lower round. She will make a 
lovely wife, but she admitted the girls would need a great 
deal of training. I almost wish she could have her life 
and love without these girls. But you see," smiling a 
little, "even college teaching doesn't quite quench a 
woman's aspiration for home and love. O, Honor, 
there is some one I want you to see, a Mr. Wentworth, 
who was here last week with Professor Satterlee. He is 
coming this way. He is an ardent admirer of your 
sister's work, having been a traveler himself." 

Honor nodded indifferently. '* O, I met him abroad," 
she returned, '* and he came over in the same steamer with 
us. Then he was at the Kenneths'." 

" O," in a rather surprised tone. 

He was coming over to them. Honor stood up rather 
stiffly and bowed. The rooms were filling and Miss 
Bradford went over to Millicent's assistance. They had 
become warm friends. 

Mr. Wentworth ventured one or two conventional re- 
marks, rather surprised at her indifference. 

''Let no one hereafter say a woman cannot keep a 
secret," he began with a certain air of friendliness and a 
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look that would have disarmed almost any girl. "Were 
you quietly laughing at me there on shipboard because I 
was devoted to the Indian book of your sister's ? *' 

Honor colored under the scrutiny. "No, I did not 
laugh/* she answered. 

" But — most girls would have laid claim to it, at once. 
Of course you know it is worthy of appreciation." 

"I suppose I am not like most girls, then," with a 
little emphasis. 

"But you must be proud of it. Perhaps you can't 
realize how fine it is, how wonderfully accurate the de- 
scriptions are, and her insight into the ways of the people, 
the women, I should say is unusual for a traveler." 

"We have had another genius who captivated our 
youthful imaginations, Mrs. Drayton, and my own father 
is what is called 'handy with his pen,* " her pretty red 
lips softening in their expression. "I suppose therefore 
we were not so overwhelmed with surprise." 

Was she jealous ? he wondered. " When will it come 
your turn?" 

" I shall have no turn. I believe it used to be con- 
ceded that genius did not run in family lines, but that 
has been disproved. And now you may be considered 
lacking in some great essential if you have not a share. 
Isn't it hard on the prosaic members when every one is 
expected to distinguish herself or himself?" 

" Let us shake hands in everlasting amity. I couldn't 
write a book with all I have seen." 

" Perhaps you might dictate one. And I dare say you 
are stuffed full of facts." 

" Professor Satterlee tries to turn me inside out and 
doesn't get much for his pains, though my will to oblige 
him is good. I can shut my eyes and see all these won- 
derful things — ^what is it I lack — descriptive power? 
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And I can follow a melody in my mind that has in^- 
pressed me, but I couldn't even hum it, seldom whistle 
it. So you see my main purpose in life is to admire 
genius in others." 

<' Well, a minister always needs a congregation, and a 
book readers. So perhaps we do serve some useful ends, ' *" 
she replied laughingly. 

"I am absolutely falling in love with the city," he 
said. '< Does that need a little admiration as well ? If 
so I am her most devoted." 

" It is ugly and imfinished and generally bad." 

" I mean within. I like the people." 

They could not have all the talk to themselves. The 
circle widened. Mr. Wentworth was quite as charming 
as he had been at Mrs. Vandermark's, but Honor de!> 
cided that she did not like him. 






CHAPTER XIL 

LOVE COMES AND IT IS SUMMER. 

THERE was an enthusiastic welcome for the travelers 
when they reached the city. Mrs. Beaumanoir 
had come up, and Mrs. Kenneth said the Sherburne 
clan had turned out to grace the occasion. Yet it was 
really Tessy Beaumanoir's flock, well, bright and happy 
and nearly smothering their mother with long pent up 
love. 

The girls had their turn first. They seemed almost 
strange to their mother's eyes. Edward, improved by 
his sojourn, looking as if he had not a care in the world, 
Bertram stouter and sunbrowned, with soft, tender eyes, 
and bidding fair to become quite handsome at middle 
life, the angularities of figure rounding out and making 
him less like a Maypole. 

"Mother," he said in a sweet appealing tone, "I 
have brought you one who will some day be a new 
daughter, my promised wife. I know you will love 
her." 

Tessy Beaumanoir took the stranger to her motherly 
heart. Had she been less deserving she would have 
done it for Bertram's sake. One glance at their happy 
faces was enough for her. 

There was a confusion of voices. Milly declared that 
every day had been s^dendid and Honor would never 
realize all she had missed, but after all home was the 
loveliest and dearest place and that she should not go 
away from Sherburne in ten good years she knew. 

183 
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'* And will it be an evil year when you are married 
and go away?" inquired Cousin Ned with a gleam of 
humor. 

*' I dare say the husband will think it an evil day when 
he finds me crying for home and mother/' she retorted, 
tears and laughter struggling in her face. 

Sherburne came around to Honor. '< W^re you sur- 
prised?" he asked. 

" Not exactly. Milly had hard work to keep a secret. 
Her delight suggested something." 

<< Milly believes she made the match. It is a case of 
very ardent girl love as well as other love. No one has 
seemed inclined to give me away." 

Honor colored in spite of an effort. 

"Why didn't you find some one?" she asked reck- 
lessly. *' Think of the lovely welcome some one has 
missed." 

" Because I was in honor bound," in a low tone. 

Then the scarlet went up to the roots of her hair. 
*' I do not think you are bound in any way — ^to me," she 
said shortly. 

He had blundered and he saw it. He said apologetic- 
ally — "I told you I would wait a year. Oh, Honor, 
why did you not stay " 

"You can guess " impatiently. 

"O, Cousin Honor, give me your congratulations," 
cried Bertram. "I do believe Edith is half afraid 
of you, and I've been trying to dispossess her mind." 

"She need not be." Honor kissed her cordially. 
" You know it was your father and I who had little tiffs 
as children do, who can never keep away from each other. 
I hope he doesn't lay it up against me, for I enjoyed him 
very much. And your mother is generous to lend you 
to us for awhile before the great giving away. It is 
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delightful to have you so happy, and all safe and 
sound." 

There was a discussion as to what should fill up the 
time while they were waiting for the luggage to be looked 
up and made right for its next journey. Sherburne over- 
ruled. They would all go to a hotel and have luncheon, 
a regular family party. 

Mrs. Dra3rton, Princess and Lyndell insisted on their 
staying to make a little visit while they were here, but 
Tessy said the judge was to meet them in Washington 
and was impatient to see his beloved househdd. Her 
fond eyes were turned to Bertram almost continually with 
the sweetest mother love in them. She had almost for- 
gotten how tall and strong and resolute he was, and yet 
gentle as well. It was such a delight to her to have him 
loved and happy. 

Since that was the order Cousin Ned said he would 
look after the baggage, and join them later. They began 
to form a procession. Edward went to his mother's side, 
and summoned Auntie Dell. 

"We will lead in state and dignity," he announced. 
" I have been a sort of paterfamilias so long, it comes 
quite natural to me." 

They paired off by twos and threes, and nodded a 
good-bye to some of the passengers they had been most 
familiar with. The sun was shining in grand good-humor 
and the sky up above the tall houses was blue as if even 
the heavens were serene and happy, and keeping fes- 
tival. 

While they were waiting in the reception room Aunt 
Tessy came around to Honor. 

'* You see my premonition was true," she said with a 
radiant face. <' It just came to me and I was at peace 
all over. I never thought of Bertram being married first, 
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his stay in South America took him out of the reach of 
girls. But you can see they are just suited, and she 
wouldn't have done for Edward ; though love does ad- 
just a great many incongruities. However it is best 
not to have any. How sweet Hope looks. I wonder if 
she is never going to fall in love I *' 

Hope Drayton had many admirers, but she soon made 
them xmderstand they could not become lovers. Was she 
seeking the unattainable ? Honor wondered. 

They had a bright, merry time over their luncheon. 
Was Edward Sherburne trying his best to be charming? 
He and Hope had some amusing tilts, he told over sev- 
eral funny experiences of their German journeys. Honor 
was rather quiet, and he noted that she evaded his glance. 
Then he would let her quite alone. She was not a girl 
to be easily caught, and he took heart of hope in that. 

Afterwards the carriage came to take them to the ferry 
in time for their train. Aunt Lyndell gave Miss Elings- 
ley a most cordial invitation for a visit in which Honor 
joined. Hope and her mother and Princess made their 
claim and then everybody said good-bye as if they were 
going to meet to-morrow. 

** I wonder how much he really cares? " Honor rumi- 
nated as. Edward turned away with a jaxmty dignity. 
<' At all events I am not in love. I shall never take any 
one until I am thoroughly satisfied." 

There are souls that have a sudden illiunination in love, 
as other souls have in religion, but with many it is the 
slower process. Both when true are the work of a life- 
time in reaching perfection. 

Florence and Reese wanted to hear all about it at din- 
ner time. Lyndell looked really tired. She was think- 
ing and seeing, too, this other mother with her sons about 
her, and hers in danger, in "jeopardy every hour," for 
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there was the sickness that destroyed at noonday as well 
as the perils of the sword. And terrible temptations. 
Could he be kept safely ? For if he could he would be 
returned some day. 

Honor gave her brightest and gayest account of it all 
and answered the curious questions that presented them- 
selves to the little girl's eager mind. 

"I wish there were some younger cousms," Florence 
said plaintively. "You are all so much bigger and 
older." 

*< There are Aunt Fanny's children." 

"But they are so far away." 

" And Cousin Nora's." 

"Well — yes. But I mean cousins who visit you and 
stay a good long while." 

"Poor little girl," said Honor pityingly; "we shall 
have to hunt you up some friends. They are generally a 
good substitute." 

" I wish you would hunt me up some answers to Ten- 
nyson's 'Dream of Fair Women.' Were they really 
women or sort of fairy stories ? " 

' " They were all real women. Yes. That will not be 
much trouble," giving her little sister a caress. 

"Then there arc ever so many other questions. I 
have a list of them. ' What queen was the daughter of 
a murdered king, and the wife of a murdered king? 
And who was Frau Angelica?' O and ever so many 
women who have done or haven't done famous things. 
Since they arc all dead, what does it matter? " 

"It isn't bad to know about some of them," and 
Honor laughed pleasantly. 

"And all the American women who have written 
books." 

"That you ought to know." 
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'* But they began way back ever so far. Does anybody 
ever read all the books ? " 

" I am afraid not, now. Shall we go up to my room 
and hunt up the famous people? " 

Honor made the search very interesting and gave brief 
sketches of the lives of some of them. Florence was be- 
ginning to get sleepy when some callers were announced 
and they put off the rest until morning. Two rather sty- 
lish young society men up in the fads and nonsense of the 
day, and who were to give the early dances of the sea- 
son, and what plays were to be brought out. 

"If people would only talk sense or pure nonsense," 
Honor said rather sharply when they were gone, and went 
back to the famous women. 

Still she couldn't dismiss Edward Sherburne from her 
mind. What if he should ask her again and again? 
They could not help meeting, and it would be silly to 
show resentment. Was there any one she liked any 
better ? 

The question was not that. Did she like him with her 
whole heart and soul ? Maybe she would never care for 
any one in that manner. But she would not spoil his 
life and have it to grieve over years hence. Years ! She 
laughed a little scornfully. Imagine Edward Sherburne 
dangling after a woman for years ! 

Honor Carew kept saying to herself that she must 
begin some useful course of living, that it was a shame 
to fritter away her years. She and a Miss Tracy had a 
sewing club one afternoon in the week where poor young 
married women who had worked in mills and shops came 
to learn mending and simple family sewing, and how to 
cut out garments. The first half hour was devoted to 
the cutting, while they were sewing, some one read aloud 
from the daily paper. The short paragraphs, the current 
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comments on home and foreign happenings proved quite 
a success. There was her music, her own reading, calls 
and drives with her mother, luncheons, and evening 
amusements, with one or two clubs and the prospect of 
more. 

" The world has the fever of organization badly," her 
father declared. " What has become of your grand in- 
tellectual association? " 

Gordon Wentworth dropped in now and then. He 
was a man you could talk to. He had been in for some 
time this evening and she had been playing for him. 

Honor laughed lightly. " They have held two meet- 
ings and cannot find a name for it. That is as far as we 
have gone." 

** There is a missionary from India come to convert us 
to the ways of heathendom," said her father. "It 
might be well to attend some of the meetings and hear 
oriental lore at first hand. Then you can decide which 
kind you will take." 

''Isn't that funny ! " she cried with eyes full of dan- 
cing light. 

"Why we send missionaries to them. This Ram 
Chandra something is a very fine speaker I have heard. 
1 remember something of the kind years ago." 

" Yes, he is about one of the best of them. A per- 
fect gentleman, and as honest as a man can be under 
such conditions. Miss Carew, are you thinking about 
turning Hindu?" and Wentworth glanced up with an- 
imation. 

"No," very decisively. " But one can look into mat- 
ters ^, little. I don't know that I am really interested, 
still, one ought not allow one's college discipline to go 
for nothing. Two of the girls are fresh from Vassar or 
were last June. And one is studying medicine, though I 
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do not believe she means tx> practise ever. She is refined 
and dainty and has a fortune." 

" What had you decided to take up? " 

<'The girls spoke of theosophy. O, if you want to 
laugh at me you can/' Honor said without a sign of ill- 
humor. << I am afraid I am not deeply philosophical." 

•* How much do you know about theosophy ? " 

" That it is * divine wisdom ' a sacred science of the 
nature and attributes of God. Converts by due con- 
templation become spiritually exalted and possessed of 
occult powers. That is what we should all like to have." 

She looked amusingly serious. 

" Do you know that it takes several lifetimes to attain 
to that ? " His tone had a bit of satire in it. 

" Then you do not think we could acquire it in one 
winter? " and hers seemed all astonishment. 

He laughed heartily. 

<' There would be the lu&cheon^ too. And we should 
probably talk about the dances we were invited to, and 
the gowns we should wear." 

" Then I do not believe your delving into theosophy 
will have any fatal consequences." 

"Get your society together," said her father, "and 
read Freeman Clarke's 'Ten Great Religions.' Then 
decide which has been of the most service to the world, 
to civilization and to humanity." 

" There is a winter's work for you, without the frills 
and the lunches," exclaimed Mr. Wentworth. " But if 
you would like to hear this Chandra Malgar, if your 
father would trust me to convoy you safely, and believe 
I would bring you back in your sound mind and normal 
state, and if you thought the ladies Henderson would 
enjoy it, or have any curiosity to satisfy, we might go in 
a party." 
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He glanced frankly up at the doctor. 

'<I think my women-kind have not unusually weak 
minds and that they could be trusted. Would you like 
it, Honor?" 

<' I should be just delighted to see him. I have seen 
several Hindus who had been converted from the error 
of their ways, but the natural man will be more refresh- 
ing. Yes, papa." 

"Then I will prefer my request at the Hendersons, 
to-morrow morning. The talk is Thursday at eleven." 

The ice had been fairly broken. IS. young Mrs. 
Henderson would go out once with her sister she might 
go again. A tiny wave of satisfaction swept over Honor. 
Mr. Wentworth was an occasional caller here and at her 
sister's, Aunt Milly's as well. There was nothing of the 
lover in his manner and the girl told herself she liked 
him the better for it. 

She was so busy all the next day writing up some 
matters for her mother that she did not get to her sister's, 
but Mr. Wentworth called in ' the evening to say they 
would be pleased to go. Would she meet them at Mrs. 
Henderson's? 

He asked it in the most ordinary manner. He had 
walked home with her from various places, so it was 
merely a matter of convenience or a saving of time. 
Honor was not one of the exigent girls, so she acqui- 
esced. 

The hall was one of the refined, high-class places, and 
the tickets cost enough to make it select. There was a 
very fair audience. Honor glanced around and saw her 
two Vassar friends as well as a number of other people 
she kntew. Certainly Ram Chandra Malgar was not only 
a handsome man of his race, but refinement was in him 
and of him. The slim, beautifully moulded figure, the 
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slender hands like a bit of carving, the face that had a 
spiritual expression as if he had found that wonderful 
communion, the large oriental eyes, soft, yet full of veiled 
fire, made up a splendid personality that was to a high 
degree mysterious and fascinating. The voice was deep, 
melodious, persuasive and bewilderingly sweet. It con- 
vinced while you listened, yet afterwards there was a 
blur of confusion, a wonder what it was all about 

Honor felt as though she could be lulled to sleep, she 
did grow drowsy and thought of some of the phases of 
mesmerism. Millicent Henderson listened with wide 
open eyes, a faint color coming and going in her cheeks. 
Wentworth thought her superb in that almost defiant 
grace. Chandra would never make a convert out of 
her, and he was secretly glad. 

<' I suppose it was fine and intellectual," said Madame 
Henderson, "but very confusing when you come to 
think it over. There seems no salient points that you 
can grasp and hold. He is a most exquisite speaker. 
But when you have been in India *' 

"And if the faith is so ennobling, so instinct with 
what is best for mankind, why have they not raised their 
own people? " 

Millicent' s voice had a ring of indignation in it, and 
her eyes flashed. 

a Yes — ^we have both seen " Wentworth' s voice 

was low. 

" O, Mrs. Henderson, wasn't it fascinating 1 I could 
not understand it, but his voice was divine ! And what 
a handsome man ! I thought of some of the sentences 
in your book — I must read it over. Are you never go- 
ing to write anything again ? " 

Millicent almost shook off the woman, one of the 
fashionables of the day. 
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"I think I must give a reception for him " but 

some one crowded her aside and an enthusiastic devotee 
clasped her hand. 

Miss Greaves had spied out Honor. "Wasn't it 
lovely?" she cried. "I've been taking notes. It is so 
much more beautifully put than in dry old encyclopedias. 
Shouldn't you like to meet him ? Now we must organize 
at once so to be in the first of the swim, for I dare say 
there will be a dozen classes. Introduce nae to your 
friend, do. I've been dying to meet him." 

The last was in a whisper and Honor acceded rath^ 
unwillingly, but could not be rude. 

Some were staying behind to meet the speaker. A 
string of carriages was waiting for their occupants. Mr. 
Wentworth hailed a cab standing near. 

"Did it meet your expectations, Miss Carew?" he 
asked when they had turned into a quieter street. 

"I really do not know what I had expected," and a 
doubtful smile played about her lips. " It was beautiful 
in certain ways, but I was wondering why it did not make 
the lives of all its followers pure and high and holy " 

" It doesn't," said Millicent. " It is only for the few, 
and the bitterness for the many, the degradation, the 
blind faith that has no reason, that is hard and cold and 
pitiless to everything, everybody beyond its narrow lines. 
One has to be there and see it to understand. They 
cannot — I do not think they would do away with the 
horrible laws of caste. They would not be defiled for 
the sake of the nearest and dearest." 

" That is true. Mrs. Henderson, you had a marvelous 
insight into these things," said Wentworth with admira- 
tion in his tone. 

" We saw several cases, did we not, mamma? " turn- 
ing to the elder woman. "I put them down in, my 
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journal while they were fresh and perhaps that made me 
more in earnest. And all Eastern religions degrade 
women — ^that leads me to wonder what cultivated women 
here find in them to adore." 

" Only the best is shown, the spiritual, the visionary, 
and women are deeply impressed by this side. I have 
seen nuns quite as rapt, and though the early fathers 
said many derogatory things about the sex, we must ad- 
mit that the Roman Church pays a good deal of respect 
to women, makes them respected also," returned Mr. 
Wentworth. *' Few women could venture unmolested 
where a sister has need to go." 

*' But they do, Protestant women I mean," subjoined 
Honor with a bright color flushing her cheeks. '* I think 
there are quite as brave women doing our mission work." 

"I used to wonder a little," said Madame Henderson. 
^< How interested that earnest Miss Ensign was. Yes, I 
think the world on this side has the true idea of what 
will uplift humanity, and we shall not need to ask any^ 
thing of the dying religions of the East, even if they 
have beautiful thoughts and high antiquity." 

"You cannot found a religion on really unworthy 
ideas," commented Mr. Wentworth. **It has to have 
some high spiritual significance." 

"What has Islamism? " suggested Honor with a glint 
•oif triumph. " Take away the Mahommedan Heaven and 
do you suppose its soldiers would have fought as they 
did?" 

"No, I do not. But Mahomed's earlier visions were 
not exactly of that heaven," and he smiled with a touch 
of sarcasm. "Those first rhapsodies have a touch of 
modem spiritualism, and certainly were much purer and 
larger in ethical purpose, but it had not the elements in 
it that could make a devout stand against worldly 
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aggrandizement. Even the early Church after the 
apostles were dead could not, you remember. With 
prosperity came selfishness, corruption." 

"This is our street," interposed Mrs. Henderson* 
The driver turned into it at a signal, and halted before 
the door. 

" It is luncheon time and you will both come in," the 
elder lady said with delicate graciousness. " Honor, 
we have not had you in some time." 

Honor looked uncertain, and Wentworth was watch- 
ing her. His eyes begged an affirmative. 

"Yes," subjoined MiUicent. "Haven't you heard 
from the returned pilgrims? I see Edward's big suit is 
set down for the last of October." 

" O, two or three days ago. • Really it almost seems 
as if there has been a wedding instead of an engagement," 
returned the girl laughingly. 

Mr. Wentworth was handing them out, 

"You will join us in a very simple affair," Mrs, 
Henderson remarked with gentle insistence. 

" I am answerable to Dr. Carew for his daughter's safe 
return in both body and mind, so I shall be happy to 
have the opportunity of extending my care to the latest 
moment," he replied with a gesture of assent. 

"Why we have considered Honor rather strong 
minded. Was papa afraid of her being carried away 
by strange doctrines?" MiUicent laughed with an 
amused sound. 

" It seems she had talked of some association — was 
that it?" glancing at her as they went up the steps. 
" Am I telling tales out of school ? " 

Honor flushed. She was not sure she liked the tone, 
she could not explain it to herself. 

" O, it was — nonsense, I think now," hesitating a 
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trifle. ^' Helen Greaves is always getting up something. 
First it was a club to study Whitman's poems, then 
theosophy caught her active mind. This lecture will be 
a godsend." 

"The fads amuse one," said Millicent. **At least 
those who stay on the outside of them. But I suppose 
it gives college girls a chance to work off superfluous 
energy." 

" A good many of them are working in real earnest for 
a living," said Honor dryly. 

Millicent ushered the guest into the drawing-room, 
and then led her sister up-stairs. Grandpapa was talking 
to the elder lady. 

**He is no worse?" Millicent reached up and put 
her arms about her grandfather's neck. 

**No, my dear. He is sleeping very restfuUy. Did 
you all enjoy the talk and get almost converted ? For the 
' almost ' people are the hardest to capture." 

''Then we must be in danger," rejoined Honor 
brightly. ** We have listened to an exquisite voice and a 
most beautiful array of words, and now I do not believe 
either of us could tell just what is to be done to reach 
cloudland except to sit and think and think " 

"Which won't do for you at all," and grandfather 
smiled. 

" Why do all of you imagine I never think? " laughed 
Honor, giving her head a decided toss. 

" It wasn't so much the thinking but the sitting still. 
You would have to be up and doing ! " 

"O thank you!" She stretched up and kissed his 
white forehead, full of creases, yet soft as a child's. 

Then Honor tripped lightly down-stairs. A magnificent 
Indian vase had been added to the adornments of the 
room. She glanced suddenly at Mr. Wentworth. 
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<< Isn't it remarkable ? " he began with the utmost com- 
posure, and Honor was ashamed of her surmise. << The 
elder Mrs. Henderson sets at naught the stories of the 
traditional mother-in-law. I was describing this exquisite 
piece of workmanship to them and begged them to go 
and look at it — it was among some recent importations. 
And I believe it was enough for your sister to admire it.*' 

" It is fortunate Millicent doesn't want a great many 
things, though I do think Mrs. Henderson would get her 
the seven stars if she wanted them." 

" Which seven stars ? " 

"The ones that would be allowed to leave their 
courses," and she colored under his glance. 

The ladies came down and they went into the luncheon- 
room. The table was daintily spread, the serving per- 
fect, and the conversation of the lighter sort. Mr. Went- 
worth had some subtle charm, and Honor almost forgot 
to talk in listening, and she was generally ready enough 
to talk. 

Over the fruit something suggested a foreign incident, 
and Millicent mentioned a book of Indian stories she 
was reading aloud. Wentworth had not seen them. A 
woman writer living abroad had been deeply touched by 
the ignorance, at once full of pathos and sorrow in its 
very hopelessness. Curious charms, too, that in some 
occult way worked wonders, and more than one of them 
the three had seen. It was weird and fascinating even 
to listen. 

"Come and see my new jar," said Millicent to her 
sister when they rose from the table. " It was so costly 
that I strictly forbade mamma to buy it, and you ^ee my 
prohibition was of no avail. And to make peace she sub- 
scribed five hundred dollars in my name to St. Jude's 
chapel. They have a fine lot, you know, but they will 
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not begin the church for some time yet. Of course, there 
is no reason why she should not spend the money. But 
she does too much for me. I took my own way and I 
ought to bear part of the burthen. Some real sorrow 
ought to happen to me for a punishment.'' 

The two others were lingering by the luncheon table 
in low converse. 

" She does every lovely thing for me," continued Mil- 
licent in an almost breathless whisper. ^'I sometimes 
wish we were poorer so that she might see how bravely 
I could bear any deprivation. But, as she says, there is 
no use in saving up the money, since in the end it must 
all go to found a charity." 

" But you are not unhappy ? " 

" O, I couldn't be with all this love and grandpapa's 
tenderness and wisdom. Then Charlton is sweet and 
easily pleased when he is himself. Some days he is very 
bright and I spend all the time with him. There they 
are coming. What a charming person Mr. Wentworth 
is; and I think Professor Satterlee one of the most de- 
lightful men I have ever met. He is a great favorite 
with Princess and her husband. There is a happy satis- 
fying life for you." 

" I really think I ought to go home," said Honor. 

"And get your notes ready for the club? " suggested 
Mr. Wentworth seriously. <* I am at your service, ' as it 
is nominated in the bond.' " 

<' O, you needn't hurry away," exclaimed Millicent. 

" Hurry ! " and Honor laughed gayly. '* It seems to 
me we have taken the largest degree of leisure compati- 
ble with the smallest degree of social necessity. It might 
not be prudent to ask us to stay and dine ! " 

" I should not hesitate to do it even with that warn- 
ing," rejoined Madame Henderson. 
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'' Lest Miss Carew should be remiss I will thank you 
for a most delightful morning. And my responsibility 
weighs upon me until I return her to her father, lest she 
shall abjure her own religion and accept a fascinating 
heathenism." 

'< Then she must go to India and see for herself/' said 
Millicent gravely. 

So they made their adieus. And when they reached 
home they were in the midst of such an interesting argu- 
ment that Wentworth came in to finish it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WOOF OF DAILY THINGS. 

WAS there some predetermined fate in meeting 
Gordon Wentworth everywhere ? For only two 
days afterwards when she and Hope Drayton had been 
convoying a party of girls through the art museum, since 
their class had tsJcen up the study of Egypt and none of 
them had seen a mummy, they lingered until quite late, 
when Hope insisted Honor should come home with her 
and practice some music in the evening. The telephone 
would obviate all anxiety. 

" Whatever did we do before the days of telephones? " 
asked Honor with an accent of amusement. ** Fifty years 
ago people couldn't more than have breathed, slept and 
eaten." 

" Yet I believe they were happy, and somehow I think 
they had more leisure than we have at present." 

Mr. Wentworth sat in the library with Mr. Drayton, 
discussing some investments. A sudden spirit of prudence 
and thought of the future had swept over him. 

The girls had hardly removed their wraps when the 
dinner bell rang. 

*' Don't you admire Mr. Wentworth?" Honor asked 
with girlish enthusiasm. 

<'He is — ^well, interesting and rather fascinating. 
Papa likes him very much and says he reminds him of 
his own youth. But don't lose your heart to him just 
yet, Honor." 

"What will be gained by waiting?" The girl 

2CX> 
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glanced up with such a gleam of amusement in her 
sunny eyes that Hope laughed. 

<* Experience for one thing. Then it is wise to hesitate 
before one invites the unseen and inscrutable." 
" To whom does that recondite remark refer? " 
"I think it was general in its application. Honor, I 
can hardly imagine you in love." 

" Am I so different from the average girl ? " 
" But you notice that most girls have an ideal of the 
future and the kind of man they will like. Many of us 
have distinct premonitions." 

" Have we, really ? Have you ? " 
Hope turned to go down-stairs and felt a warm color 
rising in her face. «*It isn't Mr. Wentworth," she said 
wfth an attempt at a laugh. "The coast is clear for 
you." 

'< But if I am deficient in the sweet soft attributes that 

go to make up womanly women " in a mischievous 

whisper as they entered the dining-room and greeted the 
visitor. 

"What portion of the world have you two young ladies 
been enlightening this afternoon ? " Mr. Wentworth asked 
while the soup was being removed. 

The girls looked at each other and smiled. 
" Is it as mysterious as theosophy ? " 
" About as ancient I imagine. Aunt Milly, why do 
you suppose such a furore has broken out about centuries 
and centuries agone ? " 

"And hundred year old spindle legged tables and 
chairs and Ma3rfiower chests of drawers and Queen 
Elizabeth ruffs and buckles and broken and mended tea- 
cups," exclaimed Mr. Drayton in a tone of good-natured 
raillery. 

"It wasn't teacups nor spinnets belonging to some fair 
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maidens who sang love ditties to the weak music, but — 
mummies ** 

« * The scent that steals from a crumbling sheet. 
Where a mummy is half unrolled/ ** 

said Honor in a recklessly candid fashion. 

"I thought you had gone all over that ground," re- 
marked Mrs. Drayton. 

*< We have. But I suppose all wise people itch to 
impart their knowledge, is it not so, Mr. Wentworth?" 
with a capricious glint in the eyes. *^Caccsfhes loquendiy. 
isn't that the proper name for the disease?** 

**I fancy I have not taken it as yet, " he answered 
drily. " Or perhaps I have not much knowledge to 
impart.'* 

"I don't think we were so very anxious," began 
Hope with rising color. " And yet Egypt is a wonderful 
country with all its marvels of antiquity." 

" And its cat worship and its adoration of white bulls. 
Well, we still like cats if we are afraid of homed 



creatures." 



" Mamma," said Hope with a strand of anxiety in her 
voice, " we have a new class of girls, and we hardly 
know what to do with them. I begin to think some 
steady occupation is the grand panacea for most lives 
that are not — ^what shall I say — ^Mr. Wentworth was 
inveighing bitterly about caste a few evenings since, so I 
must respect his prejudices or beliefs, but I sometimes 
wish there was a little of it, or the regulations of the 
middle ages. I know that is awfully heterodox ! But 
we have had seven nice girls in the museum this after- 
noon who really ought to be learning something useful. 
Three of them have had two or three years in the high- 
school. None of them are over eighteen. They are all 
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in the class that do not need to do actual work for a liv- 
ing, yet they do not want to go on and teach, they feel 
really above going in stores or offices, and they don't 
quite know what to do with their time or their lives until 
they get married. They are all nice girls, too. They 
have formed a club for mutual improvement. They have 
taken up Egypt. Miss Bradford is very much interested 
in two of them — ^she told me about them and thought I, 
might help. Then I pressed Honor into the service." 

'< Going to the museum wasn't a bad thing. I wish 
more people would do it/' said her father. 

Hope gave a little sigh of perplexity. 

''Why don't you ask your mother about them. 
Honor?" and there was a soft light of amusement in 
Aunt Milly's eyes. 

"This is only the second time I have seen them. 
They meet at each others' houses once a week it seems. 
There is a rage for self-improvement that sweeps along 
like a contagious fever. And I know what mamma 
would recommend. Mamma is growing hopelessly 
practical. I'm not sure but she will set me at some use- 
ful trade, presently; " and Honor laughed with delicious 
softness. 

"What would her panacea be?" inquired Mr. Went- 
worth with interest in his tone and his eyes as well. " I 
think your mother has an immense fund of common 
sense." 

"Thank you on her behalf. It won't sound at all 
intellectual. She would propose a course of housekeep- 
ing and cooking and in a way, dressmaking." 

"Which would be excellent. I often wonder how 
people on moderate means can afford to keep an in- 
competent and wasteful servant, when with a little exer« 
tion a mother and daughter could do their work by hiring 
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a woman now and then for the roughest of it, instead 
of idling away so much time over novels and gossip. 
And in many apartment houses the work is so easily 
arranged." 

Mrs. Drayton glanced up at her husband with a 
laugh passing from her eyes to his. Honor intercepted 
it. 

"What does that mean, Aunt Millicent?" she asked 
with undisguised curiosity. 

Mrs. Drayton seemed to beseech permission to ex- 
plain. 

" Am I a marplot in this mystery ? " asked Mr. Went- 
worth. 

"O, no," Mr. Drayton smiled cordially. *' You see 
Wentworth, in a great city like this there is room for all 
sorts of experiments. Being a single man and a re- 
nowned traveler you cannot be expected to take a great 
interest in, or be well versed on the subject of homes. 
Of still more importance is the servant girl question. 
This is a subject I commend to your special examination 
if you ever think of matrimony. Mrs. Drayton and I 
put a theory into practice some little time ago. I built a 
model tenement in the summer for small families. Mrs. 
Drayton arranged the kitchen departments so as to make 
the work as light as possible, and handy, as a Yankee 
would say. It is rented to small families. The restric- 
tions are no servant girls and no dogs." 

"O, Aunt Milly I had not heard about that! " ex- 
claimed Honor with eager interest. 

" Your mother was taken into counsel. It is a double 
house, five stories with roomy piazzas for clothes dr3dng, 
dumb-waiters, etc., and a roof-garden if one should de- 
sire it, a play-ground railed in. We have not tabooed 
children, but there is not room for large families. There 
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will be ten apartments in all. Eight of them are rented. 
One is given for janitor's service and small repairs. It 
was only ready for occupancy the first of September." 

"But how is that to affect the servant question?" 
asked Honor. 

"It affects it on my side in this manner. I have 
found where there were servants, repairs were continually 
needed. Appliances of all sorts were broken and 
damaged, ranges soon put out of order, and this is my 
protection. Then Mrs. Drayton has long had a theory 
that girls ought to be trained on more useful lines, since 
most of them are Ipoking forward to marriage, and an 
ignorant housekeeper perpetuates the race of inefficient 
Servants. They do get a little smattering of useful things 
at some of the schools, but most of it is too ornate, too 
troublesome." 

"We do want more simplicity in living," subjoined 
Mrs. Drayton. " More of the true and useful and en- 
joyable, not so much bustle and excitement and search 
after new things. We need some of the delights of 
leisure, but what with schools and clubs and the continual 
stress, we are almost afraid of wasting an hour. Yet 
does all the urgency and eagerness produce beneficial 
results ? I have doubted it for some time." 

" You do seem to be a very busy nation, or city ; I 
have observed that," said Mr. Wentworth with a smile 
of doubtful approval. 

" But about the new house. I am interested in that," 
began Honor. "There is one delightful household I 
know, — the Bradfords." 

" Yes, I should have been thankful to have them, but 
they are nicely fixed. Still we have foimd those who 
were glad of promised quiet and good order, and will 
no doubt meet with several more," smiling. "Though 
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we have come across two very indignant women who 
thought the restrictions extremely illiberal. One kept a 
servant, the other had an immense dog." 

*^ But why dogs ? I must say I have a great fondness 
for dogs, and if I should ever get really settled I should 
expect to own one or two." 

Mr. Wentworth glanced up with some curiosity and 
undeniable protest. 

<^I think it cruel to keep a dog confined in a few 
rooms. Then they are destructive as well, and the cause 
of quarrels between neighbors. And a barking, snapping 
dog is a great annoyance. I had a tenant once who was 
made positively ill by the moaning and crying and 
howling of a rather small dog. Its mistress went out 
every afternoon and I suppose the poor thing was lone- 
some. Sometimes it barked half the night. The woman 
who was ill notified me that she would have to move, 
that she could not stand it, and then the other tenants 
joined. So my lady and her dog had to go, and there 
was a very great fuss. She threatened to sue me. In 
another case a man kept two hunting dogs, really beauti- 
ful creatures, but the neighbors complained of the dirt and 
odor. And as this house is more especially for women 
I resolved to have as few annoyances as possible." 

" O," said Hope to Honor, "do you remember Cassy 
Romaine, who sang here several times — you must have 
met her?" 

Honor nodded. "She was very kind and sang at 
some of the clubs. Why, her mother was a dress- 
maker." 

" Yes, and here is an instance to the point. For three 
years Mrs. Romaine kept a servant, and several girls 
to sew for her. Elizabeth, older than Cassy, assisted 
her mother. She found after all her trouble and care 
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and anxiety, she only came out about even. The maids 
wasted and destroyed. So last spring she gave up her 
place and took a few rooms, but they were not very 
pleasant. Still she found she was quite as well off, and 
Elizabeth liked the housekeeping so much better. Mrs. 
Romaine goes out mostly now, just doing a little work at 
home. Hope will tell you about Cassy's good fortune. 
I believe I interrupted her. Pardon me, Hope." 

" You know Cassy has a really beautiful voice. This 
year she is to have three hundred dollars for singing in a 
church. That doesn't seem very much, but she was 
glad of it for a certainty. She teaches singing in two 
schools one afternoon in a week, and that brings her in 
two hundred dollars. Then she sings at musicales and 
evening companies and earns three or four hundred 
more. Of course that is nothing to the high up singers 
who earn thousands, but she is very happy over it. You 
must go with me some time and see how delightfully they 
live. O, papa did not say they were his tenants now and 
they are just charmed with the house. Elizabeth is a 
dainty housekeeper. A woman comes in to do the 
laundry work and that is all their expense." 

<< Why that is quite a romance and worked ^ sensible 
cure. There are some nice girls who love housekeep- 
ing." 

'< You see such people, many families in fact, cannot 
afford to hire first-class help, and few first-class girls go 
out to do general housework. They simply take one de- 
partment. So it is the incompetent, who are fond of 
shifting about, and really indifferent as to whether they 
do well or not, on whom these people have to depend. 
And if they could not get situations so readily they would 
improve themselves." 

'' This is one of the vexed questions in social life, Mr. 
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Wentworth," said Mrs. Drayton. "Some nations may 
manage it better. I believe the Germans do, but the 
mistresses keep an oversight of the kitchen, indeed of the 
whole house." 

" And even in India they have trouble, MiUicent in- 
sists," said Honor with a confident air. 

" Yes, Providence is expected to provide a man with 
one virtue or accomplishment only. You might wait 
days for your dinner if no one came to prepare it for 
cooking, while the cook sunned himself outside of your 
door. The dirt might lay in piles if the sweeper did not 
come, and so all the way through, but the cost is ridicu- 
lously small. I thought American women " he 

paused in a little embarrassment and looked humorously 
from one girl to another. 

"Loved to work? Most of them think real work de- 
grading, but they will do something twice as hard that 
isn't called manual labor. I am often sorry for those 
poor, tired-looking bodies who go about selling some 
household article, asking subscriptions to books and 
papers, or have a wonderful hair restorer or complexion 
beautifier, or a grand specific for some ill. That seems 
to me harder than staying at home doing housework," 
said Honor decisively. 

" And what are you two trainers of the coming women 
going to do with your Egyptian girls?" Mr. Wentworth 
asked with great apparent interest. 

Honor's lips quivered with a sort of inward fun. 

"Why we shall talk obelisks and temples and the 
Sphynx, and the third and fourth dynasties and Apis and 
Ptah and Kneph and Isis and Horus and Hathor and 
Pasht ; and after awhile come down to the real rulers of 
Egypt who died ages ago and left their mummies behind 
them for identification. You see we haven't the courage 
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to say — ^ girls, you had better learn how to boil a potato 
so that it will be dry and flaky and make soup stock with 
your left overs and undesirable bits of meat, and sweep 
out the comers of your rooms and your closets, and keep 
the bottom of your skirts tidy and know how to darn 
your stockings ' ** 

Honor paused out of breath, she had talked so rapidly, 
and her face was dimpled with suppressed laughter. 

"Upon my word!" ejaculated Uncle Drayton. 
" You seem to have the whole duty of woman down to a 
fine point. Can you do it all yourself? ** 

"Yes, I can. I have even given cooking lessons. 
The class ate up all they had prepared, and not a soul 
of them dropped dead. They were eager for the next 
time. But I am afraid these young ladies would protest 
against such plebeian occupations except for a course of 
lessons that they would not expect to practise. I wish 
instead they wanted to learn something about their own 
country and city and modem times.** 

They all laughed as they rose from the table. It was 
a little cool and a fire had been kindled in the library 
grate. Mr. Drayton invited them thither and they 
dropped into a bright, amusing chat that was broken 
presently by some callers ; then Honor insisted that she 
must go home in spite of their persuasions. 

"I wonder if you would mind a little walk?" Mr. 
Wentworth asked. 

" O no. I am fond of walking. And the night is 
fine if there is no moon. O, there were some shooting 
stars. I should have made a wish. But you couldn't 
have known and you wouldn't have inquired." 

" About what ? " in surprise. 

" Miss Carew, have you made a good wish ? That is 
what one ought to say." 
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<< Miss Carew have you made a good wish ? " 

'' O, it is too late. One must do it before speaking." 

<< But how can you ask a question without speaking ? " 

** You are too matter-of-fact," and her voice was full 
of amusement. 

It was a fine night and they made various turns to 
lengthen out the walk. She never remembered what 
they talked about only it had a glow and a sparkle that 
lingered. 

Mrs. Carew had a poor parishioner as Honor called 
them. She was talking about a house. 

"People are herded in so," she was saying. "On 
the floor with us the man comes home drunk nearly 
every night and they quarrel so. And above us a family 
of noisy children that are let to run anyhow. The 
place is convenient The boys can come home to din- 
ner, and the trolley takes my daughter down to her 
store. There is nothing around us any better, but the 
house is overrun with vermin. I'd be willing to pay 
more for a good, clean, comfortable home. Being 
brought up in the country these things go against 
me." 

The despairing tone touched Honor, who stole rather 
shyly in. The woman was plainly dressed, but she had 
a refined face and large, soft eyes. 

"Mamma dear," she said ahnost in a whisper, " there 
are two apartments in Uncle Drayton's new house that 
are not rented. If— this was desirable " 

"Thank you. I will see about it. Did you have a 
nice time?" 

"O delightful!" Then she kissed her mother and 
glided out again, going to her own room. And in true 
girl fashion, when she had thrown her hat on the bed she 
went straight to the glass and looked at herself. The 
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hair was tumbled^ the face was smiling and happy^ said 
the eyes were luminous. She had a mysterious lightness 
as if she could fly, and the very atmosphere seemed to 
hold a sort of quivering joy. There was a sort of fasci- 
nation about Mr. Wentworth in some moods, and there 
had been in the walk to-night. It penetrated every 
nerve with pleasure. How odd that they should always 
be meeting here and there ! 

As for Gordon Wentworth he kept on with his walk^ 
but after he had once said to himself, " What a bright^ 
entertaining girl Miss Carew is, and her piquant honesty 
is charming,*' he dropped her from his mind. 

Just now he had a curious premonition about fate that 
was almost Oriental. For his rencontre with Millicent 
Henderson had been so strange, as if they were brought 
together for some particular purpose. He knew the 
secret of her life that she was hiding so bravely, so 
beautifuUy from the world. She did not dream it of 
course. Was she to spend all the best part of her days 
with this besotted opium chewing and smoking idiot? 
How had she come to marry him ? It was not money, 
for she really did not care for luxuries and ostentation. 
He believed she was brave enough to face poverty even^ 
which she would never have to do, although he knew as 
a widow she would be dependent on her mother-in-law 
or her father. He was more than glad there were no 
children. All the chivalry of the man's heart was stirred 
within him. Could not her father rescue her and let her 
fill the high place in the world for which she was so ad- 
mirably equipped ? 

''There are so many things on hand that I feel I can 
hardly spare the time to go to St. Louis with your 
father," Mrs. Carew said the next morning. 

"O mamma! " 
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"lam going," smiling at her daughter's consternation. 
" I could not disappoint him, and it will be a real pleasure 
to me. But sometimes I feel as if I would like to be two 
people. I could find work enough for both of them. 
Then I am not sure but that as we grow older we ought 
to let the world go by a little more and live for each 

other. AVhether that would not beget selfishness " 

and she smiled with a half-plaintive expression. 

*« O mamma, you could not be selfish if you tried/' 
exclaimed Honor earnestly. 

"I am selfish enough without trying. I have never 
wholly given up my boy ; sometimes I think I am not 
much nobler than your friend Agatha in this matter, and 
when I see happy young women with their babies about 
their knees I almost grudge them the bliss, thinking of 
my poor girl " 

Tears filled LyndelFs eyes but she tried to smile them 
away. Did her mother care so much ? 

'* You do not think Millicent very unhappy? She has 
a great deal of real appreciation, so many delightful 
friends " why she was almost to be envied. 

"She is not unhappy. She has come to take the 
larger view of life, the acceptance of what she did so 
blindly, in perfect faith, too. Other women make mis- 
takes, and often wreck their lives in some wild endeavor 
to escape the result ; to make life over with their own 
hands instead of biding God's time. There, dear, let 
us thank God it is no worse. And I must appoint you 
my vicegerent." 

*' I shall be glad to do anything." 

"The Olive Branch have their entertainment next 
week. Miss Romaine has promised to sing, Miss Brad- 
ford to give them a little talk, and if you would. 
Honor?" 
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" That will not be very diflScult. The girls are always 
glad to see me." 

"And have an eye to the visitors. Strangers feel 
themselves a little neglected sometimes. Then you must 
take my place as secretary at the Bethany Association^ 
and make notes of all the applications. And, Honor, if 
you would go around to Uncle Drayton's and tell him 
about this Mrs. Meade. She seems like a very nice, tidy 
person, and her sons are doing well. Her daughter is 
at Macy's. It is hard to herd in with everybody when 
you have nice, clean, wholesome instincts. I am glad 
property owners are thinking more of this. One drunken 
tenant is a great annoyance ; and some men work all 
day, sober, because they might lose their position if they 
were not, then treat their families to the excess during 
the evening and early part of the night. The nice, sober 
people ought to have the privilege of being together." 

" You must make out a list so I shall not forget any- 
thing. I shall be very glad to do it all for you." 

Dell kissed her fondly. And yet here was something 
else withheld. Was the mother still sighing for impossi- 
ble things? O no, let her be just, grateful. There had 
been so many blessings and delights in her life that the 
denials hurt her. She could not see through God's pur- 
poses. 

''And I do believe I had better write to Sherburne 
House. They are all coming up for a visit, and then 
you must be at home." 

"Yes, we must have Milly and Miss Kingsley here, 
and of course the young lover will hover about," 
smiling with a tender sweetness. 

Honor wondered sometimes how she would find op- 
portunity to take up any special branch. Every hour 
seemed full of something, often very pleasant employ-. 
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ments. One evening every week» she» Miss Bradford^ and 
another young lady were engaged in a course of current 
events, and met generally at Miss Bradford's as Celia 
was very fond of hearing the reading and the talk. New 
discoveries, what was doing in their own country. and in 
the governments abroad, and the bits of social advance- 
ment. Then there was a Musical Club taking up one 
and another of the famous musicians ; charitable work, 
church work, and the many claims of society. True, 
these had hardly begun in earnest, but in another month 
would be in full swing with luncheons, teas, receptions, 
now and then a dinner and a dance. She was fond of 
pleasure as most healthy toned normal girls are apt to be. 
She was a favorite too, for her brightness, her gayety, 
her quick insight into all manner of fun. 

'^ You're not a bit like a college girl," exclaimed a 
recent acquaintance one evening. ** I felt half afraid of 
you at first." 

'* Did you suppose I would be ponderous and erudite 
and profound, and all the other learned adjectives? I 
don't ' know whether I am doing my Alma Mater much 
credit," a little dubiously. 

" But you are just delightful ! " 

She was feeling very gay and happy in these days. 
She said it was because she was quite free, she had re- 
solved no ultra sentiment should have any weight with 
her. The old tenderness that had grown up around 
Sherburne House was a very lovely friendship, seeing 
they were not cousins really. And Edward would not 
care deeply. He had a good deal of vanity — she found 
it an ingredient in most masculines. Of course it would 
mortify a man to know there was a girl in the world who 
was not susceptible to the glamour of wealth and position 
— she had no need to marry for the first, and she would 
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see that the man she chose was quite capable of holding^ 
the world's approval and esteem. 

With her abundant vitality she enjoyed life fully and 
freely, taking happiness as her natural right. There 
were vague ideas of reforming a little comer of the 
world> which is the aspiration of all youth that looks out 
dear-eyed on its many wrongs. 

Honor Carew acquitted herself extremely well as head 
of the house and her mother's substitute. She possessed 
a good deal of executive ability. So the societies were 
well served; the house matters ran smoothly. Even 
Florence was granted a little tea party for some of her 
schoolmates, and Honor played for them to dance in the 
evening. The girls clung about her and said — "O^ 
you're just lovely, Miss Carew." 

There had to be a luncheon also. A friend was going 
abroad sooner than was expected. Honor had counted 
on giving her this pleasure, but she rather regretted being 
hurried about it. 

''I wish you would come, Millicent, and add a little 
dignity. Miss Dorman is very anxious to see you. She 
expects to go to Japan, and she has been charmed with 
your book. Come and be the captivatii)g attraction of 
the occasion, so that if anything should go wrong you can 
right it with an angelic smile." 

" What nonsense you do talk. Honor I You are sure 
I will not put a damper on a happy occasion ? " 

Yet Millicent felt well pleased to be invited. Youth 
and its kindred enjoyments grew dearer to her. 

"I don't expect you to be in that mood. Years ago, 
I believe, people thought it the thing to be lugubrious 
over a parting and freight people with prayers as the old 
Romans did; now they have a merry meeting and. wish 
the traveler bon voyage. You must not be bored if they 
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make you talk Japanese. Only don't comb your hair up 
over a cushion, it will spoil the Madonna effect. '' 

Millicent colored, and declared she could only be 
natural, and she would try not to copy the learned 
professors. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WITH RADIANT ILLUSIONS. 

THE luncheon was a success, very enjoyable, Mil* 
licent found. Why had she not liked all these 
things in her young girlhood ? Now and then she gave a 
pleasure to some of Hope Drayton's friends, but she 
found her own must necessarily be circumscribed. She 
and Honor were growing into finer accord. 

The meeting of the Olive Branch, one of the asso- 
ciations that sought in some degree to level the lines 
between not the rich and the poor, but the fine middle- 
class, who had cultivation and leisure, and the young 
women shut out of much by their daily employment, who 
valued these pleasant places in their round of toil, that 
were to them a green and fragrant oasis in the arid path 
which necessity marked out for them ; girls who cheer- 
fully took up their burthen, older women who had hoped 
for something better in their lives, that had never come. 

All were at liberty to invite friends, fathers, brothers 
and sweethearts. The exercises were never very lengthy, 
and the social hour was made quite like a party with 
refreshments and much mingling with each other in con- 
versation. Millicent had expressed a desire to come, but 
the elder Mrs. Henderson had been slightly indisposed. 
Hope and Mr. Allard would be her escort, however. 

Honor began to wonder vaguely about the young 

clergyman's attentions. Hope had no lack of admirers, 

but it was seldom one was favored above another. Mr» 

Wentworth had begged an invitation. 

217 
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*' You will have to make yourself agreeable to all sorts 
and conditions of women/' and Honor laughed with a 
kind of mischievous daring. ''But there is one thing, 
yoi; won't be expected to make party calls on any one ; 
inamma, the president, being away." 

" Can't I come and express my enjoyment to you ? " 

She colored beneath the earnestness of his eyes, as 
if such a trifle had any meaning, and answered, '' Why — 
yes." 

'' Expect me the next morning. Or is that a blunder 
against the usages of high propriety ? " 

He assumed an expression of anxiety, blended with 
amusement, then added: ''Some philanthropic person 
ought to take me in hand, or provide me with a book of 
etiquette." 

" You certainly are a fit subject for commiseration." 

Mr. Wentworth found the entertainment quite novel. 
The hall was pretty and comfortable; the audience were 
seated at first. There was a really fine overture played 
by one of the members, who was the treasurer of the 
society. Then Miss Romaine sang, Miss Bradford talked 
about the autumn books, those already published, those 
soon to be brought out, and gave a delightful description 
of them, which was not really a criticism. A pretty 
duet intervened, and then Honor spoke in her mother's 
place, a bright cordial talk, setting forth the aims of the 
society, the place it occupied on the middle round, 
bringing together those of congenial tastes and earnest 
purposes, and the desire to add not only benefit, but en- 
joyment and happiness, each one obeying the old in- 
junction to give as he had received, and that there was 
often a virtue in receiving readily, cheerfully, from a 
tender, overflowing heart that would be pained by a 
refusal. 
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Honor was warmly applauded. The girls were all 
very fond of her. 

There was more music, and then the social hour was 
announced. The janitress began to collect and remove 
the camp-chairs, the white cloth was lifted from the large 
table in the comer that displayed a goodly array of cups, 
plates of tempting cake and dainty biscuits, and dishes 
of fruit. The fragrance of the new-made coffee was 
delicious. The audience scattered in little groups, there 
were greetings and introductions, bright smiles and low, 
pleasant voices. It might have been any refined gather- 
ing. 

" You were very charming. Honor," declared Millicent. 
^* I wish Mamma Henderson had been here. Grandpapa 
is to remain all night, and even he insisted that I should 
come. I am really delighted. O, Mr. Wentworth ! " 

There was an exquisite light irradiating her face as she 
spoke, and her eyes were lustrous, ethereal. 

^^I am going to make you both do honor to the 
goodly company. You must know that this is one of 
mamma's pet schemes. It isn't always the real poor 
who need, what shall I call it?'* seeming at loss for a 
word, "mental or social befriending? Lectures do not 
exactly fill the bill; you go and come away with no 
especial sign of fHendliness. Most of what are called the 
better class, and it is a pity you find so much of it in 
churches, are so afraid the people they do not consider 
their equals, will push in for social recognition, and so 
they put up a sign board, 'thus far and no farther/ 
Truly, I think you find more vulgar pushing in the upper 
walks of life among the newer rich, who are quite sure 
money will purchase them standing-ground. So you 
need not be afraid, Mr. Wentworth, if you meet one of 
these girls in a store or on the trolley she will take 
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possession of you. That is talk number two, for a select 
audience. Millicent, I hope you will lay this to heart so 
that my eloquence will not be wasted." 

Honor ended with a gay laugh. 

*^ Let us hear Miss Bradford's second course. She has 
an admiring audience/' and Wentworth turned both 
ladies in that direction. 

A group of yojing women had gathered about her. 
One of them exclaimed — 

<'It was delightful to hear so much about books^ 
Miss Bradford, and to have them described so 
thoroughly that you can decide whether you want to 
read them or not." 

''You know I said our tastes were not all alike/' and 
Miss Bradford's eyes kindled with a soft benignancy. 
"If they were, books would have to run in the same 
groove." 

''And another thing, reading to be amused," said a 
thin fkced young girl. " I am doing typewriting for an 
historical and genealogical association, and oh, I do get 
so tired of the things all so much alike that when I get a 
chance at reading anything beside the daily paper, I 
want a real good love story, sweet and nice, you know. 
I don't mind if they do have trouble so that they come 
out right in the end. But oh, isn't it wretched for one 
of them to die just as they might be happy ! If you 
can't have the happiness you would like in real life, it is 
nice to find it in a book." 

"There is some philosophy in that too," exclaimed 
Mr. Wentworth in a low tone. " Do you suppose these 
stories, with the wonderful crosses and discipline and 
hardships in them really make people any better ? Some 
of them are horribly morbid and depressing. Introduce 
me to the girl who likes a good love story." 
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<' That is Elizabeth Cope, a nice intelligent girl^ too. 
If you want to find out about your family back to the 
third or fourth ancestry " 

"No. They might have done something to be 
ashamed of. My father was fine and honorable, and I 
am the only son of the house." 

The little circle widened to admit them. Miss Cope 
had fine dark eyes and an overworked look, beside the 
unsatisfied expression, which was quite different from dis- 
satisfaction or ill-humor. 

"I like a good love story, too," he said to her in a 
half whisper, "What are some of your favorites? " 

He was bowing to half a dozen others as their names 
were mentioned, then turned to her. 

" You may laugh at me," she replied, but there was a 
certain attractive independence in her tone. 

"You must have more faith in your opinions than 
that. You may be called upon to address a meeting 
some day," he rejoined pleasantly. 

"Then it will be on some dry statistics. That is why 
I like an entire change. If you lived on the seashore 
all your life you might desire to go to the mountains. I 
liked Mrs. Henderson's Japan. She is very lovely, isn't 
she? But the India volume had a curious sadness 
running through it, with the wonderful descriptions. 
How many beautiful temples and palaces there must 
be ! And then to think of putting those hideous gods in 
them I " 

Qne of the committee came to them. 

" Miss Carew, will you invite your friends over here 
where you can have a table for your cup and plate? 
I want to bring you some coffee or tea. Miss Brad- 
ford, if you were not tired of commendation I should 
offer you a little praise but I am afraid it will have 
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ail old flavor. Elizabeth, will you play maid to these 
people?" 

" With pleasure/' answered Miss Cope. 

She found them seats and gave each one a Japanese 
napkin so deftly arranged it looked like a flower. The 
young lady who had played the overture brought up 
an old white haired gentleman with a stoop in his 
shoulders, and a cane to help him keep his balance. 

" My father was very desirous of meeting you all/' 
she said in a well modulated tone. " Mr. Corbin, ladies/' 
and then she named the principal persons. Mr. Went- 
worth rose, shook hands with him and insisted upon his 
taking the seat while he went for another one. 

The coffee came, they all decided to take that except 
Mr. Corbin. 

**I didn't know girls could talk so well/' the old 
gentleman said. ''Miss Carew, you do your parents 
a great deal of credit. I know 3rour mother quite well, 
and you resemble her. And this lady who talked about 
books " 

'' Miss Bradford," interposed his daughter. 

'' I liked what you said about love stories. When I 
was young nothing would do but adventures. There 
was Cooper afterwards, and Captain Maryatt and a host 
of them I can't remember. We used to go wild about 
The Three Guardsmen and those stories. And now I like 
the rather quiet things that remind me of a purling 
brook and shady lanes, and soft dark woods. You see 
I was a country boy. I do not go out at night very 
often, but I must say you ladies provided a delightful 
feast, and I am obliged for my share of it." 

Miss Bradford n^de a charming reply. Then some 
one propounded a very bright conundrum on the spur 
of the moment that made them all laugh. Others were 
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brought up and introduced, and the clock struck ten be- 
fore any one was ready. 

** And we cannot dissipate all night since we have to 
get up and go about our business in the morning, being 
daughters of toil/' exclaimed some one with gay 
honesty. 

The vice-president proposed a vote of thanks for all 
those who had contributed to the evening's enjoyment 
which was heartily given. 

The carriage came for MiUicent and Hope and they 
took Miss Bradford. Honor had a nice walk and what 
delighted her much more a curious and interesting talk 
with Mr. Wentworth. 

He was very much attracted by this charming circle, 
yet in his heart he knew the central point of it was 
Millicent Henderson. He was making acquaintances 
quite rapidly. A gentleman at the hotel, his next door 
neighbor at table insisted he should be proposed at his club. 
Invitations were being sent in to him by ladies he had met. 

He was rather restless the next evening and found 
himself without any particular design in the neighbor- 
hood of the Hendersons. Obeying a sudden impulse 
he rang the bell. 

"Yes, Mrs. Henderson was in." The maid ushered 
bim into the drawing-room. . Millicent rose from the 
piano. Her gown was made with a train that followed 
her like billows. A garniture of rose colored velvet and 
black lace defined her beautiful shoulders and her 
slender waist. 

She seemed a trifle starded at first. '^ O," she began, 
*^ it is a pleasure to see you. And — you have never met 
my husband who is a good deal of an invalid. Charl- 
ton, this is Mr. Wentworth that all the girls met abroad. 
My husband, Mr. Henderson." 
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She might have been introducing a prince of the realm, 
her manner was so admirable^ her tone engaging. 

'' I am happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Went- 
worth. Yes, my mother has spoken about you as well. 
I'm not often up to seeing company, but to-day I have 
been imusually well. We had a most delightful drive 
this afternoon with the old doctor who is our guardian 
angel, isn't he, Millicent? What a lovely day it has 
been." 

He had come out of the corner and stood just in range 
of the light. A tall, slim figure, shrunken seemed the 
adjective to apply to him. His eyes that must once have 
been fine wore a soft, hazy expression, his face had a 
peculiar pallor and was crossed with fine wrinkles, his 
under lip had a flabby look, the other was hidden by his 
moustache, but he kept both in a slow motion. 

" It has been the perfection of an early autumn day. 
I had a ride in the park this morning and it was exhila- 
rating. May I ask after your mother, Mrs. Henderson ? " 

" She is much improved. It was a severe cold. Will 
you not be seated ? * ' 

"O yes." Mr. Henderson made a graceful gesture 
towards a chair ; and Millicent placed one for him. 

"Were you at the concert last evening?" he in- 
quired. 

"O Charlton, it wasn't a concert." Her voice was 
soft with no sound of impatience. " Yes, Mr. Went- 
worth was there. It was one of Auntie Dell's associa- 
tions, and as she couldn't be there Honor had to take 
the lead." 

"I thought you said something about music. You 
surely did, Millicent," almost irritably. 

" O yes, there was some very good pla)dng and Miss 
Romaine sang beautifully, I thought. The song just 
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suited her voice, and every song doesn't suit a contralto 
voice. The duet was by two of the girls, and they had 
pretty voices. Miss Bradford and Honor made short 
addresses. They all acquitted themselves excellently — 
did you not think so? " and she glanced at Mr. Went- 
worth. 

" I must say that I really did enjoy it. They were 
quite as bright as many of the society girls and all 
seemed very much in earnest to help each other have a 
good time." 

<'I like Miss Bradford/' said Mr. Henderson. 
<' Millicent, why do you not ask her in to dinner ? Miss 
Bradford insisted that Millicent should have her book 
published, you know." 

" Yes. I should hardly have dared alone." 

'< She is to be commended for her judgment and ap- 
preciation, shall we call it? " rejoined Mr. Wentworth. 

<' There was the auspicious moment as well." Milli* 
cent gave a soft little laugh. 

" Are you doing nothing now ? " 

'* Shall I refer you to the aloe blossoming? " There 
was a dainty gleam of mirth in her eye that suggested 
Honor. . 

'^O, not as bad as that. Though I believe later 
hygienic science has lengthened the term of life, but 
I doubt if we get up to the hundred mark in this cen- 
tury." 

"Are you fond of music, Mr. Wentworth?" his host 
inquired. "I don't mean the common sort that most 
young ladies play, that is half of it noise and fury, or 
wretched stuff that might as well be ground out of a 
hand-organ for all the melody in it." 

<< I am always delighted with true music," was the 
grave, yet appreciative answer. 
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''Then play^ Millicent/' her husband entreated. 

"Perhaps " she hesitated and could not decide 

on the most befitting excuse. 

"O do give me the pleasure," Mr. Wentworth sub- 
joined hastily, and his eyes plead for him. 

** It is Mrs. Henderson's chief delight, and next comes 
reading aloud, — ^if one has a suitable voice and can in- 
terpret the meanings. There are few good readers you 
know, people wl^o really give you pleasure. Mrs. 
Henderson is one, Miss Bradford another," remarked 
the host rather irrelevantly. 

"You are very complimentary to-night," she said, in 
a low, sweet tone, clasping her hand over her husband's. 

"Well — ^if the truth is a compliment " 

She sat down rather hurriedly at the piano, and he 
moved his chair a little nearer. 

"You will see," she began in an explanatory way, 
*' that I play mostly for my husband." 

Wentworth was watching him, and he too moved a 
little to get a better view of the wistful, haggard face 
whose secret was apparent to him. 

Millicent's hand moved slowly over the keys. The 
slim fingers were instinct with grace. A low, dreamy 
melody, here and there a line he could recall, but it was 
like pearls strung on a silver thread. Fine, high sounds, 
as if from some far cloudland a region of azure, clearer, 
mellifluous, dropping water on mossy stones, a stream 
swayed about in the wind zephyrs caught in the tree-tops 
and then shaken out. She was so used to following 
fancies, borrowing here and there from some of the 
grand old masters and leaving out the more powerful 
strains. 

It seemed to Wentworth that he was verging on en- 
chantment. He roused himself with an efibrt. Charl- 
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ton Henderson's head had drooped forward a little^ and 
he could see the silver threads shming in his hair. He 
had fallen asleep. 

"It is more than beautiful/' Mr. Wentworth said, 
^* entrancing. Ah, I do not wonder you charm.'' 
There was more than admiration in the tone, an impres- 
sion of friendly security that brought a satisfaction to the 
listener. *'But I am afraid I have trespassed," he 
added. 

"O no. I often spend evenings this way. Music 
soothes Mr. Henderson. He goes out so seldom except 
for a drive." 

Was there some heavenly pity in her eyes that looked 
out so straightforwardly ? 

" Good-night. You have given me much pleasure." 

Then Gordon Wentworth stepped lightly through the 
hall and out in the street as one under a spell, not heed- 
ing the direction in which he went. The vapid, soulless 
face, the drowsy attitude, the slumber that had overtaken 
him in the midst of that divine music, was present like a 
persistent ghost. He stopped suddenly. 

** Another opium wreck ! " he said to himself* 
" They must all be aware of it. And that horrible de- 
bauch over yonder," — giving a nod to distant space* 
'^ Strange that I should have known it there, and even 
seen her then, come half around the world to find them 
here, thrust into one's life, for surely it was not of my 
seeking. Was Honor Car«w afraid of betra3ring some 
wretched secret? But I had resolved to find the author 
of that book, and my vague suspicions were verified. 
How queer to know people's inmost secrets and yourself 
unknown ! " 

He gave a short, abrupt laugh that was largely com- 
pounded of anger. 
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'* Are they going to let her sacrifice her vtrhole splendid 
life, and her father so clear-sighted, so experienced in all 
these matters, her mother full of courage, resolution, 
tenderness 1 Why it is wicked ! How did she come to 
marry him ? And to devote her fine powers to the enter- 
tainment of a man who has no soul but opium dreams, 
who dings to this evil monster and shipwrecks both lives ! 
It is a hideous perversion of the best gifts of life, and 
God can't sanction it ! " 

After he had gone Millicent stood like a statue for 
some moments as if on the verge of an overwhelming 
mystery. Her hands grew cold, a sick shudder ran over 
her. She compelled herself to turn towards her husband. 
He looked like an old man already. Even his hands 
were wrinkled and the blue veins distended. The silver 
hair caught the gleam of light. Yet it was not old age, 
and he might live many years. Let her not forget that 
she had chosen him» for better, for worse ; and had said 
then that she loved him. 

Millicent went through to the ell Apartment. The first 
room was a sort of library and sitting-room. 

*' Grandpapa,*' she began stead)dngher tone, "I have 
played him asleep. Will you come? " 

*' You had a guest ? " 

The man of four score who had used life well and 
cared for his body as a work of the Lord of all, not 
sparing himself for his fellow-men, full of love and wis- 
dom and graciousness in spite of some sorrows. He 
rose and put his arm over her shoulder as he spoke, drew 
her to him with a sheltering gesture. 

«Yes — Mr. Wentworth — Honor's friend, you know. 
I am glad he came in. Charlton was quite talkative at 
first, quite himself. I don't want any one to think we 
keep him shut up, out of the way." 
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She uttered the words proudly. No one should make 
any mistake about her. No one should pity her for. the 
misfortune of God's sending — ^had it been sent, truly? 

Dr. Carew roused the sleeper who gave a light, sigh- 
ing moan, and with his arms about him led him to his 
room without any protest; only slightly awake in the 
body, but still asleep in mind and senses. Millicent 
touched her lips lightly to his forehead. OccasionaUy 
he was an exigent lover, then all things were forgotten. 
It had been a sore pain to her at first, the girl who had 
staked her all on love. 

She went up-stairs to Mrs. Henderson's room. 

"My dear," said the elder, "I heard you plajring for 
Charlton. He keeps his interest in music." 

"There was a caller, too, — Mr. Wentworth. Do you 
know I think he is a good deal attracted by Honor." 

"I have had a surmise that way myself," and she 
smiled, hoping that it was so. 

Millicent felt as if some safety chains had been placed 
about her and there was no danger of drifting. She 
could even venture out to sea a little. 

"And you are no worse? " with gentle solicitude. 

" O no, I think I shall be quite recovered by to-mor- 
row. I so seldom take a cold." 

" Would you like me to read to you ? I am not a bit 
sleepy." She wanted something to tranquillize her mind. 

"O yes, if you will." 

They enjoyed the same books so much. Sometimes 
the poor mother wondered how it would have fared with 
her if God had not sent this treasure into her life. 

Dr. and Mrs. Carew stretched out their stay a fort- 
night and returned in the most enthusiastic spirits. 
Nothing untoward had happened at home. Honor was 
bright and joyous and full of engagements and plans. 
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" We must send for the girls," she said to her mother, 
** Z8 Bertram is to be up in the city for a fortnight, assist- 
ing somebody or other.- . And it is about decided that he 
will go out to the Pacific coast and wander up and down 
forlorn. It really seems as if they ought to be married." 

''But Miss Kingsleyis so young. Her mother may 
like a little of her, since they will be separated for so 
many years to come. Then a happy engagement is 
generally a pleasant time." 

"Only they will be so far apart. And nothing but 
letters." 

" Sometimes people are far apart at short distances. 
And a year soon goes. Then you forget love ! " 

Yet Dell Carew sighed a little. The years seemed 
quite long although the weeks passed rapidly. But from 
now to the end she set for herself— the long way she 
could not see clearly — so a year on the Pacific coast 
seemed almost like a holiday with no danger in it. Why 
could she not feel secure in trusting God ? 

Other things happened. Mr. and Mrs. Allison were 
coming up for a flying visit — ^they were to go to Russia 
quite unexpectedly, but it was a great advance for Mr. 
Allison. Some time he might retire on his laurels. Pearl 
said, but it was best to take advantage of good fortune 
when it came so direct in their way. 

Milly Beaumanoir and Edith were to make their home 
with Princess Kenneth. Aunt Drayton had settled upon 
a dinner for them. 

"Then we will give them a luncheon, but we must 
find several gentlemen or Bertram will be an unhappy 
minority." 

"An envied object, perhaps," in a cheerful tone. 

"O mamma, lovers are no great rarity," laughing 
gayly. " And Mr. Allard and Hope," 
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" That will not be too — ^too pointed ? " 

" Why I think Mr. Allard really enjoys me. He will 
be my guest. Hope may come at her leisure. And 
couldn't we ask in young Dr. Bowman ? He enjoys an 
evening in here very much, I observe. And Mr. Went- 
. worth. These are gentlemen of infinite leisure and can 
go out to luncheons. Now, I must not get too many 
girls. O there is that sweet Margery Murray, one of the 
cousins. Milly will have a deal of visiting to do in the 
Murray family. Mamma, isn't it queer that we have not 
an own cousin on either side? " 

That was true enough. It was all second and third 
cousins. 

"I hope some of you will marry into large families, "^ 
rejoined her mother. 

The days had grown much shorter and the evenings 
could not make amends. Honor declared. There were 
80 many things for Miss Kingsley to see. Stores and 
picture places and libraries and the great museum and 
trolley rides everywhere when the carriages could not ac- 
commodate the crowds of happy young people. 

" Just listen to this — a telegram and I've flown on the- 
wings of the wind to tell you," cried Bertram, rushing; 
in the Carews just at dinner time. ** Sherburne has won 
his suit ! It can't be in the papers until morning. We 
gave three cheers over to the Kenneths'. Ned is as 
much delighted as if it was his own brother, but some- 
how Ned seems to belong to us. It's been the biggest 
sort of a fight and though he felt sure he had right on 
bis side he has been pretty blue part of the time." 

'< Well that is the best of all good news," exclaimed 
the doctor with as much delight in his face as if it had, 
been his own son. ''I shall write to congratulate hinii 
to-morrow. No second-hand message will do for me." 
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"I am just overjoyed," said Lyndell with a great 
gladness in her tone. 

"O, I expect they're having a high old- time to-night. 
There isn't a prouder man in all Washington than father, 
nor a happier one either." 

" Have some dinner with us," said the doctor. 

" O, I promised I wouldn't stay. The girls are at 
Aunt Millicent's," and Bertram flushed boyishly. 

"And no one would have the heart to deprive you of 
the girls," appended the doctor mirthfully. "But I am 
«ver so much obliged for the news." 

Bertram flashed out again. " What a happy, big 
enthusiastic fellow," began the doctor. " And I do hope 
the girl he is going to get will love him in a wholesale 
satisfying fashion that will grow richer and deeper every 
year. After all the best things of this life are love and 
happiness." 

" O she just adores him," rejoined Honor. 

"And I will wish the same for Edward Sherburne. 
Yet do you remember the trouble we had with the ob- 
stinate fellow when he was bound to study medicine and 
love contrariwise ? I suppose the girls will pull caps for 
him more than ever now. Little Tessy Murray has 
some famous sons." 

O that long ago ! The tears came to L3mdeirs eyes. 
Sometimes it seemed as if it had been in another world. 

Honor could not linger over the dessert. It was a 
great fashion they had, a sort of family reunion, for now 
the doctor felt he had really earned a respite from more 
arduous toils. 

The young girl excused herself, and went to dress. 
There were to be a series of three concerts by a famous 
pianist and this was the second. Mrs. Henderson, 
Millicent and herself were included in the invitation 
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from Mr. Wentworth. He seemed to have fallen into 
friendly relations with them all, quite as if he was some 
connection, though this was the first time he had taken 
them to any public entertainment. He had consulted 
Madame Henderson first and gained her assent. 

Of course it was a very splendid thing for Edward 
Sherburne to win his suit, that had been carried through 
three different courts, just as it would have been a bitter 
disappointment for him to lose it. It would be a nice 
cousinly act to send a few lines to congratulate him. 
Why she might put it in her father's letter. It would not 
take two minutes to write it, and she sat down at her 
desk. Not too warm nor too cool, just friendly, a little 
hasty and careless perhaps. She was quite an adept in 
writing notes, surely she had enough practise. Just a 
dainty sheet of note paper and tiny envelope unsealed of 
course. Then her conscience was clear. 

She looked very charming in her pretty gown with its 
fluffy garniture, and her hair rippling over her head in 
its abundance. Her father examined her and smiled. 

"Will you put this in your note to Sherburne? " she 
said, kissing him with winsome tenderness. ''It's a 
fraction of cousinly pleasure. But I dare say by the 
time it reaches him he will be tired of all the fuss. O 
there is the carriage." 

"I hope you won't be disappointed in the celebrity." 

She nodded and gave a bright laugh. 

Mr. Wentworth handed her in and chatted delight- 
fully. She almost wished they were going to be quite 
by themselves. O, that was selfish ! 

Millicent seemed more eager than usual, she thought. 
Her interest gave Honor an uneasy feeling. But they 
rolled along and found themselves quite early. She had 
her seat next to Mr. Wentworth. It was interesting to 
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watch the people come in, beauty and fashion and gleam- 
ing jewels, and no end of pretty women. The boxes 
filled up with the ton in gorgeous array. There were 
nodding and whispering, and fans showered fragrance in 
the air. Honor found familiar faces, and she was a 
little startled to see how well known Mr. Wentworth had 
become in this brief while. 

There was a well-bred round of applause when the 
musician entered. Some of the men rose and bowed. 

It was an unquestionably fine performance. Gbrdon 
Wentworth lost sight of the player in a memory of one 
evening when the mystery and sweetness of a woman's 
soul was evoked rather than exquisite art and the finest 
of training. There was of course the most thorough 
technique, difficult passages executed with masterly skill, 
and a most enthusiastic audience, to appreciate, where 
the triumph of good manners was evinced in demanding 
a very few encores. 

Honor was in a state of exaltation quite independent 
of the music. She was glad to be one of this particular 
assemblage. She was entertained by the comments of 
her attendant, that showed how well versed he, was, and 
the bits of half criticism on the audience, a sort of 
piquant, finely distilled aroma of society tinged with 
amusement. He could be so very entertaining at his 
best, but it was only the little interludes that he filled up 
with talk, so low that it disturbed no one. 

Somehow Honor felt as if she had quite established a 
right in him. Madame Henderson smiled with approv- 
ing cordiality. Millicent was somewhat puzzled, why 
she could not have told. But after all. Honor was used 
to general admiration. 

" You will be sure to come to-morrow,*' she said as he 
was walking beside her up the steps and ringing the belL 
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^^I shall depend upon you in this somewhat novel enter- 
tainment, and you know most of the guests. So come 
primed with your best wit and brightest sayings, and be 
lenient to the young lovers who are taking the attack 
very hard, I think." 

She laughed with a ripple of delightful melody. 

*<You may depend upon me. I am glad you have 
•enjoyed yourself. Good-night." 

"Odear!" she said to herself, "and I never told 
Millicent about Sherburne. Mr. Wentworth might have 
been interested. But then he will hear enough about it 
to-morrow." 

Her mother was waiting for her. " It was very fine, 
mamma, but I don't think I was quite carried away. It 
was equal to the opera for fine gowns and diamonds. 
Millicent thinks they will attend the Wagner Operas this 
winter, and I hope I can go as well. I am just tired 



cut." 



"Run to bed then," said her mother. 

She was bright enough the next morning and enter- 
tained Florence with a brilliant account of the perfonn- 
4mce, but the child said — 

"And did no one sing? I would rather have had 
some singing." 

" But you see this time all the laurels were for the 
hero, the pianist." 

Milly Beaumanoir and Miss Kingsley came early as 
they were bidden to do. Edith Kingsley had gained a 
l^ood deal since the early days at Florence. .She was a 
really charming, self-possessed girl with much ease, con- 
■sidering how her lover hovered about her and made 
everything subservient to her. 

" O you foolish fellow ! " laughed Honor. " You are 
so wasteful you will have nothing left for old age." 
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" I have only four more days. I count every golden 
sand that slips from the glass. Then a whole long year 
out in wilds and work. If there wasn't a good deal of 
money in it I should throw it up." 

*'I shouldn't suspect you of so much good sense. 
After all, money is the great lever. I think the world 
turns on it." 

" Just now I should like to be rich. But I wouldn't 
be willing to give up my profession, only I shall look for 
something nearer home when I settle. And since I 
promised to wait a year it does not matter so much 
which side of the continent I am on. Only later I want 
to be where I can see father and Sherburne and all of 
you, to say nothing of the sweetest mother in the world. '^ 

They had a very gay time at the luncheon. Every 
one brought out his and her best. Mr. Allard quite dis- 
tinguished himself in a merry war of words with Mr» 
Wentworth, who recognized that he was on a friendly 
footing with all the families, and found them exceed- 
ingly delightful. 

Edith and Milly were to remain all night and have a 
visit with Dr. 2lnd Mrs. Carew. They were all tired 
enough to subside into quiet talks in which there was no 
effort to outshine each other. And Mrs. Carew in- 
sisted they must go to bed at a reasonable hour. 

Honor drew a long breath in the quiet of her own 
room and her thought brought a flush to her cheek. It 
was that she should like to be in love with all of Ber- 
tram's enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GATHERING UP LOOSE ENDS. 

THANKSGIVING would have seemed dull after the 
rush if there had not been all the Charity din- 
ners, and several entertainments. Bertram had said his 
good-bye and gone his way with a brave heart, for youth 
turns to the silver lining in the cloud. Tessy Beau- 
manoir had comforted the girl they had all taken so to 
their hearts and who had won their love. 

Judge and Mrs. Beaumanoir and Milly came up to 
the city to see her started on her homeward journey in 
the charge of some friends of her father's. Then they 
were to take a Thanksgiving dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Drayton, and all the relatives in the city were to be 
gathered together. It seemed quite like a glimpse of old 
times. Nora Mallory with her children growing up; 
Princess Kenneth with her little host, and even old Dr. 
Carew, still hale and hearty. 

Her two first-born children were not there and it gave 
Lyndell a sharp pang. She understood that the gather- 
ing would bring only pain to Millicent, and had not 
sought to persuade her. It came to her sometimes in 
the rejoicing of others how great a void these two sor- 
rows had made in her life, the life that held in it so 
many blessings, that looked so fair outwardly, that did 
have in it great prosperity and great love. 

Judge Beaumanoir told over the little points in the 
trial that in the end had carried such a weight. He 
doubted if he could have done as well himself, and he' 
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had flU a father's pride in his son's success. Then there 
was just a gleam of hope that Bertram might have an ap- 
pointment in the Smithsonian Institute another year. A 
friend who was going to resign and take up some foreign 
work had promised to use all his influence. They were 
not going to disturb him by any suggestions of it at 
present. 

Hope was comforting Milly for the loss of her promised 
lister. 

'' Just think of me who have no sister at aU near my 
own age. And I shall be quite old when Carew amies 
to have a lady love, perhaps queer." 

" Don't you mean ever to marry, Hope? " asked Milly 
innocently. "You're too sweet and beautiful to be an 
old maid." 

"There ought to be some sweet ones to redeem them 
from obloquy," declared Hope, with a very warm flush. 

" I do expect I'll have to be one," and Milly's bright 
voice dropped to despondency. "I've never had a 
lover." 

"I'll keep you company," laughed Honor. 

"O Honor, if you turned over your hand the birds 
would come and Hght on it. That's what Aunt Chloe 
:says when one has a good many admirers. And there is 
Mr. Wentworth following you about in a romantic way. 
Perhaps I'll have to stay and keep house for Edward and 
be like old Aunt AureUa ! O, wouldn't it be queer ! " 

So the young girls talked nonsense, while the elders 
lost themselves in reminiscences, but it was a delightful 
Thanksgiving. 

Millicent and Mrs. Henderson made the day pleasant 
for one another, and devoted themselves to Charlton, it 
being one of his good days when he was quite himself. 
Millicent read to him, played for him, wrote a few letters 
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while he was taking his daily nap. Then Miss Bradford 
came in holding up a dainty parcel. 

" I ran away with this/* she said, with a certain joyous 
intonation. "It came in late yesterday afternoon and 
was merely handed around as a sample, then left on my 
desk. It is to be out to-morrow. Could an3rthing be 
lovelier ? " 

She laid the beautiful square of white and gold in 
Millicent's lap. 

"O," the latter cried, "how exquisite. Why I 
hardly dare touch it ! It is a thing of beauty, surely — 
on the outside," smiling with tears in her eyes. 

".There is room in the world for birds who have a 
dainty song; even the chattering sparrows sometimes 
get a hearing. But you will never regret one of the 
poems, for they are beautiful, and will go to more than 
one heart. It will be a lovely holiday gift book. I 
think the cover perfect.** 

The pages were fine in quality, with elegant borders, 
and the illustrations were of the best. How could she 
help feeling proud of it ? Yet some of its songs, with no 
deep meanings for others, had been wrung out of her very 
soul.. 

" You have all been so indulgent to me,*' she said, 
tremulously. 

"But you scored a success in the first instance,*' 
smiling. "And India is really the finer of the two 
books, so you see public opinion is, sometimes swayed by 
this or that. Mr. Wentworth, and he is no mean 
authority, gives the palm to India. And there is no 
doubt but your little book of poems will more than pay 
for itself, so you must be content with having done a 
beautiful thing." 

Miss Bradford was too delicate and well bred to say 
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the little surmise about an unfortunate marriage, and her 
social position would still do much for her. And once 
she had been quite in earnest about Mrs. Henderson 
reading in public. If she had been poor it would have 
been a path to prosperity. Or if she had been a differ- 
ent kind of woman it would have proved a success. 

'' I do not feel as if I should ever do an3rthiDg again. 
I am an accidental genius, if there is any such thing/' 
and Millicent Henderson gave a little sigh that was 
hardly longing. Every day she realized what had gone 
out of her life, or rather what had never been in it,, 
that made the richness and satisfaction of all womanly 
lives. 

** Do not let that trouble you. It is necessary for fields 
to lie fallow at times. Something may come to you when 
you least expect it." 

" You are so comforting. I thank you from my whole 
heart," much moved by the tender sympathy. 

That evening Gordon Wentworth dropped in the cozy 
little home of the Bradfords. He and Isabel were fast 
becoming friends, in the larger sense, with the bond of 
Millicent Henderson between. He would not see any 
danger, she did not, knowing the exceeding truth and 
purity of Millicent's nature. 

"O," she said, after the first greeting, "I had Mrs. 
Henderson's book of poems. I wanted her to see it sa 
much, but if I could have imagined your calling, I would 
have brought it back, for she will get her copies to- 
morrow. And you can come down and buy yours," 
with a dainty expression that was akin to command, and 
moved him curiously. 

" Of course I shall, a dozen or so. I wish I had hosts 
of relatives to whom it was my duty to send Christmas 
gifts. There are a few friends abroad — it is queer how 
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many people you meet and forget, until some day ypu 
stumble over them in unexpected places and you have to 
thresh your memory for their very names. And then a 
few you could never forget ; that you never lose sight of 
in your mind." 

*' You have met a great many,*' she said, musingly. 

"Yes. I wonder sometimes what all this running 
about has done for me. I should have been trained to> 
put faculties to their proper uses. Professor Satterlee 
digs a fact or a description out of me now and then. 
Miss Bradford, what is genius? " 

"A much disputed question, a sort of inspiration, it is 
generally believed, while talent is steady work shaping 
the bent of the mind to the real demands of life. If it 
could be told in the beginning what one was fit for,'* 
glancing up in a little perplexity. 

"There is phrenology," he suggested, humor lurking 
in the curves of his lips. 

"And, shall I call it personal vanity, or estimation. 
I don't know what the new system of education is going 
to do for us ; raise us all up until we stand on middle 
ground, until we despise the commonest tasks and aims, 
and have been so ruled and organized and specialized 
that we cannot reach up any higher. Every year more 
women have aspirations. Well, perhaps men do also. 
What shall we do with this great army doomed to dis- 
appointment ? " 

" Marry them off and give them a farm. That was 
the old resource, you know. It made good citizens, 
too." 

" But they don't like farming. We import foreigners 
to do that. And we are surprised that in a generation or 
two they come to Congress. Though I think marriage is 
the salvation of the world." 
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"Then make the divine art of falling in love wisely 
and well, one of the elective studies of college." 

"That is one of the specialties you can't organize," 
and she laughed with responsive amusement. 

"You do believe in marriage?" he asked seriously. 
** But what of the mistakes and failures ? " 

"It is a large question and will never be satisfactorily 
settled. This is heresy, I know. I wouldn't dare con- 
fess it to a woman ; no, I am not sure but that it is more 
dangerous to confess it to a man who believes all women 
were made primarily for marriage, that it is the grand 
panacea for discontent, for women who are tired out and 
disgusted with the work of earning their own living, with 
the solitariness. All women are not fitted for marriage, 
and the few words of a ceremony, the few promises do 
not make them so, do not alter human nature." 

" O that is heresy ! " Yet he laughed as he uttered 
the words. 

" There are bad husbands made out of bad men who 
should never have married ; there are bad wives, foolish 
wives, indifferent wives who marry for home comforts. 
So does the man oftentimes, when he gets tired of the 
second-rate boarding house. But what puzzles me is the 
nice young fellows who have an ideal of home, who are 
willing to make some sacrifices for comfort, for thriftiness, 
and really desire to be devoted to some one. Do they 
choose the nice sensible girl who could help them in every 
way? Why can't they see the household virtues they 
want? But they take the girl who drums out ragtime 
music on the piano, and sings coon songs, who arrays 
herself in chiffons and cheap laces, who dotes on con- 
fectionery and vaudeville shows and belongs to whist 
clubs and is fond of ball matches. She is often quite 
pretty and cultivates fascinating arts as assiduously as 
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her sisters in the upper round of society. And when he 
gets her he finds she hates housework, and that she did 
not 'marry to do the work of a common Irish or German 
girl. They run behind in expenses, and are always in 
debt. What a horrible life it is! And often comes 
separation or desertion. I am not sure but a well-con- 
ducted marriage bureau would be better. The Moravians 
have little trouble." 

"Only marriage should not be compulsory." 

" I will make one mofe plaint, and then we will let the 
subject of marriage alone. You see some splendid single 
women who are doing a fine work, making a success of 
their own lives. But looking at them a man often says, 
* What a pity she isn't married. She would have made 
some man such a lovely wife and been happier herself. ' 
Perhaps she and her present life exactly suit. Perhaps 
an old love may be buried somewhere, or the man she 
loved did not come up to her demands. Since she is 
satisfied " 

" Some men at least desire the best, appreciate it when 
they see it. But if the best is out of their reach ? " 

His eyes had an imperious demand in them. Did she 
translate it correctly ? 

"Then the man ought to recognize it and keep out of 
the way, if there is any temptation in it," she said in a 
steady voice. " Now let us come back to the new books» 
I like to hear your criticisms." 

Gordon Wentworth admired Miss Bradford very much 
for her sterling good sense and her sincerity. She was 
the kind of girl a man could be friends with, who did not 
woo him over the borderland into something warmer. 
She had not a very wide circle, he found. She was 
oflenest at the Draytons, and was really young Mrs. 
Henderson's guide and adviser. Twice he had met the 
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young wife in the artistic little den where occasionally 
Miss Bradford received callers, in the rare times of 
leisure. He really had found many errands, some on 
Professor Satterlee's account, whose learned book was 
going through the press, and occasionally to wonder if 
some old book had gone out of print. 

She liked him, but she was quite used to meeting high 
toned intellectual men. He could not be classed with 
the latter, strictly speaking ; but he was intelligent and a 
man of wide experience, of fine and correct tastes, and 
only needed to be roused to earnestness and the responsi- 
bility of life. She speculated sometimes on what he had 
better do ; it seemed wicked to fritter away a superior 
mind. Mr. Drayton found enough to occupy his energies ; 
his money had not stood in the way. 

Or had the continual wanderings with no definite pur- 
pose spoiled him ? There was no one to whom he owed 
any real obligation, and as yet he had not been roused to 
the higher duty of an immortal soul. 

He liked Honor Carew very much, too. The half at- 
tention and politenesses gave him the entree of the house, 
and he was strongly attracted to the doctor. Mrs. Carew 
was one of the finer women, interested in the great work 
of the world, but not thrusting it at you, nor wanting to 
hire you at once to take a place in the great vineyard 
whether you had any capabilities or not. He had met 
Millicent there as well, he had gone to the Hendersons' 
with Honor, and to some other friends. She had a 
pretty, dainty fashion of command, a saucy, piquant air 
of indifference, a quickness and drollery of speech that 
rendered her very interesting. 

In a small social circle, as cities have to be divided 
into to keep up any semblance of friendship, an at- 
tractive man of leisure is an acquisition. Miss Greaves 
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had importuned Honor for an invitation to meet that 
<;harming Mr. Wentworth who had been all over India 
and knew the cult of nearly everything. What was the 
meaning of twice born — reincarnation ? And how much 
real truth was there in that queer novel of Crawford's, 
" Mr. Isaacs '* ? Then there was the " Soul of Lilith/' 
everybody denied reading Marie Corelli's novels, but 
everybody did just the some. And why Honor wouldn't 
join the club and study theosophy 

Honor was deep in "The Ten Great Religions," and 
the duties of every-day life. And oh, the letters to 
write ! 

Miss Greaves brought her friend. Miss Lezinsky, a 
Russian music teacher, and Gordon Wentworth, not to be 
rude, was at his best for Honor's sake. But he would 
not agree to give a talk before the club. 

On the other hand he found himself drawn into dan- 
cing parties and afternoon teas. Honor would say — " O, 
just drop in at Mrs. Greyson's about five. Mrs. Hender- 
son and I will be there, and some other people you will 
be glad to see," with a merry note in her voice and a 
mirthful gleam in her eye. 

"I am always glad to see you," with grave sweetness. 

* ' That's awfully nice and complimentary of you. Even 
when I point out to you ways of wasting your patrimony 
on the poor you do not care a bit about, and. lead you 
into the temptation of buying useless articles at a bazaar ? 
What do you do with them ? " 

"Send them in to the next bazaar." 

"A bright thought. I believe suppers are more 
satisfactory. And I can't bear to be always selling 
tickets for musicals and readings. Oh, I sometimes wish 
there were no real poor people in the world," and she 
sighed with an enchanting air. 
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"Does that portend tickets again? You need not 
hesitate, that is about all I can do to make myself useful 
in this world." 

" No, it isn't tickets just now." Honor made a little 
moui. "But Christmas is coming and there are so 
many trees and dinners to provide. It is so hard to be 
sure that you get at the deserving ones. The world is 
full of frauds ; yet they can enjoy pleasures." 

" Not more than one third full, I think." 

"Well that is nine-tenths of the third too many. A 
few are rather amusing." 

One evening she said to him a little abruptly — 

" You have never told me how you liked Milly's small 
book of poems." 

"Like isn't any word to express my appreciation^ 
You know how fond I am of ' India.' This is a fit mate 
for it. She has interpreted truly, marvelously." 

"They are weird and curious, two or three of them 
shivery. Do you still carry 'India* around with you 
to read at odd moments ? " Her tone was ra^er curt. 

A flush mounted to Gordon Wentworth's forehead and 
his eyes drooped ; but he would not betray annoyance. 

"One has to pass away the time on shipboard," he 
said with a certain coolness. "The average reader 
would not understand the poems, at least if he did not 
know the atmosphere of India." 

Honor wondered why she should feel a sensation of 
relief at the knowledge that Millicent was married. 
Something went up in her heart with a great bound. 
Yet Millicent' s life sorrow was their sorrow, too. 

" Of course you wouldn't expect Mrs. Henderson to 
write gay, fanciful poems where the words fairly riot with 
joy," she said definitely. 

" No," he returned gravely. 
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How he had longed to hear the story of the marriage, 
"but he knew she must have been deceived, that they 
were all deceived. And he had come to like Madame 
Henderson very much. The mystery intensified his 
desire, which was far removed from vulgar curiosity. 

As Honor said there was so much to do. There was 
a mission connected with the church where the Carews 
worshiped, right in the crowded part of the city. To 
have a gift from the tree was a hundred times more joy 
than a neat parcel dealt out in an orderly manner over a 
table. Books might answer for some of the children — a 
very it,'^ ; bright picture-books for the little tots, but a 
doll was the supremest joy for the girls, and something 
you could eat — ^that you didn't get every day, like luscious 
candies and cake was quite as good as toys for the futiure 
rulers of the world. No one had room to play indoors, 
and the sidewalks were always fuU.^ But the sweetness 
of candy remained a long while in the memory. 

Then there were carols to be taught, and at least a few 
answers to be drilled into the children's heads. Homes 
and hospitals were asking contributions, every one was 
busy to the farthest extent. Honor and her mother had 
so many family and friendly claims as well. 

Judge Beaumanoir was fain to have them all come 
down and keep Christmas with him at Sherburne House ; 
but that was not possible. 

"Still, I should like to go some time," said Lyndell. 
** Every year I think I will depute some of the work to 
other hands, but several of my best girls get married, 
others move away, and I find myself short-handed. We 
ought to have one more grand festival before there are 
any breaks in the family." 

"Why can't we keep New Years with them?" in- 
quired the doctor. 
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<' I am afraid we shall be too much worn out to enjoy 
>it," was the reply. 

Miliicent came around now and then to lend a helping 
^hand. She was going more into society, and her weekly 
evenings were regular receptions with the going and 
•coming, and a friend bringing some, one anxious to meet 
Mrs. Henderson. And now Honor began to note with a 
curious feeling what a friendship was growing up between 
^iss Bradford and Mr. Wentworth. He took a kindly 
interest in Celia and sent her flowers of which she was 
extravagantly fond, and bestowed upon her two or three 
of his Indian treasures. 

Of course it didn't mean anjrthing, really. He had 
sent a magnificent box of flowers to Miliicent with a 
Christmas greeting ; and little Florence came in for her 
share> a necklace of strangely beautiful beads, shining 
like gems and diffusing a delicate amber-like fragrance. 

Honor admitted that he was not much of a giver of 
gifts, and yet she felt secretly annoyed that he should not 
have made a point of this day when gifts had merely a 
friendly meaning. Not that she was neglected. It 
seemed as if flowers would never stop coming. The 
house was in blossom with them up and down. There 
were some exquisite books. Aunt Miliicent had sent her 
a vase that she had really coveted, Madame Henderson 
a beautiful emerald ring, and there was a pile of hand- 
kerchiefs and dainty gear for parties from " the girb " 
of all kinds. 

Mr. Wentworth brought Miss Bradford down to the 
tree given in a hall for the mission children. Mr. 
AUard had Hope and Miliicent Henderson. 

" O, I thought you could not come/* said Honor sur- 
prised. She had declined having the carriage sent for 
her ; indeed said she must remain at home. 
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"I didn't think I could," in a whisper. " Charlton 
was very poorly this morning, but is much easier, and^ 
when Hope came grandpapa insisted that it would do me 
good. And Hope coaxed so. What a splendid tree! 
And oh what crowds of children ! However will you 
get the gifts distributed ? " 

'« I shall press everybody into service," laughingly. 

"Miss Carew, command me," exclaimed Mr. AUard. 
<*I shall be most happy to assist. Our tree was last 
-evening, so I have my hand in." 

" O thank you. This pile of oranges will need some 
one. And Mr. Wentworth, you cannot be ornamental 
merely," with an air of authority. 

"Being ornamental isn't usually laid to my list of 
sins," he returned, in an amused manner. 

" Then come over here at a candy station. You will 
be sweet at least." 

" O will I ? " There was a suspicion of a smile about 
his eyes ; but his retort was checked. He thought it too 
pointed. But he was not sure that he liked being 
ordered publicly. 

"You had better give me an assistant on this side. 
What is Miss Bradford doing ? " 

" You are to have one of the Mission girls. That is 
the way we are to divide. Miss Bradford will attend to 
the dolls." 

When all arrangements were made the children were 
called to order. There was a prayer, carols were sung, 
a brief address was made and the tree lighted up. For 
a minute or two the sounds of delight were like a rushing 
torrent, and a great effort had to be made to restore 
anything like order. Two aisles were kept free, the 
children came up one and the tree was shaken in their 
behalf, and they walked down the other and out of 
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the door to wait for their friends and be able to compare 
gifts. 

Cousin Ned Beaumanoir came in and annoimced him- 
self as inspector-general, devoting his attention in the 
end to Millicent with evident gratification. Honor 
assisted with the candy and said bright, teasing little 
things to Mr. Wentworth. She was in a curious mood, 
piquant, fascinating, with an assumption of power or 
authority or right — ^he could not quite tell, and they were 
too good friends for him to resent pin pricks. 

If Honor meant to keep him from Miss Bradford she 
succeeded. Millicent begged the latter to come to din- 
ner with her, they would be all alone. Mrs. Bradford 
and Celia had gone to the old home for a brief visit. 

"And you, too, Ned, if you will excuse the sudden- 
ness of the invitation,'' she pleaded daintily. 

"After having refused half a dozen, and eaten one at 
noon ? Have you no pity ? " 

"This will be simple," said Millicent cordially. 

" And you will promise to take good care of Miss 
Bradford and send her safely home." 

"O yes," returned Cousin Ned. 

Honor had not really manoeuvred — she would have 
condenmed a girl for doing it, but everything had come 
around just as she had wished. After a brief chat they 
left the hall where groups were still lingering in the hope 
of gathering fragments, and the women to clear away 
the debris. They all walked together for a block or so, 
then the others took their respective trolley. 

" I am warm and stuffy," said Honor to Mr. Went- 
worth. " Do you mind if we take the fresh air instead 
of a crowded car ? I suppose you were fearfully bored, 
but you have the consolation of that sight of happy faces,' 
and of being of service to your kind." 
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*'No, I was not bored/' he returned gravely. "It 
was worth something to see the happy faces. You are 
all willing to take a good deal of trouble. I must admire 
you for it. And this is a sort of family day, so it is a 
greater sacrifice to yield it to others." 

Honor gave a dainty half laugh. 

"This year it seemed to get diverted from proper 
family uses. This morning papa was compelled to be at 
the hospital, and at five he is due at a very special board 
meeting and a dinner. Mamma was at an Old Ladies' 
Home in the early afternoon. Reese went to Sherburne 
House, and Florence goes to a child's dance this even- 
ing. I had a dozen invitations, two or three of them 
would have run up against some other two or three. So 
mamma and I will be alone unless you take pity on us/' 
and her tone was charmingly persuasive. 

" Or on myself? Generally I envy your large family, 
Miss Carew ; the cousins and all." 

The streets for part of the way swarmed with noisy 
children who blew on squeaking wooden trumpets and 
tin horns and raced about in exuberant joy. They left 
them behind presently. Here and there a bell was ring- 
ing softly for early vespers. The short day was done. 

Wentworth had a miserable, lonely feeling. There was 
a strife in his mind. He had come to want what was im- 
possible. The possible, the reasonable, the decorous lay 
before him, and did not look entrancing. 

He accepted Honor's invitation and had a cordial 
welcome from Mrs. Carew. It was a quiet dinner with 
interesting conversation . and a truly home-like atmos- 
phere. Honor went to superintend the attiring of her 
little sister, and the maid was sent with her. Then she 
returned to the drawing-room and made herself charm- 
ing, fascinating. 
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Was it selfish and mean to wrest this chance from 
Miss Bradf(»:d who would make a delightful wife, and 
who would fill any position admirably? Wa:^ it the old 
story of the one ewe lamb? O no. There was Ned 
Beaumanoir who was falling into the habit of spending 
the evenings with Miss Bradford. It was not the ques* 
tion of just one. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SOWING WHEAT OR TARES ? 

IT could hardly be called the " Season ** until after 
Christmas. Works of kindliness and benevolence 
were a fad perhaps, but a very good one, showing an 
interest in general humanity, in general happiness. For 
it was an article in most creeds that poverty was not 
the more endurable or virtuous when you had taken the 
pleasure out of it, and that pleasure itself was not a sin. 

Just as fresh air outings were a summer duty, so 
Christmas festivities were the winter obligation. But it 
was over now, and society having performed that part of 
it with great fervor, now turned to its own gratification. 
The season bid fair to become very gay, for it would be 
short, as Lent fell early. Operas with the most splendid 
talent were in full swing. For the young people a dinner 
dance, or a small and early; a birthday or a betrothal, 
with now and then a brilliant marriage made up the 
round. 

Honor gave a curious plunge into these dissipations. 
She was not even sure she liked the froth and frivolity 
though there was much amusement in it, a rather danger- 
ous pastime as well, this making a bow to her whims. 
But she was so bright and sunny, so full of many quips 
and repartee, she danced with such verve^ she was the 
light of the gatherings. And generally she was generous 
to other girls. If she attracted their admirers one even- 
ing, she gaily dropped them the next. She was not 
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making a bid for promiscuous admiration, but she did 
allow herself to half try for that of one man, with a 
dainty capriciousness that might mean a good deal or 
just a girl's coquetry. 

Truth to tell Gordon Wentworth was not considering 
the meaning at all. He liked her because she had a 
good deal of pride and individuality and a certain deli- 
cate self-respect with all her daring ways. But he liked 
her most because she was Millicent Henderson's sister 
and knowing her, opened the gates to a dreamlike garden 
with strange, bewildering, flowery paths, wherein he 
could wander and steep his soul in golden languors. He 
seemed endowed with a hundred new senses he had 
never known before. The turn of her head, the delicate 
gesture of her hand, the color coming and going in the 
subtle complexion, the curves of her sweet pure mouth, 
the lights in her eyes fervent with the very innocence, 
and ignorance of soul, filled him with exquisite joy as he 
watched them. No man had a right to them, she was 
hedged about, and the weak soul who found his comfort 
in opium dreams never had, never could translate the 
sweetness of her soul. There was nothing to be done 
or said, but just floating on a delicious sea. 

Yet he knew enough of the world, had seen enough 
to understand this dangerous quality, but he fancied he 
held himself above the temptation, at all events he 
would always hold her sacred. Right in their very circle 
there were married coquettes ready to dally on the brink 
of danger, enjoying the excitement. He received these 
fascinating little overtures gravely; even if they had 
touched his vanity, which they did not, he would have 
turned a deaf ear to them for her sake. The secret 
adoration he offered her should be clean and pure, there 
should never be a moment when it wavered. It was a 
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new exhilarating possibility to life, thrilling every pulse. 
The world had a glow it had never worn, and now he 
felt the stirring of ambition. What could he do worthy 
of her, with his commonplace gifts — and her kindred 
seemed quite distinguished one way and another. He 
was not really fond of business or politics — ^he could 
take an interest in his fellow-creatures perhaps. There 
must be some fine aim to his life. He was roused, in- 
spired and began to look over the broad world with eager, 
asking desires. 

In the midst of the gay frivolities came a splendid fall 
of snow such as had not been seen for years, most un- 
welcome in the busy city, yet it set many pulses athrill 
with a new joy, an unlooked for entertainment that must 
be grasped at once, before the fairy charm vanished. 
Roads leading out of the city and through country ways 
were alive with prancing steeds, music of bells and merri- 
ment. 

A friend of Honor's and of Hope Drayton's as well, 
the pretty bride of the summer before, planned to give a 
luncheon at her country home in connection with a 
sleigh riding party. Even Mr. Allard considered it. 
He was settling to Hope and she to him, in the mysterious 
fashion of preference to which Hope had never yielded 
before. 

" I just want a good, glad young time," declared Mrs. 
Lansing. '<I don't want next summer's plans can- 
vassed, nor gowns, nor babies' first teeth, nor little chil- 
dren's smart sayings. Every one must bring some wit 
or a bright story or an epigram. There is Honor Carew 
and Theodora Alston, and they will bring Mr. Meade and 
Mr. Wentworth. About twenty — do you not think, 
Hope? The roads are broken to just the right degree 
now, and the ride itself will be most exhilarating." 
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'* Why it wiU be delightful I " returned Hope. "I 
don't know when I have had a real country sleigh ride.'* 

<'We will have two or three married women for 
chaperones. And that reminds me that I have promised 
a cousin of mine who came from Maine a day or two 
ago, an introduction to Mrs. Henderson. He is quite 
fascinated with her volume of poems. Let us have her, 
certainly. Sad about her husband, isn't it, but fortunate 
that he has a mother who adores her. And she is one 
of the lovely women who never flirt. I don't see how 
she can be so circumspect when she is admired so 
much." 

The party was planned rather hastily. No one knew 
how long the snow would last. 

Millicent declined at first. There was coming to be a 
curious consciousness lest she might be too gay, too 
much drawn into society. True, she seldom went to 
regular parties, and did not enlarge her circle rapidly. 
Princess Beaumanoir counted on her, and Cousin Ned 
was always ready to escort her. At home there was the 
gracious and kindly mother under whose wing she could 
shelter herself. 

Honor protested and coaxed. '* You will disappoint 
Mrs. Lansing awfully," she said, in a very decisive 
fashion. ''For Hope's sake and mine you ought to go. 
And I think Hope feels a little queer about going out 
with Mr. Allard," smiling in an amused and comprehen- 
sive way. 

" I suppose she is beginning to care for him. I have 
often wondered what Hope's choice would be like. She 
is admirably equipped for a clergyman's wife, one of the 
kind that can present the gospel to the rich, who can 
make religion beautiful. And I like him very much. I 
am glad there are some young men who can choose this 
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life out of their abundance, >who need not to be told^ 
' Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor/ because their 
money will never stand in the way, but help along the 
work." 

" Poor Milly and I will have to pull straws for old 
maidenhood/' laughed Honor. " And Milly isn't out of 
her teens. For Daisy Amory has a lover in spite of her 
being wedded to Art. He has an interest in one of the 
big book publishing firms in Philadelphia, and Daisy can 
illustrate to her heart's content. And yet they say mar- 
riages are decreasing ! " 

Honor's face was a study in its piquant contradictions^ 

She gained Millicent's promise, but lest she should re- 
consider, Honor and Mr. Wentworth came around that 
evening, and he brought a piece of music for her to try* 
It had some exquisite harmonies in it. 

The party was to go in a large sleigh. The robes and 
blankets were beautiful. Mr. Wentworth said it very 
slightly suggested Russia. They called for Hope and 
Mr. Allard ; and then were to meet at Mrs. Lansing's^ 
where they encountered the rest of the gay concourse. 

It was not until they were well out of the suburbs that 
the full beauty dawned upon them. The sky was of 
translucent azure mingled with the faintest suggestion of 
gold from the brilliant sunshine. There was a wonder- 
ful solemnity in it all, the great reaches of sparkling 
snow, for the storm had ended with hail and frost. 
Houses and barns with white hooded roofs, gate-posts 
with a little mound still upon them, low valleys that 
seemed half buried, hills with darkened tops from which 
the snow had blown, clumps of dark evergreens amid the- 
close branches of which there seemed nests of some 
great birds half hidden away, where the snow had 
drifted. An intense hush was over everything, broken 
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only by the silvery tones of the bells^ for the horses* 
hoofs scarcely made a sound. The electric atmosphere 
gave one a keen joyousness. To Millicent it was ab- 
sorbing. She tossed aside her veil ; she must see the 
wonderful pictures that changed only to groif more 
beautiful. Was she in some enchanted country? A 
new and unspeakable glory lay all about her. Life seemed 
to rise to some high point, to comprehend new possi- 
bilities. 

Something insistent within her compelled her to turn 
her face to Gordon Wentworth. It was as if he could 
understand the wordless joy coursing through her veins 
to a depth that had never been stirred before. He did 
translate and smiled, and both were in radiant content 
without asking why. 

Dr. Carew had dropped in just before noon. His 
father had gone out for a constitutional ; Charlton was 
wandering uneasily about the house, though all the 
morning he had been occupied with the papers. The 
news never remained long in his memory, but he wanted 
it every day when his mind was at all active. 

" Where is Millicent ? " he asked of her father. 

Dr. Carew started and looked at him with surprise* 

*t Why " and then he turned his glance towards Mrs. 

Henderson. 

" She has gone out with Honor — ^to take a little ride," 
was the quiet answer. 

** I should have liked to go with them. Why did she 
not say something about it ? " 

There was an inflection of irritation in his tone. 

"It would have been rather cold for you, Charlton." 

" No, I should enjoy it. You keep me housed up too 
much. I am getting well and strong. Where is Milli- 
cent? I want her." 
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Now his tone was fretful. 

'< Suppose you go out and take a little drive with me/^ 
suggested the doctor, good-naturedly. << Grandpa and 
Milly will be none the wiser, and you will have stolen a 
march on them.** 

'< Yes, yes.** He was smiling and cliildishly eager. 

« You will want your fur coat. It*s a keen winter 
day.** 

" And my cap. O, I shall not mind the weather.** 

Mrs. Henderton came with them, and they soon had 
him in order. He stepped off quite briskly and kept 
smiling as if much amused. The doctor took his arm. 
and guided him down the stoop. 

" Why it has been snowing,*' he exclaimed. " And 
you have your sleigh. O, I wish Millicent was here.'* 

"We will have a good time by ourselves,** was the 
encouraging rejoinder. 

He was delighted and quite talkative at first. Then 
the fresh keen air made him drowsy, and the doctor 
turned homeward. He made no demur when they 
alighted, and although luncheon was on the table, he 
wanted to lie down at once. 

"He will take a good sleep,** said the doctor. "I 
believe Honor and Milly went with — ^wasn*t it a sort of 
a party ? ** 

"Out to the old country house of the Lansings*. 
Yes, quite a party.** Then Mrs. Henderson stood silent, 
with a curious irresolution in her face, presently raising 
questioning eyes. 

"What is it?** The doctor*s voice was infinitely 
sympathetic. He had come to honor and esteem this 
woman with her lifelong sorrow. 

" Is Honor engaged to Mr. Wentworth ? * ' She uttered 
this almost under her breath. 
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' * Engaged I Not that I know of. O I hardly think he 
is a lover/' and the doctor ran briefly over the circum- 
stances as they presented themselves to his mind. 

<'I hope/' she said almost sharply, <<that Honor is 
not in love with him." 

" Honor isn't a girl to fall in love easily, I think. 
And there is nothing of the regularity of courtship in 
this. Whether so much friendliness is the best thing — 
but in the multitude of admirers there is safety, a good 
misquotation," and he laughed. "Something troubles 
you." His voice was suddenly grave. 

"Yes, come down in this little no6k. Dr. Carew, 
how long do you think it possible for Charlton to 
live?" 

"As I have said before, some sudden change may 
intervene, but he improves rather than declines. The 
fits are not so frequent nor so bad. The regular living, 
the refreshing sleep, the comfort in all things — ^but have 
you noted anything new? " 

He drew his brows in a sort of perplexity. 

" No," in a decisive manner. Then she seemed to be 
making a painful effort. 

"When we returned from abroad I did not think he 
would live a year. The doctors at Paris said his decline 
would be rapid. Millicent is a prisoner, nay, you must 
see she could fill an admirable place in the world. She 
is not the undeveloped girl who fancied herself in love 
with Charlton Henderson. She is a woman with many 
gifts and a full, rich nature. She ought to know what 
love is like, not play at it with tender devoted nursing 
that one gives to a baby before appreciation begins, when 
it requires nothing but physical comforts. She needs, she 
deserves the cultured and lovely living, such as comes to 
Princess Kenneth and some other women. It may seem 
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Strange that I should understand it better at this time of 
life, but these are some of the things added to us by the 
great unfailing promise. And has it never occurred to 
you that she might like to be free '* 

He held up his hand to stop her. "No ! no ! " he 
cried hastily. " She would not, she could not '* 

" Perhaps we have put her too much in temptation's 
way. You know we talked this over once, when her first 
book was out. I thought then, I think so still, that it 
would have been cruel to shut her out of the delight of 
the gift that was a great surprise to herself. I feel some- 
times as if God had simply ' holden ' it until the time it 
was greatly needed, when she required it to make amends 
for the wreck of her young life. It was terrible, to see 
him drift away, loving his self-indulgence better than the 
holiest tie. And I wanted to give her everything to 
•compensate. She has been a lovely daughter, a sweet 
and patient nurse, servant. He will go out of life never 
luiowing, never appreciating her devotion." 

She paused and brushed the tears from her eyes. 

"I do not understand — — " Dr. Carew said, as if 
making a strenuou^ effort to think. " Millicent will never 
fail in her duty until death releases her. O surely you 
4o not mean " 

" Men have eyes to see — ^good honorable men too, who 
might never say a word to alienate one from the strict 
line of duty. But pity and love and sympathy may be 
told in a glance when one is not on guard, because one 
suspects nothing. It is these indecisive affairs when one 
is not aware of any purpose that become the most potent 
spiritual ferments, when one awakes to see all that is lost, 
and finds one's self in the hopeless, bewildering desert. 
And if Mr. Wcntworth is not in love with Honor, he is 
dreaming and brooding over what might have been. 
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Perhaps he does not know it himself. Let us save her 
from pain. I am selfish. If one must sufifer let it be 
the man." 

"Thank you a thousand times." Dr. Carew's voice 
was husky from deep emotion. "But you surely do 

not think " his look seemed to pierce her inmost 

soul. 

"I do not think MiUicent dreams, even. And he i& 
too manly to betray her into any false position. But it is 
possible to awake to a blinding consciousness of what 
might be reasonable under other conditions, and there 
is the pain, the anguish and vain questioning, and 
perhaps the shame of being betrayed into one weak 
moment in which there was no real sin, hardly tempta^ 
tion." 

"Yes, I see now." He gave a long sighing breath. 
" You are a blessed mother to her." 

He held her hand in a fervent clasp. Did this woman 
sin by marrying and performing every duty nobly, bravely, 
and still have her child put so out of her reach that she 
could not control him ? Had the father's ambition paved 
the way for this ruin of soul and body? Who could 
answer? There were many mysteries in life one could 
not fathom. It needed a God to know, it needed all 
eternity to work in. 

"Yes," he returned, "we will save her from the 
knowledge even." 

The doctor had sent his horse away, not wishing him 
to stand in the cold. Now he preferred the walk. He 
wanted to think. His first feeling against Mr. Went- 
worth was one of indignation. He accused him of 
duplicity, and the meanness of underhand dealing. 
What was more natural than for MiUicent and Honor ta 
be much together? He had been glad to see them draw- 
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ing nearer in sympathy, to find interests that they could 
share. But what if Honor had been misled by specious 
appearances ! 

For a moment or two Dr. Carew wished there was no 
such thing in the world as lovers. Then the half frown 
went out of his forehead and his lips relaxed as the old 
sweetness came back to his eyes, the old remembrance of 
his day of love, of his youth, of his interest in Millicent 
von Lindorm's development of genius that Lyndell had 
once taken to mean love. He would not condemn the 
yoimg fellow on suspicion, but between them both, the- 
more than mother and himself they would protect his^ 
own Millicent from any sorrowful knowledge, if possible. 
Wentworth had latterly indicated a sort of desire to settle 
down somewhere and do something useful with his life^ 
Reese Drayton had been preaching the doctrine pretty 
thoroughly. He could remember when Drayton was a 
half blas6 dilettante. And the one brief episode in the 
man's life that he could recall warned him not to be too 
hasty or too severe. 

It was very late for luncheon. Lyndell ordered some 
hot tea and came and sat beside him to rehearse two or 
three happenings that would interest him. 

" I suppose that merry crowd will be gone all day? "* 
he exclaimed. '* It is a magnificent winter day. Really 
I ought to take you out somewhere." 

"No," and a tender light shone in her eyes. " I've 
been enjoying the sunshine and the sky, but I have hardly 
dared look at the street. It ought never to snow in the 
city where it gets spoiled at once and makes no end o£ 
bother." 

"Perhaps that will be the arrangement fifty years 
hence \ they will learn how to turn the currents of upper 
air, and drive the snow whither they wish." He laughed 
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« little at the conceit. ''Or by that time the whole 
world may be cities." 

*' O, I hope not ! *' Dell exclaimed earnestly. " I am 
glad they were going a long distance out so as to see the 
leal beauty of the snow. Mr. Wentworth was so de- 
lighted with the prospect." 

<< Have you any idea what that young man means ? " 

"Nothing serious, I hope," she rejoined quickly. 

«' Give a reason for the objection within you." 

''I'm glad you didn't say faith," and a bit of humor 
played about her mouth. " I suppose he is well enough, 
he is refined and gentlemanly by instinct, his circum- 
stances are not objectionable, but he is not the man I 
should choose for Honor. However we need not worry. 
He is most decidedly not a lover." 

" Ah !. What makes you affirm so positively ? " 

" He has no lover-like ways." 

<' Shakesperean signs are out of date," laughed the 
doctor. 

'<No," she said, in a tone of assurance. "He is a 
kindly, obliging friend, ready to do any favor, to come 
and go and does not resent being ordered about. Honor 
is full of moods and whims and is having a girl's plunge 
into gayeties. Sometimes I wish they were not so gay 
and frivolous. She i$ interested in the real work of life 
as well, and I think the pleasures may be as good now 
as the too strenuous side, or the pursuits of abstruse sub- 
jects, which give the young people that distressing self- 
complacency, and the belief that they have mastered 
nearly every subject. There is but one youth." 

"Then you are not ready to take him for a son-in- 
law?" 

Lyndell drew her brows thoughtfully. "There are 
half a dozen young men about on a par — several of them 
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rather more industrious^ I fancy. I do not approve of 
young men who do nothing and are content to just drift 
along. We have the one sad example/' and her voice 
fell a little. ''But Mr. Drayton thinks he has some 
capabilities, and he instances his own early life." 

"We Americans are not so successful in cultivating a 
leisure class," returned the doctor dryly. " Hillo ! " 

The hall door had opened, and there was a bright, 
penetrating voice that said in answer to something, " O — 
I can find them. They will not mind." 

"Edward Sherburne 1 " Lyndell sprang up and 
greeted the young man warmly. 

He seemed to bring with him the glow, of the sunshine 
without, his vigorous manliness with its strong, erect 
figure, the clear-cut features, the bloom of health, the 
simple directness of expression, the fine, eager eyes and 
the air of satisfaction that was not personal vanity but a 
kind of self-knowledge that could hold its own in most 
of the struggles with the world. 

" O Uncle Bert, I am delighted to see you. I did not 
know that I should find any one at home this splendid 
day. Why it stirs up all the blood in one's veins. And 
such a snow ! Did you think the Arctic regions were 
descending upon you? They had sleigh riding in 
Charleston ; " and he laughed joyously. " It must have 
been a tremendous surprise." 

"We are Darby and Joan sitting here at our ease 
with not a chick nor a child to disturb us. Have a 
cup of tea with me. It is bad for one's nerves and 
complexion I believe, but I do not have to be careful 
of either. I have an abiding faith that I shall live my 
time out." 

" Yes, I'll have the tea. You look so cozy. One 
•doesn't often find you at home." 
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" This is a little too early for a stylish afternoon tea," 
said Lyndell as she summoned the servant. 

<< Don't people sometimes come early hoping to get the 
best ? " and a merry light flashed from his eyes. 

" Of course everybody is all right " 

" O yes, I was home on Sunday. Milly had been to 
Richmond. She is rather forlorn after the gayety, and 
losing her dear friend. Really, it was quite a romance, 
a youthful love affair; and no one enjoyed it more than 
mother. I think if Bertram had insisted on a marriage 
mother would have held up both hands. You may 
really feel proud of your namesake, Uncle Bert." 

"And a little proud of you?" glancing at the young 
man with very earnest affection. 

" I think I shall come out straight in the end." 

"I am glad they did not take any overt step," said 
Lyndell. "And it is a little odd how even romance 
repeats itself. Mamma came over here and found a 
lover, and now the families will be united again, but 
without any sorrow," and she gave a soft little sigh 
to the memory of the dead. 

" Edith just fits in. She suits mother to a dot, and 
grandfather was wonderfully pleased with her. We are 
counting on having them back after the marriage." 

"And now tell us about yourself and the famous 
suit," began the doctor. "You are making rapid 
strides." 

" A good deal of the credit is due to father though he 
wouldn't take it," said the young fellow with a proud, 
ingenious expression. 

" If you are done with your tea let us adjourn to the 
library and comfortable chairs," exclaimed Dell. 

"I'll take a half holiday believing the world can run 
on without me," and the doctor rose. 
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There were many things to talk over. The glowing 
day faded slowly, leaving the west a sea of gold running 
up to the north in pale yellow then coming down in pink 
and rose and crimson. Then there was a sound of bells, 
halting, little touches from the spirited horses sending 
echoes on the air. 

Honor Carew was handed out with dignified grace and 
the young man paused to exchange a few words, watched 
her ascend the steps, and, bowing, stepped into the 
sleigh again. 

". Honor has been having a country sleigh ride to a 
country house, with a luncheon," explained her mother. 

"So that is the favored lover," thought Sherburne. 
*' I suppose it is all true." 

Honor was in a glow of briUiance. The swift flying 
along almost as if one was on the wings of the wind, 
had deepened the rose in her cheek and left the rest of 
her face a frosty white, her eyes were sparkling, her lips 
set in tempting curves, the little tendrils of hair blown 
about her brow. She was distractingly pretty, tempt- 
ingly pretty, and he had a wild impulse to spring up and 
kiss the rose-red mouth before the lover put his final seal 
upon it. No, he would not take what was not his, even 
in the assumption of cousinly regard. 

" O, it was delightful," in answer to a question of her 
mother's. "The house is so splendid with none of the 
modem fripperies about it to spoil it. You would think 
it had been built a century ago. Great wide chimneys 
with log fires; and the high, narrow mantels with 
pitchers of old blue and brass candlesticks and snuffers 
and all that. Then the luncheon had many of the old- 
time dishes that the gentlemen enjoyed past describing. 
Mince pies inches thick, yes they were in the middle," 
catching her father's laughing and incredulous expres- 
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sion. ''And over the dessert they told proverbs and 
guessed at the authors. Mr. Wentworth told some 
Eastern ones, witty, too, they were, and when every one 
gave up Millicent announced the names. It was very 
pretty of her not to do it at first. Then they would 
make her read two or three poems. But the hall and 
the parlor would be just enchanting for a dance ! '' 

She threw back her beautiful furs, and then declared 
she must take off her wraps, that she was melting — and 
ran away. 

Edward rose suddenly. 

" I ought to go," he said. " There are so many calls 
to make. And to-morrow at noon I must be in Phila- 
delphia. I thought I couldn't come so near and not see 
you all." 

" That would have been cruel. But you must stay to 
dinner " 

"I've spent the afternoon with you. Princess begged 
me to be back to dinner. I have had a delightful time 
with you, Uncle Bert, and shall try to make another fly- 
ing visit soon. There is so much business going on in 
Washington, but it will be dull enough after Congress 
adjourns." 

"Which will be some time yet. Hard work does not 
seem to injure you, however." 

"O, no," laughing cheerfully. Then he rose and in 
spite of persuasive arguments walked out to the hall. 

"Honor," called her mother. 

But Honor was changing her dress and did not hiury. 
Edward was rather glad. He was not sure that another 
look at the satisfied, beaming face would make him any 
happier. So in spite of protestations, he said good-bye, 
left his good-bye for her, and went to dine with his 
sister. Afterwards there was a <:all to make on the 
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DrajTtons. There were three or four ladies in the draw- 
ing-room, so he turned to the library. 

**0 come in and join us over a cigar, Sherburne/' 
said his uncle cordially. ** This is Mr. Wentworth and 
we were discussing a tour to California.'' 



CHAPTER XVn. 

BLIND SPINNERS IN THE SUN. 

HONOR came down in a soft, dull-red gown with 
abundant garniture of clinging white lace that 
gave her a pretty home aspect. She did not echo her 
mother's regrets about Cousin Edward. Everybody at 
Sherburne was well ; Milly was counting the months for 
Bertram. Yet it was a long way to next November. 

The doctor went down to the office. His father was 
there. " How did the day end ? " he inquired. 

" Comfortably. He was like a child, so glad to get 
Milly back again. And I left her sitting beside the 
couch reading to him. I thought she ought to have a 
rest after her day's pleasure. She is devoted to him, 
poor girl, but I am glad she can take a little enjoyment 
elsewhere." 

Dr. Carew wondered how he would ever get his warn- 
ing spoken. Mr. Wentworth rarely dropped into the 
office. Could it be so ? Was it not Honor ? He could 
recall so many satisfactions Honor had evinced in him. 
O, was not Mrs. Henderson mistaken? Yet she had 
seen a good deal of the world, of men and women. 

As for Honor her mind was full of the day's pleasure, 

and something she had learned that set it quite at rest. 

In the quick intuitive fashion that women discern things, 

she was satisfied that Isabel Bradford held no place in 

the plans of his life, and she felt there was beginning to 

be aims for the future. She had not taken deep interest 

270 
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in any man's pursuits heretofore, to care to mark out 
ambitious lines for him. But she had begun to study 
Gordon Wentworth. Surely he ought not spend all his 
life dawdling. He had no profession, but there were 
other avenues, there was the manly living and interest in 
humanity that made Uncle Drayton so delightful. Yet 
it was his marriage with Aunt Millicent that had roused 
the finer side of his nature. A high-minded woman 
with clear eyes and comprehensive brain could be a true 
companion to this kind of man. 

She solved some knotty points for Florence, who went 
to bed. Her mother had two guests, elderly women, 
and she was not needed in the entertainment. So she 
curled herself up on the sofa with pillows about her, 
drew a long breath of comfort and wandered off in a 
dream that had no beginning and need have no end in a 
long time, a fragrant roseate sea, a thrill of absorption in 
another life, another soul, the essence of all bliss, a 
floating off and off to an unknown land — ^the shore that 
can be touched but once in a lifetime — but would one 
want to touch it more than once ? would not one desire 
to remain forever ? 

*' Honor ! Honor ! " murmured a dear voice. " Wake 
up, child. What were you dreaming about with that 
smile on your face ? " and her mother kissed her warm, 
rosy lips. " Being out in the wind has made you sleepy 
and you must go to bed.*' 

Honor started, and glanced curiously at her mother as 
the kiss still throbbed on her lips. 

"O," with a sighing sound that had delight in it — 
a yes — ^what a baby to lie here and fall asleep ! '* Then 
she roused herself, returned her mother's kiss and went 
to her room. Once she looked into her eyes and then 
turned quickly away for a swift dazzle of light seemed to 
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illuminate them. And she buried her hot face in the 
pillow, not daring to wonder what had swept over her. 

She would not go out the next day or evening. Mr. 
Wentworth was almost sure to come and inquire how she 
had fared after the long ride. She wrote letters, she 
read an hour about Rome without the pages making the 
slightest impression on her memory. Then Hope came 
in. It was cloudy and chilly and Honor made a cup of 
tea which they sipped as they recounted the pleasure of 
yesterday. 

" Mr. Wentworth spent the evening talking to papa, 
who has to go out to California to settle some business I 
believe. And he has almost persuaded Mr. Wentworth 
to accompany him. Then Edward Sherburne came in. 
How well and brilliant he looks. We were sorry to have 
him make such a short stay." 

" Yes." Honor felt a little bewildered. 

"I hope he will go— Mr. Wentworth, I mean. It 

will be such a pleasure to papa. I couldn't " a soft 

radiance flushed her face, ''and oh, I couldn't spare 
mamma. But he doesn't mean to stay any longer than 
just to finish the business." 

Hope was wondering if the friendship had been any- 
thing deeper, warmer, but Honor's face was tranquil. 
Then they branched off to other subjects. 

Dr. Carew was still considering how to bring his in- 
terview to pass. He had called at the Hendersons' as 
he did every day, and found Mr. Wentworth over by the 
window talking with Millicent. When his call on 
Charlton had ended, she was coming through the hall 
and was clasped in his arms. Could he give her 
any warning ? Some sure prescience told him it was 
time. 

The third day after the ride he heard of the proposed 
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journey. His heart gave a great bound of relief. It 
would not be necessary to make any explanation, then. 

He mentioned the matter at luncheon. Honor felt a 
sudden chill creep over her. There had been spaces of 
several days when he had not called, but after the ride — 
and he so versed in society ways — yes, she had expected 
him. 

** It will be an excellent thing I think. A young man 
ought not spend his days and years dancing attendance 
on society and pleasure," he said gravely. 

" That was his intention when he first came home — ^to 
see something of his own country. How funny it sounds 

to call it home when a person has no home " giving 

a faint ghost of a laugh, and gratified that her voice was 
so steady. <* Uncle Drayton will have a pleasant com- 
panion. Mamma,*' carelessly, "did you send that new 
orider to Celia Bradford ? " 

"No, my dear — I thought I would go myself." 

" I am going this afternoon. I have some photographs 
to take to her and a book she wanted." 

"Well, then you can do that. Her Christmas work 
was an excellent advertisement." 

Dr. Carew glanced up at his daughter. It was well 
that she had been trained in self-control. He had a 
vague feeling that the yoimg man's friendship here had 
not been without an element of danger, yet he did not 
see why he should have been more attractive to Honor than 
several other young men. She had treated them all alike. 

It seemed to Honor as if the air in the house would 
stifie her. It was a cold, raw day, with a fitful sunshine, 
but she was glad to get out in it. She would not take a 
car, and had a long walk before she turned her steps to- 
wards the Bradfords'. The exercise brought a glow to 
her face and a curious resolution to her soul, a courage 
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to surmount the — was it disappointment? In the man 
perhaps. She said steadily to herself that she had ex- 
pected nothing. 

Celia was very glad to see her. 

"And Miss Carew, you must know that we have 
begun to do business on a larger scale/' she said with a 
gleam of delight in her eyes. " We have a pretty young 
neighbor up-stairs ' who came and helped baste the 
Christmas work, for mother could not do it all. She 
was pleased to earn a little money. And now her hus- 
band is ill with an attack of rheumatism. A benefit 
society he belongs to 6ends them five dollars a week, 
and I have been giving her some work. Now that I have 
this new order I can go on steadily with her, and she is 
learning to do some of the lace stitches. I am so glad 
we can help her a little. Your mother has done so much 
for us." 

"It is what she is doing for everybody," replied 
Honor gratified at the praise, her own heart warmmg 
suddenly in a new manner towards her mother. 

The photographs were of some statuary and had been 
sent to Honor who already had a finer set. Celia was 
delighted with them. She stayed and chatted while Celia 
and her mother sewed. 

"And Isabel says that Mr. Wentworth is going west — 
for ever so long I believe. He comes in now and then 
of an evening. I like him very much. He and Isabel 
discussed so many entertaining subjects that it was a 
delight to listen to them. And how much he admires 
yoiu: sister ! " 

"He is quite a general admirer of genius," was the 
reply rather reluctantly given. 

"We shall miss him very much. He had such a 
friendly way, as if he was one's brother. Isabel is rather 
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peculiar about her friends, but she has not much time to 
cultivate them. And your Cousin Mr. Beaumanoir 
comes here occasionally. He is delightful also." 

"Yes," returned Honor. And feeling that they had 
talked over the most familiar subjects, she made her 
adieus, trying to dismiss Wentworth from her mind. 

There were two other calls, and now the evening was 
coming on and the streets were alight and full of hurry- 
ing people. A fine sleety snow was setting in. The 
warm, cheerful house felt good to her. 

*'You have had ever so many calls," exclaimed her 
mother. " Mr. Wentworth was in, though it was not a 
good-bye. They are to start on Saturday and he seems 
very enthusiastic over the journey." 

Why was she so glad not to see him, and strange con- 
tradiction, why did one part of her — ^was it soul or mind 
or a nameless quality, long for him ? It was as if with 
one hand she could thrust him out of her life with 
passionate anger, and with the other cling to him. What 
had he done ? What had he omitted ? What knowledge 
was flashing through the intricate meshes of her mind 
like swift lightning, and she shutting her eyes to its 
penetrating gleam, tummg away in desperation as if she 
could stamp out every thought of him. There was a 
kind of terror that he had come so near, and yet had not 
cared for any triimiph or conquest I 

She would not make any comment but began to talk 
of Celia, and her pretty kindness to her neighbor in 
want, with the other matters that had filled up her after-^ 
noon. They went up-stairs together and Florence who 
had been studying intently sprang up and caught Honor's 
hand and began with some simple happening. 

" Come to my room and tell me," said the elder. *' J 
must take off my wraps before I smother." 
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She could recall long afterwards the care with which 
she put away her furs and her coat, stretched out her 
gloves, and laid them in their box, took ofif her walking 
dress and considered as she stood at the door of her 
wardrobe a choice between something grave and some- 
thing gay. 

"O, put on your pretty pink gown," pleaded the 
child as she caught a glimpse of it. << Maybe some one 
will come." 

** I shall not dress for the some one, but for you, since 
you desire it," forcing herself to smile. 

*' O how sweet you are. Honor ! And the pretty lace 
berths. Then tie the pink ribbon in your hair." 

"Are you sure you haven't planned a surprise party? 
Don't dare to deceive me ! " and now Honor gave a 
merry ripple of laughter as she caught the child with 
both hands. 

"O, I wish I had! Wouldn't it have been fun!" 
and the eager eyes were alight with mirth. 

"There's papa's step." Then they went down to- 
gether, Florence skipping in her delight. 

"Well — ^what is all this? " asked Dr. Carew glancing 
Honor over from head to foot. " You look like a rose," 
and he kissed her fondly. 

" She isn't * a red, red rose ' like the song, and it isn't 
June," said the child. "She is La France. And she 
dressed up just for me." 

" O, I thought it was for me," in a tone of pretended 
disappointment. " Or for some handsome young man 
this evening." 

" Is there any young man. Honor ? " 

" Not that I know of, dear." 

Her mother gave her a pleased smile. She had ex- 
pected her to be disappointed at missing Mr. Wentworth 
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now that he was going away so soon. Something agree- 
able must have occurred in her calls. She was chatty 
and mirthful^ and her father kept secretly admiring her, 
comforting himself that she was heart whole. 

Some friends of her mother's called in the evening 
and she played and sang for them. It was a sweet relief 
to her mother who felt a little tired. And when they 
were separating for the night her mother said with two 
or three tender kisses 

*'I don't know what I should do without you, Honor. 
You relieve me in so many ways, and take such an 
interest in the things dear to me, as well as in girlish 
pleasures." 

" You won't have to do without me in a long time I 
am thinking," she returned merrily. " I ought to be of 
some service to you."^ 

The " long while " was a comfort to the mother. 

Honor went quietly to her room and began to lay aside 
her pretty belongings. She summoned all the strength 
of her self-reliant nature, and looked the case fairly in 
the face. She wanted it all out with herself before she 
^ave Mr. Wentworth his good-bye. She had been hurt, 
almost angry that he had not called the day after the 
sleigh ride, when he had gone to the Hendersons'. And 
though now and then he had reverted in a half-amused 
fashion to his expectation of traveling in his own land, 
she knew he had no definite plans until recently. 
Mr. Drayton had been quite in earnest that Wentworth 
should accompany him. The acquiescence must have 
been sudden. 

Honor went attentively over the last day together. 
She had been teased a little about him all along ; she was 
gratified at having some sort of hold on him, of being 
•considered first in his estimation. Girls had a feeling 
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that if they invited them both, Mr. Wentworth would 
not fail to come. That was true enough, though he 
went elsewhere at his own pleasure and made friends 
quite readily. 

And now that Honor went carefully over the ground 
she was amazed at the utter lack of anything like senti* 
ment between them. They had been good friends, ac- 
quaintances with more than the common bond it ap< 
peared. Had the bond been Millicent? 

There was a sort of horror at first in the thought. It 
was true Millicent had been admired a good deal and 
made many friends. They had come to her, she seldom 
went anywhere to social festivities. One could find her 
at the Draytons' and the Kenneths'. At a concert or any 
public occasion Madame Henderson invariably accom* 
panied her. It was her grace and tact and interest that 
made the evenings so entertaining to intelligent people. 

Then Honor remembered with a sort of shame that 
sent the scarlet to her cheek that she had sometimes in- 
sisted upon Millicent joining this or that, knowing that 
Mr. Wentworth would be pleased, would be sure to 
come. O, what if 

Honor flung herself down at the bed's side and buried 
her hot throbbing face in the spread. Had she used 
little arts to attract him that she would have condemned 
in another ? A girl with less courage and honesty would 
not have asked it. There were no end of pretty society 
ways admissible, practiced by plenty of girls who were 
not coquettes, that went a litde beyond the honorable 
preference one might evince with no comment. She had 
enjoyed showing her power. He had piqued her in 
many ways, and she had resolved to surmount the in- 
difference. With less effort she could have brought more 
than one of her admirers to her feet, but he had proudly 
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kept the erect position of an interested friend. There 
had been honor and respect in it^ she seemed to know 
that intuitively. But the something more 

O^ had she come so near to loving a man who had 
much to give in return but hot the one great surrender, 
the one ardent desire ? And now she could not recall a 
word or a sign of the tender entreaty that glorified love. 
No pressure of the hand in some surprised moment, no 
glance of the eye when one's whole soul rose at high tide 
and the story was told without a word. For some 
hidden reason there had been no story to tell, she under- 
stood that now with a clear prescience. And this night 
she was not sure she had any story, only a sense of morti- 
fication and anger that she should have been weak 
enough to make any effort and fail in it. 

She rose presently and prepared herself for bed. 
Then she slipped on a dressing gown and took up a 
volume of poems. Why were people always writing 
about love ! It vexed her and she laid it down again. 
There was her half-finished novel, she and Mr. Went- 
worth had discussed the business problems in it, and she 
had been proud of explaining propositions that he knew 
little about. But here was a great, stalwart, splendid fel- 
low loving with all his might and main, a weak irresolute 
sort of creature half in love with another. She closed 
that in disgust. As well go to bed, if she must think 
her own thoughts. They were not cheerful companions. 

It was late when her father came in, and now he sel- 
dom remained at the office. Would she ever find any 
one strong and tender and sympathetic and loving as 
devotedly as he did ? 

There had been years for it to grow and blossom and 
bear fruit. He could have told Honor it had not been 
so rich and satisfying in the beginning. For love is one 
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of the flowexs in the garden of humanity, and the best 
and sweetest cannot thrive without some cultivation. 

Lyndell had been asleep. She roused and said — 
*^< How late you are, Bertram. Did you go out to a bad 
case?" 

** A bad case came to me." He bent over and kissed 
her. There were many occurrences a doctor buried in 
his own mind and gave no sign of them. This must be 
one. Yet he was a litde bewildered about it, and would 
have liked some comforting himself. He could not tell 
how great a sorrow he might have to bear, but if it came 
he hoped Lyndell might never see. So far there had 
been only the one suspicion. 

The two younger doctors generally attended to the 
office calls, unless some old patient was very persistent. 
One of that kind had been in, a man with a complication 
of physical and nervous trouble, who had used himself as 
if his body had been made of steel, and was surprised 
that it should have rusted through carelessness. 

At last he had bowed him out from the private office. 
Some one else stood ready to come in and he almost 
frowned. 

"Dr. Carew "it was Gordon Wentworth who 

spoke. 

"O — come in," somewhat reluctantly. 

" You were going home ? It is rather late." 

"Still I can stop to give you a pill or a potion, or 
recommend some kind of treatment. You don't look 
much like needing it, however." 

" I've grown stouter since I breathed my native air. 
Climbing mountains and scouring valleys seems to be a 
good antidote to flesh." He gave an abrupt sort of 
sound meant to do duty for a laugh, but it failed lament- 
^?bly. 
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^< I am really glad you are going out with Mr. Dray* 
ton. Wentworthy isn't it time that you started out to do 
something in earnest with your life? '' 

<'I have thought of that, too. I suppose it isn't the 
best thing to go drifting along in an irresponsible fiashion. 
And yet — do you know I should hate terribly to be 
turned into a mere money getting machine. Don't 
people, clergymen sometimes, preach content? " 

*' There are other points beside making it solely for 
one's self. There is adding to the world's industrial 
activities, the employment of others, their educating, 
their advancement. You are not drawn to any of the 
professions." 

" No, nor speculating." 

The doctor shook his head gravely. Both men had 
one objective point, but neither were quite sure how it 
lay in the other's mind, and so they fenced a little 
warily. 

'< It depends upon something quite outside of this, Dr. 
Carew, whether I ever do anything more than drift. If 
a man had an aim he might start in earnest, but with no 
rudder to steer by " 

*' Every man has a rudder. An enlightened con- 
science and the laws of God. Call them philosophy, 
philanthropy, or whatever you wiU, there is a duty 
towards your neighbor, a duty towards yourself. Not to 
see it is sheer evasion ; cowardice." 

He spoke strongly. Wentworth rose and began to 
pace the floor, clasping his hands behind him. 

'' I should like to make a confession to you. As you 
take it, as you decide, will make a great difference to me. 
I suppose men come to you with all sorts of queer stories^ 
women, too, for that matter. You inspire confidence.'* 

The listener gave no sign of encouragement. 
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" Dr. Carew, I love your daughter, Mrs. Henderson. 

I am conversant with some facts of her — sad fate *• 

pausmg with an unsteadiness in his voice. 

** O — you cannot have — you surely would not extort a 
confession " almost in anger. 

'*No; no; if you mean whether I have spoken to 
her. I am not a brute nor a villain, Dr. Carew, though 
many a man has done this and helped ^ woman to her 
freedom. I want to tell you, and that will explain some 
of my interest in her — ^I knew of— I saw Charlton Hen- 
derson at Bombay." 

" At Bombay ! And my daughter ? " 

" I never knew either personally, though I had been 
there for some time. It is a queer, oriental place, with a 
very much mixed population. But you do not need to 
have that rehearsed. There was a Major Collingwood, 
a retired army officer, and physician as well, who had 
inherited a fortune some years before, and lived hand- 
somely, who plimged into every excess, who had gam- 
l)ling and drinking and opium smoking orgies at his 
house, who was the ruin of many a young fellow, older 
men as well. And withal, when he was sober one of the 
most fascinating men I have ever met, with wide knowl- 
edge and cultivated tastes. I saw him several times be- 
fore this occurrence, dined with him, for he was most 
hospitable. Once in three or four weeks he gave him- 
self utterly over to the devil. And Henderson happened 
to strike him at that time. I suppose the thing was 
pretty bad. Henderson came near dying. I think it a 
pity that he did recover." 

Dr. Carew compressed his lips, and for the moment 
would not think. This man knew the secret he had been 
guarding. 

**They moved him from Major Collingwood's, but he 
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was still ill when I left Bombay. I was to travel up in 
Persia with a party. A few days before I left^ I saw the 
ladies out in a carriage, and knew them again in an in* 
stant when I met them here, though while we were 
crossing Miss Honor never spoke of them by name. 
Some one had upbraided Major Collingwood for his part 
in the almost tragedy, and he had said in reply — ' O, 
he's an old stager I He has smoked opium from his 
youth up, chews it too. The matter was a terrible 
attack of epilepsy. He should have known when to 
leave off. It was his own risk.' 

"You stumble over a good many tragedies there. 
Women leaving husbands and children for some at- 
tractive fellow, or a husband going off with a woman, 
and the curse of opium. Did you know of this ? " 

"Not when they were married," in a low indrawn 
tone. Dr. Carew leaned his head on his hand. 

"But — he could never have been worthy of her. 
How could you let her marry him? " 

" They were both young and very much in love with 
each other. He is years younger than he looks. We 
would rather have had a long engagement, but were over- 
ruled. He was sober, not given to company or dissipa- 
tion, and his mother was very desirous of having him 
marry. Then they went abroad, were gone two years." 

Dr. Carew's voice was husky with emotion. 

" And now what do you mean to do ? Surely, surely 
you cannot sacrifice her life that may be so fine and 
splendid ! " 

"There is but one thing to do." The doctor rose 
and faced Gordon Wentworth. 

" He is taking, or you are giving him opium." 

The doctor bowed assentingly. 

"Do you know — ^yes you must know that in certain 
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cases small, regular doses preserve life ? There are old 
men in India who take their daily pill and go on living, 
that is existing, for years and years. What good are 
such lives?" 

He did not dare say ''what good is his life? " with 
the doctor's eyes upon him. 

''No man has a right to deliberately take life. He 
does not suffer any to speak of now. The spasms of 
epilepsy are lighter. His brain is affected but he has 
many entirely ludd days, and finds much to enjoy. He 
has alwa)rs loved his wife." 

"But never enough to make a man of himself I '' 

There was a world of scorn in the strong yoimg voice, 
and the contempt stung the doctor's soul. 

He broke the silence presently with — 

" You did not know her there in India? " 

" O no. And I did not know, did not dream she was 
the author of the books I admired so much. I had re- 
solved to find the author, and I applied to Miss Bradford. 
I was surprised, delighted. And knowing part of her 
story I guessed thQ remainder." 

"I thank you for your reticence," and the doctor 
held out his hand. "I also thank you for your resolve 
to go away before any real harm has been done. You 
might make her unhappy. I do not think you could in- 
fluence one resolve, turn one thought of duty from its 
rightful course." 

"But — oh you cannot mean to let this go on for years 
and years ! She would have a right to be free if she was 
deceived in the beginning." 

" There will be no separation but what God sends," 
the doctor said solemnly. 

" And — ^how long ? " The stress of anxiety and hope 
was quivering in Wentworth's voice. 
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** That too is in God's hands. I cannot measure off 
his life." Nothing should tempt him in this case. 

'^ And month by month his mind will weaken. You 
will take such good care of his body that it may last long 
after the other fails. Can you see her watch over this 
wreck, and know, she must know now what a large^ 
generous, high and purposeful living is like. She has 
the fine appreciation, the ability, the capability of enjoy- 
ment." 

"We cannot alter this," the doctor returned with 
slow, sad gravity. 

" And I ? Am I to have no consideration ? " 

There was a strain of passion in his voice, of longing 
that pierced even the doctor's heart. But he had known 
more than one case where freedom had been sought with 
hasty intent and selfish purpose, and it had brought its 
own evil punishment. 

" If you have a brave, manful soul you will go your 
way and take up some true purposeful living. You will 
make yourself worthy of a woman's love. You can see 
where this poor soul was too weak to treasure what he 
had won, you are man enough to know that there is a. 
love that would surely destroy its object. Compromises 
are always fateful." 

*'But — I must know. I cannot be utterly banished in 

this manner " And he cast about wildly. He 

could not ask such a thing of Honor. There was Miss 
Bradford. Even there friendship might imply more than 
was really meant. " If you could — ^if I might write to 
you now and then ? " 

'< It is best not. O, you must see that it is a sad mis- 
take, that you have no right to the love, to go on hoping^ 
expecting, building up a future on wrong, nay, sinful 
premises that will only bring sorrow. You are not the 
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first man who has put by a dream of love because it was 
unlawful. Temptations come in many lives, that is not 
the sin, seeing it in the one blinding glimpse. The 
weakness is in holding and nursing it ; the strength of 
the man's soul is believing in God's promise that it shall 
be sufficient." 

"But I cannot give it up, I cannot! To see what 
might make life glorious, satisfying, ennobling " 

*< Only the right can do that. Wentworth, you have 
my warmest sympathies. But you must do for yourself, 
fight for yourself, lose yourself in some good honest work 
for your fellow-men. There is need enough of it in 
this world. The selfish, aimless existence was what 
ruined Charlton Henderson. Everything came to his 
hand, through the mistake Of his father. There was 
money enough to afford him every luxury, he was not 
even relegated to his mother's influence and good sense. 
His father desired him to be a gentleman, but it takes 
more than money to inspire a listless mind and a languid 
body when it has had its fill of pleasures and has nothing 
to fall back upon. He could have been an influence in 
the world. His father was. And this is the revenge the 
mind takes on the body. No one seems to escape it. 
There, I am preaching you a sermon " 

Dr. Carew's eyes had been following him as he paced 
up and down, and he had noted the changes in the 
younger's face. How much seed of this kind he had 
sown, and he wondered a little if any of it had borne 
fruit. But he remembered that in the parable only the 
^eed that had fallen on good ground came to anything. 
Was he asking more than the Great Master ? 

Wentworth paused before him. There were different 
emotions struggling in his face. 

"Five minutes ago I should have said to you — if you 
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deny me all hope and send me away empty-handed, 
there is nothing else left to life. I can't tell you how I 
know unless it is of the divine knowledge of love, but I 
do know that Mrs. Henderson and I could make one of 
the complete and satisfying lives. I am not given to 
much falling in love, though I admire the most of 
womankind. And her story — ^knowing that far back 
incident " 

The doctor raised his hand with a gesture that both 
untreated and commanded. 

" You will go quite away, convinced that you have no 
light to demand an infraction of God's law. The future 
will be as He wills. Your business is to make a man of 
yourself and not be swept down the tide to uselessness 
and add another to the wrecks of humanity. That is 
your work. Good-night. * * 

They clasped hands, but the younger man was sur- 
prised that he had yielded his point so readily when he 
had fortified himself with many arguments which had 
seemed unanswerable. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

A GLASS BY CONSCIENCE HELD. 

*'lt TOU are pale this morning, Honor/* said her 
X father, with his tender greeting. 

** I thought so mjrself/' she returned with a frankness 
that disarmed his half suspicion. She had seen the 
traces of her vigil and tried to rub some color in her 
cheeks. *' I begin to think I have had too much dissi- 
pation. Mamma, can't we have a sort of retreat, even 
if we are not convent people ? And Lent will commence 
next week." 

"I think you have been over full of engagements. 
Yes, suppose we take one day to ourselves every week." 

'' And drop some of the old things. I am led to 
question the good of being kept on the stretch all the 
time. Your mind doesn't have a chance to recover its 
elasticity, your body either." 

"I am glad you are beginning to find that out," re- 
turned the doctor. 

"I shall devote my morning to letter writing — unless 
you want me, mamma." 

"No. I shall ask your father to drive me to the 
Carmel Shelter. I heard of some one yesterday, a nice 
country woman who had lost a little girl and wanted to 
adopt one. There are several pretty children there and 
they will be the better for growing up in the country." 

"I am at your service." Dr. Carew smiled and 
bowed up to the head of the table. 

2S8 
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Honor went to her room that Kitty had put in order^ 
even to bringing up a tiny bouquet of carnations and 
geranium leaves that gave out a delicious fragrance. 
She was very glad to be alone and sincerely hoped na 
one would call. 

Yet she was not in much of a mood for letter writing. 
She had not recovered from her bewilderment^ and the 
mental ground on which she tried to find a firm footing 
wavered as if there had been a great disturbance; a. 
kind of blindness confounded her, made her thoughts 
grope among what seemed mightily like ruins. The 
bitterest consciousness of all was that she had tried, just 
a little that she had cared, it seemed to her now a great 
deal. She was dealing out to herself very hard measure 
as upright conscientious youth is given to doing. And 
what had won her regard ? She looked at Gordon Went-^ 
worth dispassionately ; he seemed to be summoned be- 
fore her by some occult process. He was well-informed, 
refined, with the inborn graces of a gentleman when he was 
not too indolent or too indifferent to use them. One of the 
qualities she had admired was his affection for his mother's 
friend, Mrs. Vandermark. He had once admitted that 
he considered letter writing a bore, and that there was 
only one person he cared for sincerely enough to write to. 
She had teased him a little but he answered very frankly. 

" She is the only person in the world that any act of 
mine can afford real pleasure, and she loved my mother, **^ 
he had explained gravely. 

A man who could remember like that must have some 
of the finer qualities of soul. 

But she had met more ambitious men, men with strong 
if vague aspirations. He seldom ridiculed, but had he 
any desire to scale heights or plunge into absorbing 
depths, he was content to keep a middle path. She had 
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tried to rouse him, she knew that now ; but something 
in his inmost being alwajrs eluded her. His mind seemed 
stored with knowledge but it did not stir him to any 
true soul enthusiasms, he seemed quite content with the 
delicate touches of exterior culture that after all did not 
penetrate the soul. 

She did not truly understand the desire that often per- 
vades an educated and strongly marked woman to make 
over people, to add to the lacks, to round out the fine 
proportions as she discerns them. If he had been a 
mere pleasure lover she would have enjoyed the dancing, 
the easy chaff that society calls conversation and cared 
no further. She could not explain to herself now why 
he had interested her so much, but with the faculty of • 
secret mortification some women possess, she jumped at 
the conclusion that she cared for him unwarrantably, and 
he had not cared for her. 

In her humiliation she would do him full justice. He 
had never played the lover. She was truly glad she 
could remember this of him, and she wondered a little 
why. She would like to blame him altogether. She 
could if— if she had not done little things to lure him on, 
pretty arts used with an air of the utmost innocence, such 
as all girls knew and many of them practised. Had he 
understood them ? That brought the scarlet to her cheek 
again and gave her a quick, stifling heart-beat. 

He had in a certain way been quite as devoted to Miss 
Bradford. They had not met so oflen in society, but he 
had spent many quiet evenings with her. Curiously 
enough he had bestowed some very pretty gifts on Celia. 
She had felt a little jealous. Perhaps he did care. Then 
he had been quite a favorite at the Kenneths' and the 
Draytons', but Hope was coming to have another interest. 

And though she knew he liked and admired Milli* 
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centy Honor Carew was too high minded to suspect him 
of any wrongful regard, and she had an uneasy con- 
sciousness that she had occasionally made Millicent do 
duty for her especial pleasure. The college dons and 
the older men were her general visitors, and she never 
went to dancing parties. Madame Henderson was her 
almost constant companion. So Went worth's secret was 
locked only in one heart, that was heavy enough with the 
sad knowledge. But Dr. Carew had carried about with 
him {he sorrowful secrets of many souls. 

The letters dragged. Honor answered notes and invi- 
tations because they could be done briefly and made a 
show, each with its bright postage stamp. There was 
Cousin Ray's that had been waiting so long, a really de- 
lightful one from Bertram, full of joyous hopes as well as 
incidents of travel and a new home. She was in no 
mood for those, not even Milly's girlish gossip. She was 
glad to hear her mother come in and ran out to meet her 
with a sense of relief. 

Two little girls were in a fair way of being adopted 
into pleasant country homes. Then came luncheon. 
There were two teas for the afternoon, and she had 
promised the evening to a small social gathering. She 
would go to the teas, since her mother would be home 
all the afternoon, in case any one came. Some girls 
did drop in. 

She put on her stylish gown and dainty coat, made 
herself as bright as possible, yet all the time she was 
thinking of what did actually happen. Mr, Wentworth 
called to say good-bye. They were going to 'start the 
next day at noon. 

'* He was extremely sorry not to see you. He has 
many attractive qualities but I can hardly make up my 
mind as to how much I like him. But I was almost 
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afraid, Honor — ^he seemed to like you so well 
rather hesitaticgly. 

« There are a great many likes in the world/' said 
Honor carelessly. ** I half suspected him of a fancy for 
Isabel Bradford. And it may be true." 

She was almost convinced now that it was. 

" Isabel might do a good deal with him. It is hard 
to know what sort of a place such a man could or ought 
to fill, and yet there is so much to be done in the world. 
Dear, I am glad you did not lose your heart to him," 
and her mother kissed her fondly. 

The next morning a note of regrets reached her. He 
had enjoyed the acquaintance from the very first meet- 
ing, and the winter had been one of the pleasantest 
times of his life. But he was a restless fellow, never 
staying long in one place, and when he should rettun if 
ever, he could not tell. But he wished her and her 
lovely Cousin Miss Drayton and the Bradford girls the 
best of fortunes and happiness. 

Honor handed it over to her mother with a smile, 
saying — 

" You see he is not sentimental." 

He had not been sentimental anywhere, as the word 
goes. He had taken the pleasant things proffered him, 
without much thought, but making a return wherever he 
could. He had lived on the surface from a feeling that 
it was not well to go too deeply into most of the 
incidents of daily life. By what touch of fate a sweet 
fair face glancing out of a carriage in far Bombay should 
fix itself in his memory, and then stir his profoundest 
pity when connected with an episode that filled him with 
disgust, no fine analysis could explain. He had not 
connected the book that had afforded him so much 
pleasure with her at all, and he never dreamed on ship* 
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board why the faces of these two girl passengers should 
have an intangible connection with Mrs. Henderson. 
Yet when it was explained by relationship he felt 
suddenly plunged into a romance. Nothing like this 
had come into his life before. It was startling and 
interesting to know the undercurrent when one was ex- 
pected merely to accept the outside. 

After this mystery he would have been more than 
human not to have been attracted to Millicent Hender- 
son, The whole family circle were captivating. He 
would have enjoyed talking them over with some friend 
in coniidencey and in that case the secret speculations 
would have lost instead of increasing their charm. And 
he had hardly thought of an3rthing deeper than the pro- 
foundest pity, until the consciousness swept over him 
that he wanted to snatch this woman out of the ruin in 
which some untoward fate had placed her and set her in 
the sphere she could grace, give her the love she could 
appreciate. Nothing would have convinced him that 
if he had met Millicent Carew at nineteen he would have 
passed her as an ordinary girl, and she would have made 
no impression upon him. 

When he first understood his sentiments towards her 
he felt he ought to go away at once. These were not 
the kind of people who played fast and loose with the 
moral code, and she would shrink with horror at any 
approach of impropriety. Her purity, her devotion to 
her marriage vow inspired him with the sincerest respect. 
It would always be a barrier to protect him ; she needed 
none. He did not know the strength that had come 
from her perfect acceptance of her wilful marriage, of 
her daily prayer and purpose to fulfil every obligation. 

It was delightful to meet a woman like Miss Bradford 
with fine intelligence and broad culture. Surely she had 
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Stepped into just the right position. And not the least 
charm in the acquaintance was the freedom to talk about 
Mrs. Henderson. They skirted lightly, delicately over 
the dangerous places, but he soon found she really knew 
nothing of what had led up to the marriage. At the 
Draytons' it was simply accepted as a rather unfortunate 
fact ; and with her sister he would have cut off his right 
hand rather than to have evinced curiosity. 

On the long journey to the Western coast he had 
plenty of time for thought, though Mr. Drayton from his 
wide experience proved a delightful traveling companion. 
But looking at the last few weeks with clearer eyes, he 
saw many things that had not been admirable, many 
selfish impulses that might have brought about more hurt 
than he had dreamed of while he was following out his 
own gratification. True he had never indulged in 
any manifestation of sentiment with Miss Bradford, 
she was not the sort of girl one flirted with, and Miss 
Carew 

Well, his conscience was not quite clear. It came to 
him a time or two that he ought to have given her the 
opportunity of refusing him. He had eifjoyed her so- 
ciety very much for itself, he liked arguing with her, she 
was so earnest in her beliefs, he liked the bright chaff, 
the play at sentiment, which she always took care to 
show him was only sentiment. He had been her escort 
frequently, her assistant in various charitable work, be- 
cause he was at leisure. What if she had come to care 
a little? That was not a pleasant thought. 

But a marriage with one woman while your heart went 
out to another would be blackest treachery. No, he was 
not capable of that, even if he had dreamed that the 
law might free the woman he did want. He wondered 
at himself now, he experienced a sort of shame and 
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horror that he had dared suggest such a thing, dared to 
dream of it even ! 

He was nine and twenty and had never been of much 
service to the world. Was he so much better and nobler 
than Charlton Henderson ? He had no detestable vices, 
indeed he had always considered himself a clean, whole* 
some sort of fellow. Would it not be begging her to ex- 
change one poor round for another ? But if he had her 
might it not be an inspiration ? Afler all, was a maa 
born of such poor stuff that he could not make himself 
worthy of a woman beforehand, but must sun himself 
in her smiles ere he could be roused ! 

They all missed Gordon Wentworth very much. He 
would have risen in his own estimation, if he had known 
it, and he had fallen many degrees. 

"He had very excellent critical ability," Miss Brad- 
ford said, " and such clear judgment. I do not see how 
he could resign himself to that sort of dilettante life. It 
is curious how soon you come to depend on any one. 
He had such a lucid way of settling difficult points, and 
it is seldom yoil came across a person who can be fair ta 
both sides. I did suggest that he should address himself 
to some useful work." 

" That was very good of you. And how did he take 
it ? '* laughed Honor. 

She had not suggested any work to him. It had been all 
pleasure. Surely her winter had been spent in frivolity. 

" I thmk if he had stayed on I should have roused him 
to something," and a look of interest made Isabel's eyes 
soft and thoughtful. 

Honor had a sudden spasm of satisfaction. Yet she 
felt it was mean and small. 

She found herself a subject of some curiosity with her 
girl friends. Miss Greaves was quite exigent. 
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" He will return with your uncle ? " she suggested. 

" I think not. He has never visited the Pacific coast." 

" You don't mean you sent him, Honor Carew ! " 

''Why, I had no hand in it," in a rather impatient 
tone. "He was free to go or stay. It was nothing 
to me." 

" Then I would have made it something with all that 
chance. I could wish I -had stood in your shoes." 

" Then you would have walked in the way I did," in 
a casual and indifferent manner. 

" But I would have made sure of his walking after 
me. I can't throw away chances in that fashion. They 
-don't come often enough. And have you noticed how 
few engagements have been announced ? Though I do 
believe Lent gives you a little time for sentiment." 

If she had been ill-natured she might have made a 
sharp retort or two. Why should several little instances 
trouble her, bring a quick rift of color to her cheek, and 
a sense of something akin to shame. Was it such an 
uncommon thing to parade one's attractions, that she 
need be sarcastic about it ? 

Millicent Henderson missed him as well, not so much 
at first, but presently in a bewildered sort of way that she 
could not quite understand. 

Gordon Wentworth was thankful when he recalled his 
last interview with her, that all the members of the family 
were present, though he had longed with the fervor of a 
prayer to see her alone. It was in the early evening and 
she had been playing for her husband. If he had heard 
the sound of the piano he would have turned about, but 
it had been silent for some moments. 

The talk began at once about his going away. Mr. 
■and Mrs. Drayton had been in that afternoon. Madame 
Henderson was extremely charming. 
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" You will be surprised," said Mr. Henderson. " I was 
out there awhile once.. It is the natural scenery, there 
are no ruins, unless you may call the rending of the 
rocks, the gorges and ravines, ruins of some other world. 
But the cities are remarkable in a way, as well. They 
are more lavish out there. Millicent, why didn't we 
think of going?" 

He looked at his wife intently. There was a faint 
smile about the lips and a tender light in her eyes. O 
how could she waste all that devotion on him ! 

"When you are stronger," she made answer. 

"But I am much better now. I think joiuneying 
about a little would improve me. I want something 
new. I'm tired of the park and the drives, and the life 
is monotonous. I shall never get well here. Suppose 
you send word to yoiu: uncle? Mr. Wentworth, would 
you mind putting off your journey imtil— couldn't we 
be ready next week?" glancing from his wife to his 
mother. 

"Mr. Drayton I believe goes on business," the visitor 
said, a little uncertain as to the best course, and not 
daring to ask counsel of the young wife's eyes. 

"O it could be put off. A few days would not 
matter. And it would be excellent to have your uncle to 
take charge. I've been quite out of health," turning to 
Mr. Wentworth, "but I am stronger and improved every 
way. A change now would set me all right again. I 
wonder we did not think of it before. Send for your 
father, Millicent, and let us discuss the plan at once." 

" Yes," she made answer in a soft, assenting tone. 

Was this heavenly sweetness and patience her daily 
duty, the bread on which she fed her soul? 

Madame Henderson took up the talk and changed the 
current a little with a most delicate grace, and presently 
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the visitor made his adieus, cahn outwardly, but raging 
within, thinking what another man might have made of 
this sensitive, high-bred, refined nature, with its exquisite 
capacity of loving and equal capacity of suffering. 

As he stood on the stoop he said he could not go and 
leave her to this wretched fiate. The man might live 
years, since he had inherited a good constitution on both 
sides. Had she not some right to the elevation and 
stimulus of what belonged to growth and proper develop- 
ment ? Had any human being the right to burrow into 
the heart of another and eat out all the blessedness, ex- 
haust all the splendid possibilities and leave nothing but 
the dry outer husk? 

*'I hope he will persuade Mr. Drayton," Charlton 
said eagerly. "Why couldn't we have thought of it 
before ? You have never seen the wonders of that glow- 
ing land, and there are places where the climate is 
revivifying. It would do you a world of good, too, both 
of you. We have been cooped up too long in this dis- 
mal place. How did we happen to come here ? " with 
evident irritation. 

"Now I will play to you again," began MiUicent. 
Latterly there had been some of these quite energetic 
impulses. She soothed them tenderly and led him to 
other thoughts. But to-night he appeared restless, and 
began to pace up and down until he felt really fatigued, 
which was the best thing he could do. 

" Come and read to me," he exclaimed abruptly. " I 
may go to sleep. MiUicent, what do you suppose gives 
me these queer feelings? I wish you would ask your 
father ! " 

Grandpapa came in presently, but her husband would 
not let her go. Now and then he would doze off, but 
when the voice ceased he started and opened his eyes. 
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It was almost midnight when she came up-stairs^ her 
eyes a httle weary and the charming color gone out of her 
face. 

Mrs. Henderson folded her to her heart and for some 
moments neither spoke. The elder lady was thinking of 
the protest she had made, and she divined that Dr. 
Carew had in some delicate way intervened. But what 
if Millicent should prefer liberty ? 

'* My darling, it is a hard Hfe for you, and to give up 
your youth, your sweetness, the many delights dear to a 
woman. O Millicent, this may go on for years, and it is 
an awful sacrifice. Many women would find a way out 
to freedom, and the world would not blame them." 

She could not help the words. They seemed wrested 
from her. 

"O mamma— did I seem impatient " 

** You have the loveliness of a saint." 

"And you remember it was of my own choosing. 
We could not know what has happened since," and she 
drew a long, quivering breath. "And I did love him." 

"There is nothing left to love. In a few months I 
think he would forget you." 

There had been times already when he had forgotten 
her for a day or two. If she went out of his life and 
some one else ministered to his whims and fancies she 
knew in her secret heart it would make little difference. 

" O," she cried, " help me to be strong, to be true, to 
feel that the hand of God is in it all and that I must not 
turn aside for any fancied good or pleasure. No, it will 
be us two to the end, be it near or far off. Do not think 
I want anything, any change " 

"God will reward you," said the mother. How 
many times she had prayed. Had not Christ ordered 
the barren tree cut down — ^but a barren human life out 
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of which all hope had gone O, could she not trust 

the unrevealed wisdom as Millicent did ! 

He had forgotten the journey the next day. No one 
mentioned the travelers' names. He was restless and 
difficult to please, but seemed to grow stronger in both 
body and wilL Life went on the same outwardly. 

But after a little when she began to miss the delightful 
sympathy that had roused many slumbering thoughts, 
the living presence that had brought a wider sense of 
joy pervading the whole world, not narrowed in a few 
small streams, and had to a degree connected her with 
it, she realized in a half breathless fashion the capacities 
that must be dwarfed in this life. Now and then Ned 
Beaumanoir came in of an evening, and his tender, grave 
manner brought a sense of rest, and some indescribable 
sympathy on the part of her father gave her a peculiar 
strength. 

Yet she could not shut out what she knew was the 
great and urgent want of her life ; to be loved with the 
understanding, with the whole soul instead of a selfish, 
evanescent fancy that had no thought beyond its own 
gratification. How had she come to so profane love f 
What an ignorant girl she had been in spite of the daily 
noble living before her. How she had reached out in 
eagerness to take the first thing offered because of the 
promise of bloom, and had grasped the bud that 
withered before any unfolding. 

And she saw, how could she help seeing that some- 
thing better might have come in her life. She was not 
the only one who had made a mistake, she saw others^ 
about her, many souls that fretted at the chain and made 
no effort to ease the rough, chafing places. She knew 
of more than one who has snapped the bond and turned 
to a new love for comforting. But this step seemed hor- 
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rible to her fine conscientiousness. And though Madame 
Henderson suggested it, she well knew she could give 
her no deeper wound. It would go against all the train- 
ing of her life. 

She was not so ignorant in the ways of the world but 
that a certain sweet knowledge grew upon her after she 
learned there was no deeper s)rmpathy between Honor 
and the man she had been more friendly with, because 
she had a vague fancy that he would one day stand in a. 
brotherly relation. A hundred littie tokens flashed upon 
her memory. Never an overt act, she was glad of that,, 
it was simply a beautiful might have been. She would 
not brood over it, she put it quite away as something 
irrevocably gone in which she had no right. She would 
not be tempted by any secret perception of conditions 
that could lead to hope. She would go her way in all 
uprightness, there should no shadow of evil darken her 
path. 

Dr. Carew gave thanks that the danger had been re- 
moved. Not that he feared for any real weakness on her 
part, her brave acceptance of her fate showed him the 
pure and solemn strength she drew from a higher source, 
but there might have been a deeper pang, a keener 
knowledge that would have shamed her. 

Life goes on with the tragedies and the yearning un- 
satisfied souls, some making no moan, others crying out, 
grasping for help on any hand, and in a weak moment 
refusing it, drifting slowly down ; the current floats on, 
and the pretty boats rock and dance in the tide and 
there are wafts of sound from joyous voices, as they near 
the whirlpool. 

Honor Carew was glad of an excuse to dismiss gaie- 
ties from her mind. She went to the other extreme and 
plunged into work with an energy that brought a gentle 
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rebuke from her mother. But she was restless in the un- 
occupied moments^ and a secret dissatisfaction flavored 
everything with bitterness. 

Mr. Drayton came home just in time for Easter. He 
had hardly thought seriously before this of Mr. Allard's 
attentions to Hope, but through these weeks, that gentle- 
man had constituted himself a sort of family protector. 
He was quite inclined to resent it. Hope had been 
theirs so exclusively. 

"I don't know what better we could ask for her," 
Millicent Drayton said. " And surely we would not want 
her to miss the satisfactions we have found." 

That was true enough. 

Hope and Millicent Henderson had been growing into 
a fine and sweet accord. The religious side of both 
natures touched and found comfort. Miss Bradford had 
a subtle strength, keen judgment and ambitions. She 
roused and strengthened. Hope comforted in a wordless 
but satisfying manner. Miss Bradford she thought had 
a higher estimate of her talents than was just or possible. 
Hope lived in to-day and its work. Nothing was out of 
her world that was surely meant for her, it would come 
some time and she would not hurry the sure awaiting, or 
«poil the sweetness of the present moment by reaching 
out after the blossoms that were not meant to open until 
next week. 

"I do suppose it is as near to being settled as any- 
thing without words can be, between Hope and Mr. Al- 
lard," Honor said one morning as she was sitting in 
Milly's pretty room, chatting of the daily happenings. 
"I've wondered if there ever would be any one just 
right for Hope. That Mr. Gilford was a really fine 
man, and he did care for her " 

Honor paused and glanced out of speculative eyes. 
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'^ But you could hardly imagine Hope in the rdle of a 
purely fashionable woman. It would have been going 
here and there^ the summer resorts in their season^ 
Florida, Bermuda, a trip abroad, and while here in the 
city, dinners, receptions and a continual round of gayety. 
The GifTord women are among the ultra-fashionables.*' 

"It's queer," commented Honor, "but people do 
these things over and over again. I suppose you do 
meet different people. Otherwise it would be dreadfully 
monotonous. Just think of a round of afternoon teas. 
You say the same thing at half a dozen different places, 
the same things are said to you. The same gossip about 
what has happened, what will happen, the witticisms 
that sound bright when heard for the first time, soon 
grow stale. I do believe there is nothing new but gowns 
and the latest books. No, I don't blame Hope for not 
getting in the very smart set," and she laughed ironically. 

" She will have the life that just suits her. I think it 
doesn't come to every one, or else we snatch at things 
before we know whether we really want them or not. 
You can't imagine Hope being a poor minister's wife, or 
a poor man's wife. So many fine beautiful graces would 
be lost. Not that she would marry for money, but she 
is one of the few who can make wealth useful and beauti- 
ful at the same time. Her work will be in a field where 
she can sow good seed with a reasonable prospect of it 
not being wasted by misdirected efforts. He has the 
genius to fill high places, and she can second his efforts. 
The rich want the pure simple gospel preached to them 
as well as the poor, and the better class can bridge over 
the rough places with no fear of snubs such as the poor 
encounter. There are so many grand questions coming 
to the fore. I think people are beginning to understand 
better what life really means, that it is not all for one's 
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self, but in part for one's neighbor. Yes, they two will 
make a perfect whole. It will be one of the lovely mar- 
riages when it does take place. She has waited until she 
realized the best and truest wants of her soul." 

"I suppose " Honor hesitated, not quite cer- 
tain of her premises, <<that it is when one meets this 
other soul, its complement, that one recognizes the fact 
in some way — but how ? " 

" One soul cannot answer the question for another 
soul," was the grave reply. " The enlightenment must 
come from another source, and from within." 

"As for instance marriages made in Heaven," she 
conceded recklessly. " Milly, were you very much in 
love?" 

Then Honor's face was scarlet. " O, forgive me ! " 
she cried, with passionate regret. 

" I was very much in love with love, if you can tm- 
derstand that. I thought it the most splendid thing in 
the world, the most marvelous that a man should single 
you out of all women and love you alone, want to set you 
in his life and worship you. I did not study the man. 
I do not believe I had judgment enough at that period. 
Many young girls do the same thing, and when the trial 
hour comes are appalled at their mistake. But there is 
only one course, to go straight on, whether the trouble is 
of God's sending or your own blind making, whether in 
the place of love comes an infinite pity and tenderness 
for any poor soul gone astray, or the strength to trust 
until the mystery is all made clear." 

<' O Milly, I could never be as grand and patient a$ 
you are, dear," and her arms were about her sister '& 
neck. 

"God giveth liberally and upbraideth not," said Mil-^ 
licent Henderson. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TO THE VERGE AND BACK. 

IT seemed to Honor Carew as if most things had lost 
their charm. There was a whirl of gayety and 
weddings after Easter, and dissatisfactions. Was mar- 
riage all that girls thought about? When the winter 
campaign had failed there must be plans for a summer 
one. Clubs and intellectuality grew tiresome. Would 
they go at it again next winter? This was why it was 
better for a woman to h^ve some settled pursuit. 

She took up her books again. She would choose some 
of the great subjects agitating the world and follow them 
out. Cousin Ned was always ready to help. And it 
might be she would find some opening for this restless 
bent that did not know what to do with itself. She 
fancied she would like to be a college professor, she 
almost envied some of the bright newspaper girls she 
met, only when they laughed a little and made a jest of 
the general strenuousness of the world, or descended inta 
easy chaff over luncheons, she wondered how much true 
seriousness there'was in their endeavors. 

One evening she was at the Kenneths', one of the real 
family evenings when Professor Satterlee dropped in, full 
of a sudden interest. His book was out and now he was: 
lost until he could settle upon the next thing, for he 
could not live without some sort of research. 

" O," he began, " I had a long letter from Wentworth 
this morning, the dear fellow always remembers me after 
awhile, when there is anything to say. He was goiujg; 
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down into Mexico as I suppose you heard Mr. Drayton 
explain, and perhaps to South America. And now he 
has unearthed a lot of curious facts, new discoveries we 
may call them, though they may be as old as the ever- 
lasting hills," laughing and showing his strong white 
teeth in an unbroken line. <' And what do you think? 
He begs me to come out and hunt for traces of the pre- 
historic peoples, and go over strange ruins and all that. 
Why not as well as in India or Egypt or Babylon ? We 
know very little of our own continent after all. Went- 
worth is a fine traveling companion, and a good worker 
when there is some one to take the lead. He is incor- 
rigibly lazy when left to himself." 

"And you have been sighing for new fields to con- 
xjuer," said Ned Beaumanoir. "Yes, why not try those? 
We have very little authentic knowledge of the old races 
before the Indians, even before the time of the Aztecs. 
And then you might take a search for Atlantis." 

"Nonsense. But I have a mind to go. He is 
curiously interested, and would be splendid help. It 
isn't altogether a new idea, it has run in my mind for 
years." 

Then they branched out into a discussion of the lost 
races, of the changes, and of the great cataclysms the 
upper part of the continent had known. After all what 
did these dead and gone people amount to now ? Prin- 
cess mentioned the queer book of Warren's, with its 
placing of Eden at the North Pole instead of' the far 
East. Honor had not seen it. But her head ached and 
she did not care much about the garden of Eden either. 
Why couldn't she take a vital interest in something ! 

Ned walked home with her. "That's a bright 
thought of Mr. Wentworth's," he said. " The professor 
has been like a fish out of water for the last two months. 
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He is never so happy as when he is exhuming some 
thousand year old race. I liked Wentworth, too, but 
there is a certain delicacy and fastidiousness that one 
doesn't suppose would be at home among ruins. I had 
an idea some of you girls would capture him. I know 
he admired Miss Bradford a good deal." 

"Yes," responded Honor indifferently. 

" He wants to be roused over something. A good 
many nice fellows do." 

"And can you always rouse yourself? " laughingly. 

" O, I have heaps of interest. There are the children 
— ^they seem in a delightful way to half belong to me^ 
then there are the Howes, and oh, Bertram who writes- 
love letters to others beside Miss Kingsley. What a 
brave nice fellow he is ! And Sherburne ! I had such 
a fine time with him in the Easter vacation. He is a 
sort of brother to me." 

She half envied men their free and easy fellowship. 
Had women anything like it? 

Almost a week had gone by when she stopped inta 
Miss Bradford's office. It was nearly five and she was 
getting ready to go home. 

" Let us walk together," said Honor. 

" Yes, I have ever so much to tell you. Professor 
Satterlee has heard from Mr. Wentworth— oh he has had 
two or three letters 1 believe, but this particular one was 
to ask him to come out, and the professor is full of a 
wonderful new book, has been making arrangements and 
will bring back photographs and drawings, and is tre- 
mendously enthusiastic." 

" Yes. He was talking it over at the Kenneths', but 
had not really resolved to go." 

" He is very fond of Mr. Wentworth. But I confess to 
feeling a little disappointed in the latter. He was so 
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■social and friendly, and I am sure we all took him in 

" into our hearts she was about to say, but that 

seemed too warm, <<and nowadays correspondence is 
such a sort of interest when one is rambling about. I 
should like to hear from old friends. I could not 
forget them." 

Her tone had a tint of disappointment in it. Then 
she had not heard from him. Why had he dropped 
out of everybody's ken in this fashion? 

<^It vexes me when a man of this sort does not 
make more of himself," Miss Bradford said with some 
spirit. << There is so much good material going to 
waste in this world, and all of it is needed. And if 
you don't marry. Honor, are you going to fritter all 
your life away?" 

'^I wish I knew what to do with it. I am troubled. 
Of course there are the common little things — ^but if 
you can't do great things " 

Miss Bradford sighed and admitted that it was hard 
to do great things. Leisure and travel were such fac- 
tors, and they required money. 

''You are looking pale and tired," she said with 
her good-bye. "Perhaps we ought not have walked 
so far. It was a treat to me to have company." 

<' O, the walk did not hurt me. I'll take a car going 
home." 

Her father said the same thing at the dinner-table. The 
tiredness did not seem in her body, to her, but a sort of — 
oh what was it ? not being able to reach up to any ideals. 
After all, had she ideals or only a longing for them ? 

'<It is fashionable not to be so high colored," she 
made answer. ** I walked a little in the cool air." 

" Try to take things more moderate, or we shall have 
to send you olF somewhere to recruit." 
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** Why at Paris we were up late and going out every- 
where, and at the pretty towns always on the go. Not 
one of us suffered/' and she essayed a little laugh. 

" You are heavy eyed." 

** O papa, don't get nervous about me." 

^<No, child." He came and kissed her. Perhaps 
she was tired and foolish, but she had half a mind to put 
her face down on his shoulder and cry. What a silly 
thing! She compelled herself to utter a rather gay 
good-night. Then she went to her room and wrote let- 
ters until two girls from one of the clubs called. She 
had promised to train them in a pretty song. Both had 
good voices. 

"Miss Carew," said the older one, a rather piquant 
girl of eighteen, " I've had a funny, no, a queer offer, 
and my mother thinks I ought to take it. I sang at an 
entertainment, Knights of something, because their vo- 
calist was ill. And a man present came to me afterwards 
and asked me what instruction I had had. ' He was very 
much taken with my voice. He said it was so flexible — 
is it ? And is that a good quality ? I've seen him twice 
since. He is getting up a company of singers to travel 
around and give concerts. He has offered me fifty dol- 
lars a month and all expenses. I don't get but six dol- 
lars a week in the shop. It would be nice to travel, and 
mother thinks it a splendid chance." 

"Do you know anything about him?" inquired 
Honor. 

"Well—no," reluctantly. 

"Nor his friends?" 

" O, but he is very nice. And there are a good many 
girls who sing and go on the stage. It's an easy way of 
earning money." 

^' Sonaetimes the leader does not make a success of it. 
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and leaves his troupe in a distant town without a penny. 
I shouldn't be willing to accept a stranger's offer, not 
knowing anything about him." 

" I didn't know anything about the bosses in the shop 
when I went to work," the girl said rather pertly. 

" This is very different. You would have to go away 
from home." 

''But if mother is willing! I'd a great deal rather 
sing for a living." 

Honor wished her own mother was at home. She had 
gone to the Hendersons'. She felt so incapable. 

They had quite an argument, and the girl was gently 
obstinate. Honor's headache grew worse, but she saw 
the danger the girl was in, and set before her the po^ible 
misadventiures in such a career. Some of these girls had 
poor, silly mothers who learned nothing by experience^ 
and how could they guard their girls ! 

"I would like my mother to know about it," she said. 
" Give me your address and she will call there to-mor- 
row, and they can talk it over." 

Then she dismissed them. She had been teaching 
singing in some of the clubs, she wondered now in an 
irritated way how much good these efforts achieved. 
She felt depressed, useless, as if she had not done any- 
thing with all these years she had meant to have so 
splendid and useful. A commonplace book lay open 
on her desk — she had been writing quotations in it and 
now this caught her eye. 

" It is their impulsiveness and whimsicalities that make 
women unhappy." 

She was impulsive, was she whimsical too ? And to- 
night she was tired and unhappy. Something else came 
into her mind, a call she had made on a listless inefficient 
woman who had a sick child. The room was dirty, the 
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air bad, the woman sat moaning over the child. Dr» 
Bowman had gone there and said the child could not 
live. Was Carrie Gesler's mother anything like that? 
Carrie was rather fond of cheap finery. 

She could not sleep. She tossed and tumbled about, 
then rose and sat by the open window — ^it was so hot in 
her room. Then she thought she would go to her father 
and ask him if she was really ill. She had never had a 
real illness in her life. But the way was so long and she 
was so tired. She sat down on the step and leaned 
against the waA, and there the maid found her in the 
morning in the heavy sleep of fever and gave a quick 
alarm. 

'* I am afraid it is worse than the outward indications," 
said Dr. Carew as he gathered her in his arms and took 
her back to her bed. She roused but did not seem fairly 
awake and made no objection to anything they did, 
drowsing off but uttering no moan or sign of suffering. 

*^\ am afraid she is in for a fever. She has not 
looked well for several dajrs. We had better have a nurse 
at once. You are needed for so many other things." 

That was true enough, and Lyndell made no protest. 
The nurse was a refined woman with a low, pleasant 
voice and unhurried movements. The fever was not 
running very high, but the drowsiness and lapses into 
half unconsciousness were not hopeful S3rmptoms, L3mdell 
knew, though they might not be positive indications of 
danger. Honor opened her eyes and often smiled when 
she met other eyes, and was an obedient patient, seldom 
touching any height in delirium. But the fever seemed 
very obstinate and she grew weaker rapidly. 

*' You had better cut her hair," said the doctor with a 
tender inflection of tone. '' It will all come out after* 
wards, and it will be so much more comfortable now." 
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<< Afterwards." It was like a peal of assurance ta 
Lyndell Carew. She had wondered if her husband had 
the steady hope in his heart that he carried in his face. 
He went about other matters, he was on the surgical 
staff at the hospital and there were demands on him that 
it was hard to meet, but he met them, commending his 
child to God. Dr. Bowman was within call at these 
times. It was a severe trial to grandpapa not to be there 
watching, and he thought of the time the child Lyndell 
had gone almost to death's door. But Charlton Hender- 
son, with an accession of physical strength, was growing 
very troublesome. He must go out to walk and to ride, 
he must plan journeys to forget them the next day, and 
arrange new ones. Old things came back to him. 
Now they were in Japan, in India, crossing the ocean. 
And occasionally to the terror of his mother he went 
back to the early life, but it was so confused that Milli- 
cent could make nothing out of it. She was heavenly 
patient with all his vagaries. 

« Do you suppose it would be better to take him away 
on a journey ? " she inquired of her father. 

" O no, no 1 So far we have avoided any outward 
commiseration, which you could not do, except at a san- 
itarium, and the treatment is just as good here. He 
would not be satisfied with any one place and he would 
miss a good many home comforts. So would you. No, 
this is better.'* 

<< And I ought to be comforting and sharing mamma's 
sorrow and anxiety. It seems so strange to have Honor 
ill ! O papa, it has been a bitter punishment for taking 
my own way against all your wishes. How could I have 
made such a mistake ? And to do it in the name of 
love ! *' 

** Dear, one cannot tell all of God's leading, all the 
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lessons He has set for tis to learn. It is enough for us 
to do His will concerning us/ and whether the way is 
long or short we are to walk in it and not seek by« 
paths." 

" I do try/' she returned brokenly. " And there are 
harder lives than mine, I see that plainly. After all, it 
is mostly being patient and going on, and I have that 
other dear love 1 O, suppose Charlton had the manly 
attributes that compared with his mother's strength and 
truth and capability of high effort. I should have adored 
him. Perhaps God saw it and would not let me have an 
idol. I have learned to stand alone, asking Him for 
strength. I am stronger than I was at twenty and my 
foolish idealisms have been winnowed." 

There were many women with good, sensible hus- 
bands who had to learn to stand alone. 
. " Everything is being done for Honor, and your little 
calls are a great pleasure to your mother," he said kissing 
her tenderly. 

There had been times when it seemed as if the poor 
useless life must go out, yet meanwhile many a better 
and braver one had finished its course. 

Ten days and then Honor's fever abated a little but 
seemed loth to let go. She grew thin by the moment 
and when she opened her eyes they were so big and 
staring, giving the impression that the mighty worker 
ruling the brain had abdicated for a while. 

" O, do you remember when she was bom I said I had 
a baby all to myself, for the twins somehow had to be 
shared. How sweet and merry she always was I I wish 
sometimes I had never let her go away from me, and 
yet that would have been selfish too." 

Ah, he knew what a delight the child had been to her. 

Then the fever finding it could not conquer, slowly 
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withdrew. Honor lay lily pale with no movement, no 
desire, the breath growing fainter and fainter, the long 
fringed eyelids looking as if cut from wax. Dell slowly 
paced the floor — ^it was all she could do. So the hours 
of the crisis passed and she still lived, and then some 
more hours and she swallowed the nourishment she had 
been unable to take. 

He was not sure then, but he could not destroy nor 
check the hope blossoming in his wife's face. 

" I have been thinking all this time of the greater les- 
son," she said, leaning her head on his broad breast/ 
"It is curious, but I have never wholly trusted Ran- 
dolph to God's care. It seemed as if my anxiety was 
always helping. I was sorry for the other mothers, but 
my grief was something beyond theirs. If he had only 
been home, only been near I would not have minded 
anything, for nothing could have happened under my 
watchful care. And He has shown me that He can 
strike right in a mother's arms, and human love is pow- 
erless. So I have given the boy to His care, and I shall 
do no more upbraiding. If He grants me this blessing," 
— and she was sobbing softly but not with utter despair. 

The doctor watched closely with a physician's eye. 
There was a little gain, the heart beats were stronger. 

Honor opened her eyes one morning and met her 
mother's smile. With a weak movement she said — 

" How queer and light my head feels. It ached so 
last night." She put up her hand and gave a short 
cry. 

" It was not l^t night, dear, but almost three weeks 
ago. You have been very ill. You are improving and 
have only to get well." 

Honor gazed in silent abstraction. Three weeks t 

" It was a fever. Yet we had never dreamed of your 
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being ill. And your father thought it best to cut your 
beautiful hair. You would have lost it all." 

" I suppose I look like a baby." 

" A pretty tall, thin one." 

" Could I see ? " beseechingly. 

Her mother brought the hand glass. 

''Do I look like that? I could imagine Millicent 
being sick and looking that way." 

" Now you must not talk any more." 

She did not care to. She planned to think a little but 
she could not even do that. In a few minutes she was 
asleep again. 

She developed an unlimited capacity for sleep. Her 
father wished her appetite would catch up to it, but it 
did not. She sat up a little in the bed, then she was 
moved on the couch. They began to admit visitors. 
Florence and Reese came in several times a day, Hope 
and Millicent and by degrees a few others. There were 
piles of letters, a very sweet one from Milly Beaumanoir. 

" O dear. Letters are delightful but the answers .fill 
me with fear and trembling." 

" Let me answer some for you," said Florence. " I 
can write very well. They won't expect me to say so 
much, and next time you can write good long ones." \. 

Florence's eyes were full of entreaty. " O you can- 
not," was almost uttered by the elder, then she said in a 
soft assenting tone — " Well." 

"Let me write to Cousin Milly. She is so sweet, 
isn't she ? And she won't laugh at what I say." 

"O no." Honor wondered if she hadn't disdained 
some of the sweetness. 

It was a very nice letter. Then Honor dictated two 
or three notes, and was tired enough to stop. How good 
everybody was I 
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It felt SO queer the first time she walked across the 
floor and out in the next room. She had on a pretty 
white gown with rose colored ribbons and the short hair 
was in rings all over her head. Reese said she looked 
like a big sweet baby about two years old. 

**0^ suppose I had to grow up again?" and she 
could not forbear laughing at the conceit. 

" You'll have to grow wider out. I think you are 
about tall enough — just right. I don't like such very 
tall women." 

** I am glad I please somebody." 

" Why, I thought you pleased everybody — at least a 
good many," declared the young fellow. 

Honor flushed at that. 

The door bell had rung ever so many times but they 
were not paying much attention to it up here. Now 
there was a rich full voice that said " Auntie Dell " 

"O, I do believe" — ^Reese didn't stop for the rest of 
the faith within him but went down two steps at a time. 

"Shall I put stamps on them?" Florence held up 
the letters. 

'*Yes," replied Honor. "You are a splendid little 
sister." 

" Of course I can see her^ — I must see her," said the 
voice down-stairs. 

"I don't know," began Aunt Lyndell. 

" O, yes," cried Reese. " She's sitting there in the big 
chair like a queen, all done up in white and ribbons, well 
— the color of some roses. And you would hardly know 
her. O, come on." 

They sprang up two steps at a time as well, then 
Sherburne hesitated. 

"'Here comes a lord quite out of Spain,'" sang 
Reese. 
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Edward Sherburne entered the room with a face 
alight with smiles, and. yet there was something deeper 
in it. Her eyes drooped and a faint color, went quiver- 
ing over her countenance. 

<< 0, Honor 1 " He took both thin hands in his. 

<<I am a sight ! " half crying and half laughing. 

<< But I would worlds rather see you this way than as 
you were the last time." 

" The last time " puzzled. 

•'A fortnight or so ago." 

" O, were you here ? no one told me." 

" Yes, I came up. They were all wild about you. 
And Uncle Bertram " 

Uncle Bertram had let him come up-stairs and look at 
her for the last time they were afraid. He had bent 
over and kissed the marble white forehead and looked at 
the father and mother with tears in his eyes, and they 
guessed it was more than cousinly love. 

*< Was I raving ? " She had to say something. 

" You were like a beautiful marble carving." 

<<Did you ever see me still before?" she asked in a 
reckless sort of manner. 

"No," he returned gravely. He could not laugh 
about it. He had gone home heavy hearted. Of course 
she did not know a breath this way or that might end it 
all. It was the living who had the pang. 

" And look at her hair ! " 

" No," said Honor, " if he wants to see the hair it is 
in a box in the other room. This is only the stubble." 

They all laughed then. 

She looked almost as if she might be Florence's twin, 
so yoimg and childlike. 

Everybody had been so concerned about her. Sher- 
bume had no end of messages. 
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Then she suddenly felt very tired and turned paler 
than before. 

<< I think I'll try the couch/' she said in a weak tone, 
as she ro$e and swayed about. Sherburne caught her in 
his arms and bore her in the other room. He was as 
strong and gentle as papa. He put her down on the 
couch with a very slow easy movement. 

" O, thank you," she said in a queer tremulous voice 
as if it had something deep and earnest in it. 

" Are you very tired with all this excitement ? " asked 
her mother. 

"O, no," smiling. "Only I had to lie down. My 
back failed me for very fear." . 

" Children, you had better come down-stairs." 

"I like to hear them talk," interposed Honor. 
" Think of the time I have lost. Are you sure I did not 
say all manner of silly things ? " 

She clasped her mother about the neck. " What did 
I talk about when I was roaming in that strange, im- 
known land ? I don't remember an3rthing but going to 
bed with an excruciating headache." 

•'You were not a noisy patient. The very quiet 
troubled papa." 

Reese was talking eagerly to Sherburne, and Florence 
stood beside her big cousin with her arm about his neck. 
They made a pretty picture. Reese thought he could 
push through and graduate next year, but Cousin Ned 
advised him to take more time about it, and he was 
studpng up the preliminaries of medicine. 

'* We shall have a host of doctors in the next genera- 
tion," laughed Sherburne. " Dr. Underwood will bring 
up one, and our Lawrence has a leaning that way. We 
seem to run in one groove." 

Then papa came in and kissed his daughter who 
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proudly told him she meant to be up and doing next 
week, and that she had walked out into the other room 
and sat by the window. 

When they were summoned to dinner Sherburne came 
over to the couch. 

'< I will say good-bye, Honor, for I am going back in 
the nine train. I can't tell you how glad we all are that 
you are on the high road to recovery. Don't drop down 
in your eager efforts to improve." 

" I think being lazy quite delicious. You were very 
good to come up— or was it business? " 

" There was no business in it. I wanted to see you. 
And mother wanted to hear first hand." 

He gave the thin fingers a little squeeze, and smiled. 
Did she care so very much for the fellow who had gone 
off to Mexico? 

The nurse came up with a dainty supper and then 
prepared her for bed. It was rather funny to feel so 
weak and tired, and good for nothing, when she had 
always been so well and strong. 

But she did improve rapidly. When she could have 
real calls her friends flocked in to see her and told her 
pleasant bits of news. Spring had made rapid strides, 
and the first day her father took her out to drive the 
park had put on its early glory and the air was full of 
fragrance. It was a good thing to live in such a beauti- 
ful world. It appeared to her now as if she had never 
seen the whole beauty, but only picked out the bits she 
liked best. And it was made for everybody. Some 
poorly dressed children were sauntering along, one boy 
was barefoot, but they stopped suddenly at a clump of 
shrubbery in bloom and pointed to it with a delighted 
expression in their faces. 

" O, papa," she cried, "how they are enjoying it." 
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"And they don't know what family it belongs to, 
whether it is poly-petalous or monapetalous, whether 
stipules and alternate leaves and I doubt if they can tell 
petals from sepals, but they enjoy the shape and color^ 
and the growth. And I think children ought to be 
trained more to let wayside flowers alone^ not to pluck 
them or pull them up by the roots. Oftentimes they are 
withered before they reach home and thrown away. 
There is too much destruction going on. With all our 
improvements in knowledge we grow careless and waste- 
ful. It is a fashion or fad. I doubt if we really love 
them more than the old-fashioned country people." 

"But you are fond of cut flowers/' and Honor smiled 
at his tirade. 

" Yes. But if I had one or two small rooms full of 
bad air, I should not care to have a lot of weedy things 
brought in to add to it. Nature takes care of itself in 
most places, not all, however," smiling with a pleasant in- 
dulgence. " And when you remember in little German 
country places fruit trees are planted by the wayside, and 
the tired traveler may pluck some of it and sit down in 
the shade and enjoy it. How long would such a thing 
answer here?" 

" It wouldn't answer at all. But after all the foreign 
children are just as eager." 

"They adopt all our habits at once, good and bad. 
And we have so many bad ones. The waste and useless 
destruction is something enormous! Honor, take up 
social economy. Not merely how you can make soup 
with a square inch or two of meat for — ^shall we say half 
a dozen people, but all along the line of outdoor as well 
as indoor living." 

" And whether it wouldn't be a good plan to bring a 
dozen or so children over here and explain to them that 
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the grass and the trees and' the flowers have not sokne 
right to their own lives." 

<' And that when you destroy the taxpayers' property 
or commit any act of vandalism it is just as dishonest as 
if you went in a house and stole or defaced. We want 
some honesty. The meum and tuem can stand a wider 
application." 

The world suddenly grew larger to Honor Carew. It 
was not merely as events and pleasures afiected one's self^ 
there was a broader meaning, a higher duty. One did 
not get it all out of books and learned disquisitions and 
philosophies. 

'^I am afraid I have taken up living at the wrong 
end/' she said to herself with a plaintive smile* 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE BETWEEN PAGES. 

WHEN she grew strong enough to stand a real 
journey, Dr. Carew insisted that Honor and 
her mother should go ofif to some inspiriting place and live 
among the mountains for a few weeks. Aunt Millicent 
would care for Florence, and the servants would see that 
everything ran smoothly in the house. 

** You and Aunt Milly don't seem to have the usual 
trouble/' said Honor. " And you never entertain guests 
with your infelicities." 

J' That isn't quite to say that we do not have any," 

with an arch, almost merry smile. ''But we have ceased 

to keep them for our friends' delectation. We do discuss 

them at the club. We have had various theories, I think 

we have tried various experiments. The subject is too 

large to make any hard and fast rules. In the house 

where there are half a dozen servants the work can be 

divided and made light for all. The family on moderate 

means who keep only one, ought never to require her to 

go outside the kitchen department except on a cleaning 

day once a week. But too many of these women turn 

everything over to the servant, and there is not time to 

do it well, or to be careful in the doing. And I shall 

have to admit if I was a nice young girl with the present 

grammar school education, I would rather be a clerk 

in a store or work in a factory than be rel^ated to the 

average kitchen." 

322 
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I 

<<Buty Kitty has a pleasant time and is happy." 

There was only a cook and a second girl in the Carew 
nienage with a laundress coming in by the day. But 
then Bridget was an old-fashioned Irish woman of sterling 
good sense and excellent health. In times of special 
company the doctor's boy could be called upon as a 
waiter. Kitty had been taken from a wretched home on 
the death of her drunken mother and trained, and was a 
most grateful girl, bright, industrious, willing and suiting 
the position, having no desire ahead of her except a 
suitable marriage presently. 

<' Kitty, fortunately for us, is not what one would call 
an ambitious girl. She accepts her limitations. She is 
better ofif than many girls in shops and factories, and has 
a much more comfortable home. I sometimes feel sorry 
that such nice wholesome girls cannot rise in social posi- 
tion. I used to think they could, that they must, but 
now I do not urge them. A few find their way up, but 
I wonder at times if the pleasure pays for the pain. And 
there are clubs and gatherings where they are welcome. 
It is after all, each after his kind, the wise and inexorable 
law; " said Mrs. Carew. 

'' I am afraid we do try to assimilate too many kinds, 
and it gives us a mental indigestion that reacts upon our 
nerves.*' 

They had a lovely time up in the White Mountains 
and among the lakes, growing into each other's hearts as 
they never had before. Honor began to understand the 
beautiful and mighty mother love, that cared from the 
cradle upward, that, when there was more than one 
child, must keep the tender chords in unison and guard 
against strains and breaks, making the notes of affection 
strike in harmony. How much there was in the inside 
of life to learn about 1 And she had been living so much 
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OQ the outside, trying to grasp and bring in the knowl- 
edges and the riches whether there was any place for 
them or not. How much she had stored in her mind — 
it was almost like a rubbish room she decided. She 
blushed scarlet when she thought of turning it out for her 
mother's inspection. Of course she didn't need to, there 
were always back doors out of which you could tumble 
these things away from eyes you did not care to pain. 

She realized, too, that Millicent's love and marriage 
had been a great sorrow, but that her pure, upright, 
resolute living out of it, in the strong and patient accept- 
ance of its results, had proved an endless comfort, and 
that through even that trial her mother and Mrs. Hender- 
son had grown into one of the satisfying friendships of 
middle life. They were both true mothers of the one 
daughter, though Mrs. Henderson had hardly come into 
the full blessedness of trust in God, who could overlook 
weakness and the obstinacy of self-wisdom when one 
knelt at the feet of his Christ and asked for the true 
leading. 

*' Still," Honor said with an expression of doubt in her 
eyes, and the litde crease in her forehead that one makes 
in moments of perplexity, "I can't understand why 
Charlton should become this sort of man with all his ad- 
vantages. And he had a good deal of education, he has 
some exquisite tastes, a certain fineness and finish that at 
first annoyed me; it seemed almost puerile." 

**His training led him to think of self only. His 
father was a strong man in one or two directions which 
led directly to money making. It seems a pity he could 
not have lived, but his ambition was to make a gentle- 
man of his son. Mrs. Henderson's real education did 
not begin until settled womanhood, and she followed out 
her husband's designs as by his will she was bound to do. 
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His guardian it seems was a very worldly man. It takes 
more than education and training and fine surroundings 
to develop a soul according to God's meaning, and that 
is and must be our highest ideal after all. The story of 
nations and their gods teaches us that there is no higher 
or lovelier or purer aim, than what Christ set forth in the 
love of the Master first, and then His creatures, though 
tlie one naturally follows the other. For if we love God 
supremely we seek to do His will. If we love the gods 
of men's imaginings we work on the lower round of hu- 
man desires, of self-pleasure." 

"Poor Millicent! How sweet and lovely she has 
grown. And I always shall feel amazed over the fact of 
her being a genius. Why mamma, I have been almost 
jealous," and a flush mingled with the smiles. "I used 
to tease her about her backwardness when I was prepar- 
ing for college." 

"She was a peculiar sort of girl. Perhaps I did not 
take as much charge of her as I ought. You were al- 
ways my delight. And there were three more babies — 
one sorrow among them, but that was healed long ago." 

" Did you love me so much ? " 

Her eyes were dewy, her tone tremulous. 

" Grandpapa and Aunt Neale laid so much claim to 
them, and after their birth I think your father and I were 
fond foolish lovers again." 

" But you hadn't " Honor looked up aghast. 

" There had been so many things," and Dell blushed 
like a girl over the retrospect. "I was very proud of 
him and loved him devotedly, and wanted him to win 
fame and all that. There was a good deal of society, 
and the leisure moments and hours I left for his book, 
which after all was a little ahead of the times, but the 
times caught up to it because it was the truth. I felt 
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heroic in my self-sacrifice, but I learned afterwards 
that it was not quite wise. It is good to keep step 
along the same pathway." 

A lovely color flitted up and down the mother's face 
and her eyes looked out to the distant sky. Long ago 
the mistake had been forgiven and buried with no real 
harm on either side. But it was sacred between the twa 
unless some time it should be needed for counsel and 
strength. 

' < And then ? ' ' — Honor reminded. She was very fond 
of the incidents of her mother's life in this dainty remi- 
niscent strain. 

" We went abroad. That was our real wedding jour- 
ney because papa could not afford the time nor the 
money before, and I had been all over. It was I wha 
was bom with the silver spoon, golden I think in my 
case," laughing softly, "and papa refused to be fed out 
of it. So we waited until then. There were three years 
without any children. And we were very much in love, 
and after that we found times for falling in love all over 
again. It is one of God's blessed mercies, new every 
day when rightly used." 

Her mother's life had been full of romance she 
thought, and there was very little romance now. She 
had not lived long enough to experience the glamour the 
past throws over incidents, like the beautiful moss and 
lichens that creep about a tree when that has outgrown 
its youth. 

Grandpapa had loved her so much from the time he 
had found her ill and fought for her life. 

Honor wondered why a thought should come to her of 
some one who loved her very much, some one who was 
going down the last decline of life, who so often said^ 
**Here is my girl." She always believed Uncle Beau- 
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manoir loved her for her mother's sake> but it might be a 
little for her own. 

They came home to find things at a sort of smnmer 
standstill. School had ended. Reese had taken one of 
the finest collie prizes. Carew Drayton had had a 
splendid year for the first in Colmnbia. But what was 
everybody to do ? 

«We are not going away until August/' Hope an- 
nounced with a delicate flush. ''The Mallorys have a 
cottage on the great South bay, and Carew is going down 
for some boating. Princess has a new baby, two little 
girls now, and they will go up in the cool mountain air 
at Catskill. We are going on to the third and fourth 
generations." 

Hope had come in the first day of Honor's return, 
and was indescribably sweet with some strange new 
charm. 

"And we are in the third — getting quite along," 
laughed Honor. '' I feel sometimes, as if, like Evelyn 
Hope's lover I had * lived so much since then ' — ^then 
being relative. Do I look very ancient ? " 

'' O Honor, you could pass for sixteen. You have 
gone backward.*' 

'' It is this short, curly mop," and she shook her head. 
'' I feel ridiculously young, too. I'm going to b^gin life 
all over again. But — ^Hope " 

Honor's soft, beautiful eyes asked a question and the 
rose tint went up to Hope's fair forehead. 

''It is not to be announced until autumn," and now 
Hope was scarlet, and her eyes were dewy sweet. " I 
wanted to tell you because," her face dimpling with a 
joy that could not be hidden — " you would have guessed 
it " 

"I half guessed it before. And are you very much in 
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love, and very happy? Because if you are not I shall 
forbid the banns." 

** There will be no need." 

"I don't see just how the right thing came to you. 
If you could have ordered it, it couldn't have been any 
more appropriate." 

**1 think it was ordered from the beginning," and a 
lovely seriousness made her countenance beautiful. '< I 
used to speculate — ^I suppose all girls do when some one 
comes quite near — and you almost hesitate. There were 
several I admired a good deal, but I could not accept 
their lives. It seems to me that is to be considered as 
well. I had certain plans and preferences for my own. 
Mamma and I have worked so long on the same lines," 
and the satisfaction gave pretty cmrves to her lips and a 
dainty tenderness to her voice. *' At eighteen you may 
dream of heroes, when you pass twenty and have been 
in society you only demand men, but you still want 
nobleness and integrity. And this life gives me the in- 
terest I care most for. I am not a gay girl to be en- 
grossed with frivolities, though I do want life beautiful as 
well as useful. I think we can both be righteous stewards 
of God. And we shall not have to be anxious about 
money, I do think some lovely truths and examples are 
lost to the world because one doesn't quite dare subscribe 
to them. It is a very fine thing to be courageous, but 
not always possible." 

** O, Hope ! " exclaimed Honor. " That sounds like 
— ^like heresy. I am going to be courageous and say 
so." 

"What I mean is that you sometimes take a lower 
round of duty and do good work in it, because if you 
made the larger fight you would simply lose all. The 
larger fight has to be left for some one better armed to 
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cope with it. You see it is going into battle only half 
equipped, and that does take away your courage." 

<<I never looked upon it in that light," and Honor 
was a little bewildered. 

** I am sorry $0 much consideration and deference is 
paid to money. But there is a great need of light shi- 
ning in high places, of truth being set out in open day, of 
speaking without fear or favor, when the world knows 
you do it for conscience' sake. It always pains me when 
I hear people say of a clergyman — ' It is his bread and 
butter.* If I was a many times millionaire I should en- 
dow some of the honest, upright clergymen and set them 
in high places. A beacon light does warn more and 
farther than a candle in a cottage window. Mr. Allard 
will never have any temptation to gloss or slur over 
wholesome truths, he has the courage of his convictions 
and doesn't mind making them known." 

*'Why, you could preach a sermon yourself. Aunt 
Milly has — ^in books." 

"I hope I shall preach some, outside the pulpit and 
without gown and stole. There is a great need of ma- 
king true religion attractive. The Saviour said — 'By 
their works ye shall know them.' They must be good 
and attractive and convincing. Out of our abundance 
we may make glad some faint hearts struggling along the 
highway. I shall like the work," and an exquisite grace 
wavered over the fair face. 

**And the man, too. I couldn't forgive you if it 
wasn't more than a mere like." 

"O, you needn't ask me that," and her face crim- 
soned to its utmost capacity. 

'' I am so glad for your sake. I like love stories. And 
this is just right." 

'^ Mamma is very happy in it. She admits that she 
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used to wonder just what sort of life would satisfy me 
the best of all, but I could have been content with her 
for years to come.. I've had a lovely girlhood and 
womanhood, Honor." 

Her full voice attested that 

But afterwards Honor said to Aunt Millicent — " I don't 
see how you can do without Hope. You have been so 
much to each other." 

" I am not going to do without her," smiling serenely. 
** She will live here in the city. We shall go on with the 
works we have been engaged in, we can still discuss our 
plans, and take an interest in the same pursuits, the same 
people." 

*« Suppose she had wanted to marry a missionary ? " 
and Honor glanced up mischievously. 

"O Honor, supposes are the trials that never hap- 
pened," and Aunt Milly's eyes were full of laughing 
light. "Why should I try to settle that question any 
more than to think whether I could be resigned if God 
saw best to take her from me ? When the trial comes I 
think He gives grace to bear it, and He doesn't ask any 
one to practise the resignation long beforehand so as to be 
perfect in it. I am giving thanks all the time that she 
has been able to love so wisely, that Mr. AUard is a man 
that we can respect to the uttermost, that she is not going 
away; well, there are so many bright sides to it I should 
be ungrateful to cast about for a shadow." 

" I wonder if mothers are glad to have their daughters 
marry? " Honor said speculatively. 

**When they marry happily, yes. God set them in 
families, you know. There is no better destiny for a 
woman than a satisfactory marriage. Then there is an* 
other point. The mothers and fathers do drop out of life 
and then the daughter is left alone at middle life when it 
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is too late to form new ties. And when a mother has 
been happy it is natural she should desire the same 
blessedness for her daughter." 

Honor was a little grave. She recalled a light she had 
seen in her mother's eyes — almost two years ago. 
' Honor Carew was considering many subjects in these 
days. Most of the girls were off to seasides and sum- 
mer houses, full of golf and tennis and dances. They 
wrote — "O, if you were only here I " and yet she did 
not long to be there. She was very busy and happy and 
full of life and cheerfulness, tr3ring to make every one 
arpund her glad that she had not gone into the silent 
land, for she knew now she had been on the confines 
*'for a day and a night." 

Cousin Ned came in frequently and took her and 
Florence off on short excursions. He had been down to 
Sherburne House, and they were all looking forward to 
Bertram's return and his marriage in the autumn. 

Another year and Randolph would return, if 

She told her mother with laughing eyes what Aunt 
Milly had said about the supposes. Still, they could 
only say — " if he came home." But Lyndell had left it 
in God's hands now. 

There was a painful anxiety for her father. Charlton 
Henderson was growing physically stronger and very 
restless. He could be quieted by increasing the doses of 
opium, but his moods were a longing for out of doors, 
variety ; a desire to see people and to talk in his rambling 
manner. Miss Bradford came in often, he liked her very 
much. Cousin Ned and Mr. AUard were frequent visi- 
tors. To Millicent this was a great pleasure. 

They decided it would be best to give him a change. 
Grandpapa and the valet who was nurse as well, and the 
two ladies would go. Honor made a brief visit to the 
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Kenneths' and then to Aunt MiUicent, but her mother 
wanted to stay at home. 

Was it accident or design that sent Edward Sherburne 
to his Aunt Milliccnt's the very week she was there? 
How joyous and brilliant he was. He and Mr. Allard 
fraternized delightfully, and brought out their keenest 
wit and brightest epigrams. 

" What a magnificent physique 1 " Mr. Allard said. *' I 
should like to hear him plead a case. Pity that he can't 
go to Congress and take up some of the big questions." 

He was tender, gracious, teasing but in no wise senti- 
mental. Honor liad been on guard at first for a day or 
two and then she wondered a little. 

September brought back most of the truants, the peo- 
ple of schools and business. What a very little while a 
year was ! 

" I am not going to take up so many things this win- 
ter," she said to her mother. " One can't pay half at- 
tention to them. We listen to a snatchy talk on one 
thing and then another, and abstruse qu^tions that are 
like the Scotchman's definition of metaphysics. I dare 
say some one will declare I am getting on the list of 
single sisters, though I am not so very old." 

She had gained some of her flesh but not all, and her 
figure was lissome, her motions full of grace. Her short 
curly hair gave her a very youthful look. She found so 
many home duties, and for pleasure she and her mother 
took up the poets that had only a few years before been 
considered the honor of the country. 

" We ought to keep in touch with our own people, 
and it is too bad to allow writers of half their worth to 
crowd them out," she said. 

Millicent Beaumanoir came up and had a splendid 
visit, and Honor took pains that there should be some at- 
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tractive gentleman to afford her entertainment. She had 
some pretty southern wa3rs and pronunciations, while 
Princess might have been city bred. Honor did not 
tease her now about her love for Miss Kingsley, though 
they wrote letters every week, and Edith sent samples of 
her new gowns. 

Charlton Henderson's journeys had proved very troub- 
lesome to all concerned. Grandpapa Carew took up his 
abode at the Henderson House altogether. Millicent 
decided not to have any evening receptions. Every 
pleasant day she and her husband went out driving as it 
was the best diversion they could find. Dr. Carew was 
amazed at the latent strength he developed. There were 
times when Millicent only could soothe him, and oc- 
casionally he kept her up until midnight, but her patience 
with him was infinite. 

Hope Drayton's engagement was cordially approved 
of by society, though that did not make so much differ- 
ence to her. Mr. AUard was a young man of undeniable 
talent, a cultivated and irreproachable gentleman, who 
never confused truth with rudeness, or ill timed 
brusquerie with wit. A man who would not be easily 
turned from the high purposes to which he had dedicated 
his life, not from any desire for eminence, but deliberate, 
earnest conviction, who would never palter with truth, 
yet present it in its most persuasive and attractive aspect, 
and who would work honesdy for humanity. Already 
he was considered an acquisition to the clerical society. 

He did not plume himself on his family connection 
nor his handsome income which had enabled him to 
accept the mission in a much needed part of the city. 
They had succeeded in obtaining a fine plot of ground 
and expected to have their chapel completed for Christ- 
mas services. 
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The last of October the ardent young lover Bertram 
came flying across the continent, in splendid health and 
filled to the brim with joyous hope. He stole a few days 
to visit his parents, and then sped on the wings not only 
of love but steam, the annihilator of distances. Edith 
Kingsley was to be all ready, and then after brief wed- 
ding festivities they were to return. All the Sherburne 
contingent as the older girls had called them were invited 
to spend Thanksgiving at the old house and keep the 
feast. 

Honor used sometimes to wonder at the girl of the 
year before. She still enjoyed society very much and 
was perhaps a greater favorite than ever. But even to 
herself she seemed to have grown clearer sighted. Life 
had new meanings to her. It was not hers to squander 
as the mood took her, but had purposes that unfolded 
every day. 

<' It is like having a garden and watching the flowers 
come into bloom. Some of them are surprises." 

"That is the experience," replied her mother, "and 
the experiences are what makes Hfe, as well as wisdom." 



CHAPTER XXI. 
another's experience. 



THERE were as great surprises in life as if one was 
watching the garden. The human blossoms had 



color, fragrance, radiance. One morning a card came 
up to her. " Mrs. Deering." 

She repeated the name. Where had she heard it? 
She could not remember half the names in the societies 
and the associations. She smiled at her remissness and 
thought she oi!ight to keep a name and description book 
as the Statesman Mr. Blaine did in early life. 

She gave her sunny hair a toss. It was growing rap- 
idly, but Reese said — " O cut off the ends and don't let 
it get long. It gives you such a merry look." 

She li)ced the youthfulness coming back. ^'I don't 
want to be an old maid too soon," she told herself. 
** But the years go so fast after you are twenty." 

A lady arose with dignified grace from the chair in the 
comer, and smiled. 

"O Miss Towne, my dear Miss Towne! " and she 
clasped both hands, then colored and laughed. " Mrs. 
Deering, I mean ! What a lovely surprise ! " 

" Are you quite certain it is you, Honor Carew? You 
had a younger sister if I remember rightly ? Why you 
look as if you hadn't finished your teens." 

"I have been set back," with a radiant light in the 
eyes. " I've had leave to live two or three years over 
again." 

335 
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" Then live them well, my dear. We do not all get 
the opportunity. I have thought of you so many times. 
I saw Miss Bradford just before I was married, and we 
have exchanged a few letters. We — Mr. Deering and 
I/' and there was a sort of wild rose bloom on her cheek 
as if she was not yet accustomed to the reference, but it 
was owing to the newness of meeting Honor — '' came in 
town yesterday. We went to call on Miss Bradford. 
How delightfully they get along, and Miss Celia is a 
genius with her needle and her fine taste. She works 
thoughts in her flowers. I believe I like the silk em- 
broidery better than the lace work. One seems living, 
the other marble fret-work, but she is an artist in both. 
And she gives the credit of her success to your mother.'* 

*' Mamma does have the gift of bringing the right 
people together, the people who want to do, and the peo- 
ple who want things done. I think she could manage a 
high class intelligence oflftce.*' 

" That is a rare art. And you have had various for- 
tunes, but they seem to have agreed with you. I sup- 
pose this is the period of enjo)rment? " smiling with a 
sweet sort of approval, as if enjoyment was one of th6 
concomitants of youth. 

"But I want to hear about you," and Honor drew her 
over to the divan where there was just room for two in a 
cozy fashion provocative of confidences. "Oh, dear 
Miss Towne, you had a love story — you were Miss 
Towne then — and latterly I have developed a rapacious 
appetite for them. We have a cousin whose love story 
has kept up its interest the whole year and ended in a 
happy marriage, in despite of Shakespeare," and Honor 
laughed wholesomely. 

" I wonder — about the love story," as if she was delv- 
ing in the past. 
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It was just before I graduated. We were having tea 
in Miss Mainwaring's room. And you spoke of — an early 
experience ' * % 

Honor flushed, not quite sure she had a right to refer 
to it, but Mrs. Deering smiled with a kind of interior 
content, as if recalling it was not disagreeable. 

" That was for Essie's benefit. I believe it was the 
first time I ever referred to it. She had a lover — a man 
all the family approved of. Perhaps in this case true 
love ran too smoothly. She had ambitions and a great 
deal of the heroic courage of youth. She was a pretty, 
bright, attractive girl. She had partly accepted the 
man, then she wavered. A friend of hers was a medical 
missionary, another was out among the Indians, and 
their lives stirred her to the quick. She thought this 
man had few ambitions, she wanted a man who would 
distinguish himself, or else she wanted to do something 
grand." 

'* Well ? " Honor subjoined in the pause. 

Mrs. Deering laughed with pleasant softness. " Her 
Indian teacher friend married a brave three or four years 
younger than herself and went to housekeeping with him, 
earned most of the support I believe. Her missionary 
friend returned broken in health. The doctor said she 
would never be able to stand the climate and that she 
must not attempt it." 

" And Miss Mainwaring ? *' 

" She married her true love and is very happy. She 
has a lovely home in a beautiful country town, and is 
one of the first ladies, is doing a very excellent work on 
the lines of sincere practical living and has one little 
daughter. She is really full of delight." 

" A good many girls give up their first ideals," said 
Honor with a half regret. 
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"Have you rdinquished yours ? " 

"I haven't been able to settle upon any. What do I 
lack — ^wisdom ? '' with a reflective and half doubtful 
glance. 

** Wisdom in deciding is not always from knowledge 
acquired, but sometimes from illusions abandoned. 
There must be a capability and a fitness for the desired 
pursuit, love for it won't do all. I met another of the 
disappointed ones at Niagara this summer — well perhaps 
disappointed is not quite the right word ; convinced her 
path would not lead to success. Do you remember Miss 
Famsworth?" 

" O yes. I hunted her up when I was in Rome. I 
thought her rather discouraged. It was not so easy to 
win fame. And has she married? " 

Honor was all eagerness and the excitement made her 
eyes bright. 

"Yes, married," smiling with a half amused expres- 
sion. " Her husband is a bright young fellow, a com- 
mercial traveler with a good deal of vim and the self- 
assertion necessary for that business. She looked very 
happy. We met at luncheon at the hotel. She came 
home in the -summer, as an aunt had left her a little 
money. She is not very enthusiastic about life abroad, 
and declares you must spend a great deal of money if 
you mean to do anything. I never considered her a 
real genius, though talent and perseverance do work their 
way up." 

" It seems to me most lives — ^women's, I mean, end in 
marriage," Honor said in a tone that was not eminently 
satisfactory. 

"And why not since it is really the crown of a 
woman's life ! " 

" I am glad you were crowned." This time her tone 
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was joyous and she caught Mrs. Deering's hand. " I 
am glad you are happy— of your own choice. And I 
hope you are very much in love. Mamma is^ and, she is 
years older than you." 

"Are you dying for the story, Honor?" The tone 
was almost as merry as a girl's. '' Yes. It is better 
than the old love, for it has belief, satisfaction in it. At 
first it had a great pain, because I could have made such 
an error of judgment, but I found the pain really inter- 
fered with my happiness. A girl cannot see everything 
at twenty, though I wonder now that they choose as 
wisely as they do. This man that I thought would be 
content to plod along the well-trodden path has taken 
great interest in the town of his adoption, has filled sev- 
eral offices, been sent twice to the state legislature at 
Albany, and was talked of as congressman for his dis- 
trict, but declined the nomination. His little boy had 
just died, his wife opposed it bitterly, and she was not in 
a fit condition to be left alone. He has contributed 
several fine articles to the solid magazines of the day on 
the questions that are interesting thoughtful people. And 
with a different influence I see he could have aspired to 
a wider sphere. There have been many sad, dishearten- 
ing things in his life, and I am trying to make amends." 

" You might better have married him at first," Honor 
subjoined with a little hesitation. 

" Ruskin says — 'Every duty we omit obscures a truth 
we might have known.' The duty then was a more care- 
ful consideration of his qualities to see if there were among 
them the virtues and aims I really desired. But I had 
my heart set on my own desires which seemed the great- 
est thing to me. I was not thinking of a home or indi- 
vidual needs, but of the whole wide world in youthful 
enthusiasm. I suppose I was not a marrying girl," with 
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a faint smile. "So I did not see the truth. During 
those years I had two offers, both at the west, but in new 
institutions, at advanced positions, but not as much 
salary as I was making. And I was very much inter- 
ested in girls' college life." 

*' Is it good or bad ? " queried Honor. 

"Good," unhesitatingly. "It gives a girl a truer 
estimate of herself when she comes to years of discre- 
tion, which is not always at twenty. It does in most 
instances show you what you are capable of, and in others 
what you are not fitted for. It improves frivolous girls 
though it may not be apparent at once. I mean the 
Deering girls shall go to college if they do not have 
lovers too soon." 

"O, tell me about them," eagerly. "Are they 
nice?" 

"Not in your acceptation of the term. They have 
been worse than motherless and had a silly indulgent 
grandmother who thought only of fine clothes for them, 
and the future was bounded by * when you are married.' 
She was married at sixteen, her daughter married Mr. 
Deering at eighteen. She is dead now. The girls have 
about five thousand dollars apiece which they think will 
buy nearly everything and give them a journey to Paris. 
I have an excellent governess for them. I did not like 
to trust them to a boarding school until they were better 
disciplined. There my dear, you have the whole story, 
almost as if it was impersonal. But I am very happy, 
and I might have been happy years before if I had not 
obscured the truth. "^ 

" Ruskin says so many excellent things. I think I 
shall begin to read him over. I read to mamma an hour 
a day. And I belong only to two clubs this winter." 

" I have restricted myself to that number," and Mrs. 
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1 
Deering smiled. " I think the tendency is to crowd our 

lives too much. We need some leisure to digest what 
we hear and read. We get too diffuse." 

<*0, I am so glad you are happy, even if all the 
blessedness of the world is not comprised in it. I sup- 
pose we can only have our own little piece." 

<<But we may embroider beautiful truths on that, 
cheerfuhaess, helpfuhiess and the good of our kind and 
happiness wherever we can bestow that. But I am 
making you an unconscionable call. I should like you 
to see Mr. Deering. Wc dine at the Bradfords to-night. 
You might come and lunch with us at the hotel. Our 
stay is rather brief " 

" O, it will be more to the purpose for you to come 
here. You just had a glimpse of mamma the day I 
graduated, but she is worth seeing near at hand. As for 
papa :" 

"I should be delighted to meet him." 

"Mamma is out this morning. Yes, you and Mr. 
Deering come to-morrow, and I will be sure to have 
papa, even if he has to depute a critical case to some one 
else. And I want to see your hero." 

'' O, do not call him that. You may be disappointed," 
yet the smile had in it a contradiction of the words, 
and was indescribably tender. She had years of ad- 
miration to make up to him for what he had suffered 
through her. 

" And we haven't talked about the girls. They have 
strayed off in so many paths." 

"Nor about you. I have had the floor. You see 
old habits crop out, though then I rarely talked about 
myself." 

''I am glad you did, that once. Yom: good seed 
may have gone farther than you thought." 
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Mrs. lieering rose. She had a fine figure and one of 
the gracious faces that indicated energy, resolution and 
a certain benignity, with eyes that were at once dark and 
tender, but could transfix one with their clear shining. 
There was a bright tint of health in lip and cheek, and 
her rippling hair was just beginning to be touched with 
white. 

Honor told the incidents of the call over to her 
mother who was pleased with the luncheon invitatioD. 
She thought at first she would ask Miss Bradford, then 
she concluded she would rather have the guests to her- 
self. Miss Bradford somehow had gone over to MilU- 
cent, and really seemed less interested in her. Honor 
thought. 

Almost unknowingly she held a grudge against Honor. 
Something the girl had done or said, or had not done 
was answerable for the sudden defection of Gordon 
Wentworth. She had counted on his friendship, of his 
settling in the city, of nice talks, for his experiences were 
wide as well as charming. Honor made him frivolous, 
lowered his tone, she thought. Of course Honor had 
not been in love with him, she could have forgiven her 
more readily if that had been the case. But something 
had touched his fancy and made him a little absent to- 
wards the last. 

Miss Bradford was not thinking of him as a possible 
lover. To a degree she was satisfied with her own life 
for the next few years at all events. But she was hurt 
at losing her friend, at his not even writing the letters a 
traveler could make so interesting. People did write to 
her a good deal and some of the missives were delight- 
ful. 

Honor read aloud while her mother rested on the 
couch. They took their hour when it was most con- 
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venient, so it never proved an inconvenience. She 
quoted Ruskin's sentence, and said they would take him 
up. Then in a kind of perplexed manner she ex- 
claimed, 

''Mamma^ could you always tell just what was a 
duty?" 

Mrs. Carew considered a moment. ** I do not believe 
it is always clear," she returned gravely. "There is the 
old rule that I once tried to follow — doing the duty 
nearest one. But I found that was not always the true 
test either. You sometimes see in it an approval of your 
own thoughts and plans or desires, because they are so 
near to you. But I suppose we do obscure the truth. 
We find that when we have to retrace our steps. And 
there is a good deal of going back to life, as well as 
pressing forward. There are dropped stitches in all lives, 
and though you may knit them up, there is always a 
little irregularity. When you press your finger over it 
you can feel it, and that is what the conscientious heart 
must do, cannot help doing. And presently we may 
come to the truth we might have known. Happy for us 
if it is not too late." 

" Then Ruskin was not wrong ? " inquired Honor with 
an apprehensive breath. 

*' Not when you take in the larger meaning. But we 
are so apt to get on the small side of life because we 
wish quick returns, the bread , for to-day. You see we 
cannot live all at once, and have the wisdom of years in 
our youth. There really would be nothing left for the 
later times. And life has no promise of peace, that is 
for eternity. It is to be a continual warfare with some 
victories." 

Honor went on with her reading. Afterwards when 
her mother was engaged with visitors she took up some 
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embroidery and thought over last winter. Had she ob- 
scured truth? There was something not quite comfort- 
able and she hated to think of it. She said to herself — 
^< it is all ended, and it isn't at all likely I shall ever see 
Mr. Wentworth again, and I did not really fall in love 
with him." She wondered if she could not more easily 
forgive some of the small experiments she had made if 
she could honestly bring that as an excuse ! The effort 
was pure coquetry that she had despised in other girls. 
She wished she did not have it to remember. 

The luncheon was an occasion of much pleasure to all. 
Mr. Deering was a very manly looking man, without any 
of the accessories that attract one suddenly. He was 
rather grave looking, for his life had made some impress 
on his face, but it had not marked it with cynicism or 
faithlessness. Honor could not know that it had a certain 
strength that had not developed at three and twenty, and 
that he was a more noticeable man now than then. His 
eyes were blue, quite dark and had definite meanings^ 
What they promised he would keep to until the end of 
his days. His mouth had firm but not unpleasant lines, 
and his voice had a cultured sound as if it were seldom 
used for harsh or arbitrary purposes. It had a true ring 
in spite of gentleness that an unobservant person might 
pronounce weak. 

And he certainly was intelligent. You could not im- 
agine Miss Towne marrying a man lacking in that re- 
spect, though she had considered him rather slow 
thoughted in those early da)rs. He kept himself well in- 
formed on all the subjects of the day, both east and west, 
and his conclusions showed a ripeness of judgment that 
made him very interesting. The policies of the govern- 
ment, the advancement of the south, the aspect of for- 
eign nations were well considered, and one could see he 
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was proud of the respect so recently paid to the coutitry. 
He hoped to go to Washington a few weeks after con- 
gress was in session to hear the discussions on our for- 
eign policies. 

*' It is about a year since I was there and that was 
only a brief stay on some business. I was a witness in a 
losing case and knew I could do no good, but I went for 
friendship's sake. We hoped the parties would accept 
the earlier verdict, but it was life or death to them and 
they appealed. There were some notably able argu- 
ments on both sides, and I was well repaid. The coun- 
sel for. the prosecution was a very handsome young man, 
and his voice carried conviction as well as his fine points. 
If I had a case that could be honorably won I should 
want to place it in his hands." 

" The big patent case," said the doctor assertively. 

a O — did you know about it— were you there ? " 

** No. I was sorry afterwards I did not go, when he 
liad such showers of praise. Edward Sherburne, was it 
not?" 

** Yes — do you know him? " and Mr. Deering glanced 
up full of interest. 

" He is " the doctor looked smilingly at his wife, 

''not quite a nephew but passes as such." 

" His father is my own cousin," returned Mrs. Carew. 
** And his mother was one of my dearest girl friends." 

*' O indeed ! " Mr. Deering smiled. " At first I said 
to myself that handsome young fellow will depend more 
on his looks than on his brains. But I found there was no 
lack of brain in his argument. In a way I was sorry for 
the others to lose, but my sense of absolute justice was 
satisfied. They should have made a compromise earlier. 
I believe we can bear other people's misfortunes with 
equanimity in such a case. We all know of those cases 
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where the wrong wins, I am sorry to say. That young 
man has a brilliant future before him, if— — '' 

" If what ?" inquired Mrs. Carew with rather mirth- 
ful curiosity. 

''If praise and vanity and women do not spoil it 
aU." 

Dr. Carew laughed wholesomely. '' I think he is oa 
the level track now/' he subjoined. 

"Wasn't he always? I'm interested in him. His 
father is a judge, I know." 

"He had some vagaries. First he was resolved ta 
make himself a fine critic and master of literature. Then 
he decided to study medicine. I had him a year. That, 
would have been a tremendous disappointment to his 
father, who had a business ready to hand for him. But 
he saw the error of his ways in time. He is a bom 
pleader or orator, and would not have made a first class 
physician." 

" I sincerely congratulate you and him," bowing with, 
cordial grace. 

"Honor, there was a cousin at the commence- 
ment " began Mrs. Deering in a tone of inquiry. 

" Yes, my aunt, his mother was there and two girl 
cousins, the lover of one, and this young man was the- 
brother." 

"How comes he to have a different name?" asked 
Mr. Deering. 

" From an estate he inherits, Sherburne House. The- 
name goes with it," explained the doctor. 

L3mdell had colored at the question, now she smiled, 
over at her husband. 

The lunch had been most enjoyable, and they were. 
sorry to part with the guests. 

" I have had a delightful time," said Mrs. Deering,. 
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** and I wish you might come out and visit me, Honor. 
I have had two or three of the girls and Miss Bradford 
has promised me a week next sunmier." 

Honor thought she should be truly delighted to go. 
The rencontre had been productive of much real pleasure^ 
and the young girl decided she should like to see more of 
Mr. Deering. 

''Really that was quite a treat/' declared Lyndell 
afterwards. <' It was a marriage worth waiting for." 

Honor thought of the years lost out of it, the years 
another woman had trampled on. How had a man like 
Mr. Deering come to make such an unfortunate mar- 
riage? 

She did not know, could not guess, neither could the 
young man of that period, how much a scheming mother 
had done to bring it about, when he decided the larger 
possibilities were not for him. In those days he was 
very modest, his best qualities were rather late in ripen- 
ing as some fruit that needs frost to bring out the true 
flavor. 

Honor wrote to Milly Beaumanoir in her first leisure, 
and she was not owing her a letter either, but gave her 
an account of the luncheon and the praise bestowed upon 
Edward. Milly teased him the first time he came down. 
Honor had written a letter all about him. 

** Let me see it, do," he pleaded. 

*' The idea ! You won't want to hear the bad things, 
and the nice ones will make you vain." 

" O, there were some nice ones? " 

" Well, it would have been horrid to have it all bad." 

" Why then you ought to give it to me as an antidote 
to my vanity." 

"01 should feel so sorry to — ^to " blushing and 

laughing. 
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** What will you take for it ? Honor always was a 
good one to tell a fellow of his faults. I am quite sure 
she meant you to show it to me so that I could take heed 
and improve." 

" Honor is nicer than she used to be — ever ance she 
was ill. There was a time when she was " 

" Flirting with everybody ? " 

*^ And making fun of love and all that. I thought she 
would surely be engaged to that man we met abroad." 

"Wentworth? And you are sure now that she 
isn't?" 

"O, not sure. But if he loved her I don't sec how 
he could fly off like that. May be she was just flirting. 
She doesn't correspond with him, I know that." 

" Well — about the letter. Run and get it like a good 
girl. What shall I give you ? " 

"O yes, you're very sweet now. Honor would be 
angry if she knew it." 

"Well," coaxingly, "we won't tell her. Then you 
come up to Washington and buy the prettiest thing you 
can find." 

"That's bribery. Then you'll hale me up for accept- 
ing a bribe, venality, isn't that what they call it ? " 

"But in that case I'd' get myself into trouble." 

There was a merry twinkle in his eye and his voice had 
a laugh in it. 

"O, I've just been teasing you. There wasn't any- 
thing much — some one came to luncheon who heard 
your great argument in the patent case and said you were 
a handsome young man. Think of one man saying that 
about another ! " 

" And Honor, cruel girl, declared I had no beauty to 
speak of!" 

" She didn't either. Honor said once you were too 
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handsome for a man. I think that's the reason she 
doesn't like you." 

"I'll get the smallpox." 

" O you horrid thing ! Some day Bertram will be 
quite as handsome as you. I think the girls should have 
had the beauty." 

" Poor little girl. You may be beautiful in old age. 
Everybody has to be handsome some time in life. Bring 
me the letter and I'll get you a box of miracle powder 
that will make your nose Grecian, your eyes Oriental, 
your hair silken, your complexion cream and roses, your 
figure like a sylph and all the young men in the county 
will be tumbling over each other to get a glimpse of 
you." 

" Sherburne, you are struck with a silly fit I " she 
commented severely. 

But he did get the letter before he returned to Wash- 
ington. It hadn't Honor's comments, but even second- 
hand praise was sweet when she had deigned to write it, 
and preface it with, " O, I must tell you what a guest 
we had here to luncheon said about Edward." And he 
wondered for the himdredth time if she really was in love 
with Wentworth. 

A family party went down to the pier when the steamer 
came in with Bertram and his bride. Bertram looked 
spirited and glowing, but the bride was quite shy among 
her new relatives. Princess and Cousin Ned were fain 
to carry them home for the night, but Bertram found 
they could take a train in an hour, and was anxious to 
be at Sherburne as speedily as possible. 

"And you are all coming down next week," he de- 
clared joyously. " The Sherburne Clan and the Murray 
Clan. We will have a grand old Thanksgiving, and if 
Edward doesn't ever get married I shall take Sherburne 
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House, but we will let him come in his old age for a 
shdter." 

They all accompanied them to the train, then Cousin 
Ned looked after the luggage, paid duties and saw it safely 
started. 

" Cousin Ned is one of the very best of men, and it is 
a shame some lovely woman doesn't marry him," Honor 
declared. " He comes at every one's beck and call." 

" He is keeping comppy for you," returned her father 
with a spice of mischief. 

Yes, they must all go to the Thanksgiving, the wed- 
ding feast. Uncle Leonard made a great point of it 
himself. He wanted all the family together before any 
breaks came, or any one went away again. 

"It won't be possible for MiUy to go," said Honor 
half in inquiry. 

" O no. Charlton cannot bear her out of his sight, and 
then it would not be a happy occasion for her, poor girl. 
I hope she may have strength given her to the very end, 
but I never looked for her to have so much fortitude and 
courage. We must thank God for that. His grace is 
her sustaining power. She has developed into a noble 
woman." 

" It seems horrid to think of Charlton's dying, but 
there are so many useful people dropping out of life. 
There was that Mrs. Morton, and what is to become of 
her four little children ? " 

Mrs. Morton had been a widow two years and had a 
situation that provided the little family with a comfort- 
able home. A week's illness had taken her out of the 
world, and left four little orphans to charity. 

" Mrs. Durand will take Janie to play with and amuse 
her poor invalid son, and we must put the rest in some 
Home. We cannot understand all these mysteries." 
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** And papa thinks Charlton may live years yet/' 

Honor's tone was clearly that of protest. 

<' He does seem better in almost every respect. My 
dear, since God gave you back to me I do not question 
His will. And it is a very solemn thing to even think 
that one's death would be a relief. No, do not let us 
question." 

<< I do not suppose that if Randolph came home dis- 
abled we should want to give him up." 

''I have trusted him to the Lord also/' said her 
mother reverently. 

They went on with their preparations. Reese would 
have a holiday and get off early on Wednesday. All the 
Draytons would go, and quite a host of the Murray 
cousins with the uncle who had always been such a 
favorite with them all. He was getting stout and lazy, 
he declared, and Aunt Gertrude had some babies, but 
she was still gay and entertaining. Princess would take 
her little baby but leave the others at home. 

Cousin Ned said there were so many they ought to 
have special rates, and they certainly were a merry 
party. 

Lyndell and her husband talked of the gatherings, of 
Leonard's wedding, of her own — was it so long ago? It 
seemed like a dream. 

*' And there have been so few real sorrows. Leonard 
has not had one." 

He was a fine specimen of middle life as he came to 
welcome them to Sherburne House. Edward and Ber- 
tram and Larry a nice tall boy, and his three daughters. 
Princess was the only one who was small and dainty like 
her mother, the other two girls had long ago outgrown 
her. The Amorys with their one son and daughter. 
Pearl being at St. Petersburg. Daisy was a slim, pretty. 
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artistic-looking girl, her father's {Hide. Her lover had 
been bidden to the feast, and would arrive the next 
morning. 

''It was a shame to leave Mr. AUard out/' declared 
Honor, at which Hope Drayton blushed scarlet. 

Bertram was a very proud young husband, and en- 
joyed his honors to the full. Edith had been taken in 
quite as cordially as on her first visit, and was as much 
at home as if she had always lived at Sherburne House. 

There was a pang at the mother's heart though no 
one would have guessed it from the radiant, smiling face. 
It seemed to her that this feast should belong to Edward, 
that his wife ought to be here in her husband's house. 
Bertram was very dear to her, and to see her children 
happy was Tessy Beaumanoir's dearest desire, but her 
first-bom boy, the recipient of Aunt Lyndell's generous 
gift should come in and take possession. 

They had a delightful evening talking over old times 
and making them seem as if it were only yesterday. 

Bertram Carew kissed his wife tenderly out on the 
old porch in the moonlight. Were they not in God's 
care and could they not trust Him ? 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ENDING OF THE QUEST. 

THE sun rose brilliantly on Thanksgiving morning. 
It had been a pleasant autumn all along the 
Eastern coast, but here summer still seemed to linger in 
fragrance and beauty. It took Lyndell Carew back to 
her girlhood. She could not remember when she had 
been so light-hearted. 

"Let us go for a walk,*' her husband said. 

They stole away quietly. Down through the planta- 
tion, cutting off a great piece of the winding road and 
coming out at length to the old house where Bertram 
had been bom and where his sweet mother had died in 
hardly more than girlhood. And in that upper chamber 
whose name had indeed been Peace, Lyndell Sherburne 
had learned some of life's holiest lessons. One could 
almost expect to see Aunt Neale with her girlish com- 
plexion and tall slim figure slowly wandering about. 
The house was rented, it seemed desecration to part with 
it. Here were some of the old trees, the riotous tangles 
of vines, little black children running about, why it took 
one back years. 

"Are you tired ? " Dr. Carew asked. 

"O, no." Her face was blooming with joy and 
exercise. 

" Then let us go along here a little distance. I hope* 
the place has not changed '' 

The improvements had gone the other way, from the 

353 
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railroad station. They tamed into a little foot-path^ 
thick with fallen leaves, autumn's ripening harvest. 

^'O ! " she uttered a ^ft cry. There was an old 
moss-grown stone. 

" We sat here in one of the great moments of our 
lives, our love. One doesn't go through the whole 
alphabet at marriage nor in the first two or three years. 
I look at other lives that have turned on such a very 
little thing and gone swift to destruction. Ours could 
not have, but I was blind with youth and dreams of suc- 
cess. And here we confessed our sins and started anew. 
They have been blessed years." 

She leaned her head on his shoulder in the silence. 
He gave a pitying thought to the man he had sent 
away that his daughter might not know and suffer. 
What was God's will would come to her. It was not 
so strange an occurrence, the sin was in yielding to the 
•temptation. 

''We cannot sit here and dream all day and play at 
l)eing babes in the woods. Let us hunt up the doctor 
and get some sort of conveyance for it is too far to walk 
back." 

Dr. Underwood was fain to keep them but they would 
have -all day to-morrow, and they must be returned to 
Sherburne House before an alarm was given. 

At the house they had been having a merry time. 
Daisy Amory was bright and full of mirth, Hope, Honor, 
and Milly kept the two young men sharpening their wits 
by exercise. The smaller children had a frolic out of 
doors. They were all surprised to see Dr. Carew and 
X,3mdell drive up in Dr. Underwood's buggy. The 
whole family were coming presently. And now it was 
time to go to the station for the other young man. Daisy 
had admitted there would be another member to the 
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family by* spring. And Philadelphia would be a half 
way house for all the cousins. 

Mr. Eastwood proved very attractive. Hope had the 
courage to admit to herself that Mr. AUard would have 
been no unwelcome addition. Then Grandmamma Beau* 
manoir and her old lover, and all the Underwoods came 
and the big dining-room was filled as it had been in 
olden times. 

What a dinner it was ! Gayety and jesting, bright 
speeches and laughter, the health and happiness of the 
young bride who had left her own people but was not 
allowed to miss them, and then Bertram's, who rose and 
made a brilliant answer. Then it went round amid much 
amusement, until it came to the master of Sherburne and 
a hope that he would have a happy wedding-day. 

Honor did not look toward him. They were quite 
like old friends again, even disputing some points. He 
divided himself impartially among the girls, being per- 
haps a little more devoted to Hope, though now he knew 
what made the quick rifts of color come and go in her 
fau" face. Would there ever be any time when a word 
of his would call that blessed, hesitating light that half 
confessed, in Honor's eyes? 

They sat up late talking over the old times. Grand- 
papa Beaumanoir remembered so many of them. Uncle 
Con Murray had his share as well, but his were the 
amusing incidents. And it did seem as though Lyndell 
Sherburne was the centre of it all. \ 

** You see what a lot of tradition you will have to 
carry,'' said Bertram gayly to his wife. '^ And after all 
you didn't come in with William the Conqueror." 

Edith smiled and did not look at all alarmed. It was 
very delightful to be welcomed by everybody, especially 
this splendid brother-in-law. 
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The weather still held fine the next day, and they 
found so much to do. No one wanted to make the first 
break. On Saturday they must go. 

But the break came just at dusk. A td^gram was 
brought up for Dr. Carew. 

He kept his face and his nerves steady. The delight- 
ful visit should not be marred. 

" I must be in New York to-morrow morning," he 
announced quietly. ^* A doctor's holidays cannot always 
be his own, so I must go up to-night.'' 

Lyndell glanced up suddenly. 

" It only makes a few hours difference. You can all 
come up to-morrow. Will some one drive me to the 
station ? I'm sorry to start off this way, but some one 
else will no doubt be relieved when I appear." 

" O dear, I wonder when we will have the next glad 
time," MiUy exclaimed disconsolately. 

"When you are married," suggested her brother 
Edward. 

*' Since there is no hope of you," she retorted. 

There was a little confusion and regretful farewells, 
but Uncle Bertram said when he retired, he should come 
to Sherburne House and stay a month. Physicians did 
sometimes retire. 

Some of the neighbors had been asked in and they 
had another delightful evening. Now and then a vague 
thought crossed Lyndell's mind, but her husband was 
too often called away for her to be really suspicious. 

He was glad she had not questioned him more closely. 
When he was in the train he took out the telegram again. 

" Come at once," it said. " At noon to-day." 

So the poor useless life had returned to the God who 
gave it. 

Grave questions had often confronted him that some- 
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times almost staggered faith. The deep unfathomable 
mystery that was like a blank wall shutting out human 
knowledge and importunate asking could be answered 
only by God in another world. He did not attempt to 
peer into it now, understanding earthly limitations. Ete 
had tried sincerely to rouse Charlton Henderson to some 
sense of moral accountability, but he believed nothing. 
Then they had ministered to his physical wants and kept 
him as comfortable as possible. He did not see that 
anything more could have been done. And now it was 
all ended. 

His father was anxiously awaiting Dr. Carew. 

"There will be nothing painful to remember," the 
elder doctor began, and that was a great relief. " He 
was very restless Thursday night. I really was tempted 
to double his dose of opium, but I found the heart action 
extremely weak, though it had been times before. Mil- 
licent was so tired out that I sent her to bed at one in the 
morning. I had hard work for an hour, then he quieted, 
and seemed to sleep peacefully, unconsciously all the 
morning. There was no change and one could hardly 
tell when the last moment came. It was a shock to Mil- 
licent, but Mrs. Henderson took it very calmly. No 
one can sorrow, and the saddest ending of a human life 
is the sense of relief when it is over, because every 
earthly hope has died out so long before." 

Charlton Henderson looked quite like an old man, but 
• the expression was peaceful as if he had indeed " fallen 
on sleep." 

Millicent's first interview with her father was one of 
sorrow and resignation commingled. She had seen the 
mistakes of the past, and borne the consequences nobly, 
meekly. That she had been enabled to find some con- 
solation both were thankful. It had not cost so many 
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years of her life but that the future might blossom 
anew. 

Lyndell Carew had not at first mistrusted but it came 
to her the next morning, although she did not dream 
that all was over. She would not dampen any one's joy. 

Fart of the guests said good-bye at Washington. 
Millicent and Ljmdell found many cheerful subjects for 
conversation. Hope and Honor were full of the delights 
of their visit, and Daisy Amory's coming marriage. 

" Then yours," said Honor. " Milly and I will be the 
only grown up ones left." 

Daisy was to keep house in Philaddphia and have a 
pretty studio, surrounding herself with artistic friends. 
Her lover was very proud of her gift and not at all aftaid 
he would be neglected by its use. She confessed to 
Honor that she was very anxious to see her sister Milli- 
cent, and that she thought the little book of poems ex- 
quisite. She hardly remembered her, indeed had not 
seen her since her marriage, but meant to come up to the 
city and have a nice time with them alL 

'< She is so cordial and sweet," said Honor, << and has 
some of Pearl's ways, though not near all her beauty." 

All but Lyndell were a good deal startled at the ti« 
dings that met them. The very atmosphere of death 
brings with it a reverence, and for days after the funeral 
they experienced the awe that universally follows. Mil- 
licent was much exhausted by the long drain, and though 
not ill was compelled to be very quiet for the next few • 
weeks. They gave her the warmest sympathy, sorrow 
it could hardly be. 

Honor and her mother were very busy again. Honor 
was learning lessons in the higher humanity that helps 
onward Heaven's good-will from a nobler motive than 
that of her last year. ~ How flippant and frivolous she 
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had been even about the most' sacred duties I Woman- 
hood comprehended something more at Christmastide 
than the flinging broad cast of gifts to the poor. It 
meant being brave and true in all things^ gentle and com- 
passionate, wise for the mistaken, strong for the weak, and 
since she had been given so much in knowledge, in op- 
portunity she must let her light shine in the twilight 
about her, teach with discrimination, help with patience. 

Mrs. Deering's letters were a delight to her, they 
opened new avenues of thought, and even purpose, she 
said to herself. They were more quiet than usual, but 
Honor found her days filled with new pleasures. 

Daisy Amory and her father came up for a short visit,, 
and the three girls had a delightful time haunting pictiu-e 
galleries and stores, unearthing curiosities, and enjoying 
Princess Kenneth and her pretty household. Daisy's 
wedding would be rather quiet, as she wasn't a real 
society girl, she said, and wasn't compelled to go through 
the fuss and parade. There was a very charming sim- 
plicity about her. 

Honor was really fascinated by the reminiscences of 
Uncle Paul and her mother, of times before she had any 
share in them. And he kept sa3dng — 

" O Honor, how you do suggest 3rour mother ! And 
have you thought, Dell, how very much Millicent in her 
momning gown reminds one of the widowhood of the 
older Millicent? " 

That was true enough. It was odd how family like- 
nesses came out. 

They were sorry to have them go. " But I shall run 
up often," said Daisy in her bright fashion. '< We shall 
be so near.** 

The marriage was quiet and soon over. Honor, Hope 
and Cousin Ned went down for the first guests, and 
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Edward Sherburne came up. The house was not grand 
but beautiful in its appointments, and if the new husband 
was not as exuberant in his joy as Bertram had been, he 
was very gracious and entertaining. 

Bertram had gone to his new appointment the first of 
the year, but Tessy had pleaded with her son to wait a 
little before setting up a new home. Another road had 
been built which shortened the distance considerably, and 
made this quite possible. And her other boy ran down 
frequently. How happy they were together, laughing, 
teasing and chaffing each other. Was she not the hap- 
piest mother under the sun ! Only now and then there 
came a grave, mysterious expression in Edward's eyes, as 
if there was something far off, out of his reach that he 
wanted, and whatever it was she prayed that he might 
get it. 

Lyndell Carew had wondered a little what the result 
of Millicent's widowhood would be. They would be 
glad to take her back home. After all this luxury of 
living Millicent had no legal right to anything according 
to the wording of Mr. Henderson's will. Provision had 
been made for children, but none for a wife. Dr. Carew 
was rather glad of this. 

" It does not really harm Millicent, and it will protect 
her by and by from overtures that might be made foi 
wealth. We shall always have enough for her. It is a 
delicate matter and I have not seen my way clear to take 
any step." 

The trustees for the Henderson Home had applied for 
incorporation, and were looking closely into the wording 
of the will to see if Charlton Henderson's half of the 
income could not revert to them at once. Mrs. Hender- 
son might live years, the half of the income was un- 
deniably hers. But the wording of the other was a little 
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ambiguous ; and the trustees resolved to make an effort 
to reclaim it. Two of them called on her one morning 
and laid the matter before her with considerable emphasis 
as to legal rights. She was rather indignant at first. 

<<Let us send for your cousin, Mr. Sherburne/' she 
«aid ; and Edward came up. 

** They have quite a point in law, or rather an astute 
lawyer could make one/' he explained, ''but it looks 
grasping on their part. Still I have found even philan- 
thropical corporations sometimes have small souls." 

Dr. Carew begged her not to make any fight for 
Millicent's sake. 

"My darling," she said to her daughter-in-law, "you 
must know by this time you are worlds dearer to me than 
my own son ever was out of childhood. I cannot give 
you up. Your mother has others, I have but you, and 
without you hfe woidd be too dreary to contemplate. 
Still you are young, and there ought to be some com- 
pensation for your years of lovely devotion to Charlton. 
Through you I have come to understand the higher pur- 
poses of life. You have shown me by your trust in God 
and your unshaken faith, the sweeter and loftier truths 
of God's claims and His service. Yet it would be cruel 
for me to demand your life from henceforth. You ought 
some time to learn what a true marriage is like." 

" O mamma ! mamma ! I shall never go away from 
you. My own mother knows this. But while you need 
me I am yours in all devotion. You have been nobly 
sweet to me. It would break my heart to go away. As 
for marriage " 

" No, no, " she put her hand over the sweet lips. " If 
you are mine there shall be no promises. I shall be 
your mother in deed and truth," and she kissed her 
fervently. 
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''Then, mamma, for my sake do not worry about this 
money. It will cost you a great deal of trouble and 
anxiety. Let me be dependent on you as any daughter 
is on a mother." 

"We should not be poor of course. The house is 
mine and there is income sufficient for all our needs. 
But it seems an unjust advantage to take. I hate the 
grasping principle." 

Sherburne would very willingly have made the fight, 
but they all listened to Dr. Carew's counsel. The half 
income would go to the trustees every year. They were 
fain to have control of the whole and pay Mrs. Hender- 
son her share of the income but to this she would not 
consent. 

Sherburne had been his uncle's guest through this 
time. Honor had come to have a curious feeling about 
him. He had baffling little reserves that piqued her, and 
a habit of authority quite different from the imperious- 
ness of his young manhood. There were many points 
on which they argued, she often out of sheer wilfulness, 
but some combination of influences scattered her re- 
sources, and left her at his mercy. The keen concen- 
trating forces, the brilliance, the touches of unwonted 
gentleness, tenderness almost, that seemed to escape in 
an unguarded moment, had a curious influence over her. 

Even Madame Henderson said — "What a splendid 
man your cousin is. If a woman had a son like 

him " and her voice broke with longing, her eyes 

filled with tears. 

Honor missed him more than she would have ad- 
mitted. He was not cousinly any more. She remem- 
bered how he had carried her that day of her illness^ 
how he was as punctilious as any stranger. 

Once he had questioned Uncle Bertram about Mr. 
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Wentworth and found there was some mystery he did 
not care to explain. Of course it must be about Honor. 
But he was quite certain she did not love him. Had she 
denied him? 

There were so many things to occupy one's attention. 
True living is always busy, always changing. Reese was 
to graduate, and Randolph was to return. Lyndell 
hardly dared let her mind dwell on it, but his letters 
were full of it as if there could be no doubt. 

And then came one. Would they, she and his father 
meet him at San Francisco when the vessel came in. 

She held the paragraph up to her husband. Her eyes 
were full of tears. 

"Well, why not? '^ with an assenting smile. 

** Why it would be splendid," cried Honor enthusias- 
tically. " Could you wait for Reese's graduation? ** 

They studied time and trains and sent telegrams to 
and fro. There would be just time. 

"And it would be awfully hard," declared Reese, 
" when you made such a time over the others. Half the 
world went to see Cousin Bert and Honor and 
Randolph " 

"No, Randolph had his glory mostly to himself," said 
his father. 

"And I have one of the orations. You will all have 
to furbish up your Latin." 

Honor wished she knew some pretty yoimg girls that 
she might give him a reception and ask them in. But 
her friends had passed their merry time. There were 
two or three of the Murray girls at sweet seventeen or so. 

But then he was to attend two dinners, and he knew 
some girls of his own circle to invite to class day and 
general festivities. Milly Beaumanoir would come up. 
Hope and Mr. Allard were much interested. 
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it all passed off finely, and Reese did his god-father 
and all the others much credit. Mr. Drayton gave him 
the heartiest congratulations. 

<' But I do suppose/' he said to Honor the night she 
sat at the head of the table while mamma was speeding 
adross the continent, " that I'll be nowhere when the 
Lieutenant comes home. Why it will be quite strange at 
first, almost as if we had borrowed him." 

"So we have, from the country," returned Honor 
merrily. " Think, a three months' furlough ! " 

They watched for the telegram. The paper an* 
nounced the expected date of the vessel. And only 
three words came. " Safe and well." But Honor knew 
the great joy of her mother's heart had been attained, 
and she was full of joy herself. 

Millicent smiled and said — "It doesn't seem as if 
we could be twins. All that young life seems so long ago 
to me." 

But she was growing back into the present time and 
her lost youth. 

After that they counted the days and the stations. It 
was a still greater thing than returning home from 
Europe. Honor had adorned the house with flowers and 
asked in the nearest and dearest. Uncle Archie had 
come, and the Sherburne household, and the table in the 
dining-room had been drawn out to its fullest extent. 

The young soldier was lean and brown, but bright of 
eye and glad of voice. Other mothers' sons had re- 
turned, other women's husbands, but there were some 
who "were not," whose greeting would come only on 
the resurrection morning. But they were happy, Lyn- 
dell Carewand the children God had given her. 

" It all seems so strange and new," the young fellow 
said in his deep, heartfelt voice, as he glanced around* 

V 
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s. 

*' I used to wonder sometimes if I would ever see home 

again, but there were hundreds of others And 

now we will have a glad time for two long months and 
crowd into it all the joy we can." 

And surely they did. There was much to tell, much 
to hear. The great questions of the country's policy 
they had no time for, it was their own doings, their own 
loves and trials and joys. When the soldier lad was 
rested up a little, and gained some flesh as he did every 
day, and had his new clothes they all felt very proud of 
him. 

Lieutenant Westerfield had returned, but he had not 
been so fortimate. One quite severe wound that had 
come near disabling him, and a fever had been his 
portion of ills. 

''And almost a broken engagement," said Randolph. 
** A girl hasn't any right to accept a soldier's love unless 
she can stick to him through thick and thin, and once 
he was so discouraged that he offered her freedom. I 
thought Agatha was braver than that." 

** But she didn't accept it," said Honor. 

'* Well — ^no. But she might have been more comfort- 
ing. My girl never failed me." 

Randolph went around and kissed his mother. 

They went away for a summering to a pretty moun- 
tain resort where a river ran through a rocky chasm and 
rills and creeks innumerable emptied into it; full of 
shady nooks and fragrant retreats for lovers' uses^ 
Bertram said, who was still addicted to that pastime. 
Hope Drayton and her lover were discussing a marriage 
in the autumn; Milly Beaumanoir had two or three 
admirers, one who had followed her from Washington^ 
but her soldier cousin came in for a good share of at- 
tention. 
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It seemed tx> Lyndell Carew that she hjid never been 
happier than in these few weeks. Was it because she 
was taking the joys of the present as God sent them and 
not forecasting the future with doubt ? For Randolph 
had kept his boyhood's promise and swerved not from the 
path of rectitude. His love was fresh and strong, she 
need not fear for him. He would go away again, he be- 
longed to the country as well as his mother, but first of 
all he was Christ's faithful soldier. Living or dying they 
could never be wholly separated. 

The young people found many pleasures, and much 
light joyous badinage in which Millicent occasionally 
joined. Her other mother desired her to have the best 
of everything, the best happiness. 

Once Mrs. Henderson spoke of Mr. Wentworth. 

''I have thought he might come back," she said 
tentatively. <<He must have heard, for your Cousin 
JBeaumanoir writes to Professor Satterlee." 

" And if he should return? " in half inquiry. 

"O," she exclaimed with a peculiar smile, "he can- 
not have her unless he accepts a mother-in-law. Know- 
ing all things I think he would." 

" He knows more of her story than you have sup- 
posed," and the doctor related the Bombay experience 
to her amazement. " He went away like an honorable 
man because he cared for her and was convinced that it 
was the right thing to do. He is on probation, and the 
kind of man he makes of himself in the next two years 
will decide." 

" I want her to have one draught of happiness," Mrs. 
Henderson said with a vehemence that was almost pain. 
"If I helped blind her to some of the grandest truths of 
life in her undeveloped girlhood, I shall not be selfish 
r/ith the sweet and noble woman. All that is mine shall 
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be hers — ^there is no one who has any right. And I 
shall not stand in the way of her happiness." 

Dr. Carew pressed her hand. '< You are most gener* 
ous," he said. ''Few women have drained such a cup 
of exceeding bitterness as you. We will wait and see 
what amends time has to offer." 

" I trust you," she returned with deep feeling. 

With them all it was a summer idyl out of the stress of 
every-day life. The elders recalled their own dreams of 
love, the younger ones had the delicious satisfactions 
such as they supposed no one ever had so inwrapped in 
the greatest bliss of life. 

And they all watched the byplay between the two who 
to-day were cousins, to-morrow distant friends, then 
laughing skirmishers. What deploying all along the 
line, what sorties, what feints, what retreats, one gaining 
a little, the other retrieving. 

Honor was curiously interested. Sherburne must have 
changed mightily or her penetration and judgment must 
have been at fault. She was not so sure of herself as 
she had been two years ago, but she felt that she was 
larger of soul, capable of taking more comprehensive 
views. 

She thought of his life and ambitions. Like Mr. 
AUard he would have no need to betray his conscience 
for mere money, and the Sherburne blood had had few 
self-seeking channels. He was in the midst of the grand 
things of the time, elegant and cultivated women with 
the complex fineness the active exercise of intellect be- 
stows on those who use it wisely. She hungered for 
4K>me such lifp, to have something to do with earnest 
working souls, with a man's larger efforts. Some one to 
take pride in, who would not disdain her help, but who 
did not need it to rouse him to action, whose love for 
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her could rush into the same splendid current of all his 
nobler aims. 

At times by themselves they fell into serious talks. 
They had been doing this one afternoon and she was 
much moved by the subtle current of sympathy^ half 
surrendering herself to a new mystery that somehow sub- 
dued her and made her deliciously charming. 

Sherburne reached over and took her hand and she 
glanced up, but a blinding consciousness crossed her eyes 
of some swift ray — ^what was it ? She drew a half-fright- 
ened breath. 

"Honor," in a low, penetrative tone that seemed to 
take possession of her, "Honor, confess that you belong 
to me. Have you not tried other ways, your own ways 
to your heart's content? And I have waited. I think 
now I have loved you always. I shall go on loving you 
as I once said, until you give your faith to another " 

She roused suddenly. She made a motion as if she 
would shake off love's languor that had begun to pene- 
trate every pulse. She laughed but it had an alien 
sound. She would not yield without a protest. 

"Always?" she exclaimed incredulously. "Why^ 
there .was a time when your ideal was a sweet, yield- 
ing thing, when a college girl was your abhorence — 

when " 

. " O, you can count up no end of faults, but they were 
those of impassioned youth and inexperience, of jealousy, 
of impatience. Is there no chance for a man to im- 
prove, to have his love climb up to the grander heights 
of life along with other purposes ? Life is a long march,^ 
a continuous advancement, and if love hallows every 
step— oh, Honor, let us take it hand in hand. See, I 
will wait until you are ready, but it cannot be outside 
the gate. It will be as the lover who stands lingering as 
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the mistress of his heart comes down the steps and he 
clasps her hand '* 

"O, I do not know — ^I cannot tell. It is so 

strange " her eyes had an appealing light in them, 

but she seemed swept onward by a resistless current. 
He clasped her in his arms, he kissed the throbbing lips 
— ^how long it had been since he had kissed her, then in 
very wilfulness, but she was glad no other lover's kisses 
had stained the sweetness. 

They were silent for a long while. They must get a 
little used to the new, rapturous, soul-stirring emotion 
before they could begin to question each other. 

The sun was dropping down behind the great chain of 
hills when they strolled slowly along. It seemed as if 
her mother was coming to meet them, with a soft, smi* 
ling light in her eyes. 

"Auntie Dell," the lover said in a rich, full voice, 
" will you give me Honor ? If not, you will have to 
take back Sherburne House, for I can never put any 
other woman in it." 

"O Honor ! O children ! " and she took both hands. 
Was this one of her dearest dreams that she had laid by^ 
for the sanction of time and love, if it ever came, true 
here and now ? Was not life a giving and a withhold- 
ing until the possibilities grew and ripened into the per- 
fect fruit? 

They walked on together in silence too full for words. 
Then Dr. Carew saw her and smiled and she went ta 
his side a happy woman. There was much yet to come, 
they were only on the hilltops, and there was going 
down the other side; the west, the land that lay towards 
the sunset, the land of Eternal Love and golden fruition,, 
where one shall be satisfied. 



